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♦  €o 

For  reasons  which  we  w'ill  explain  to  the  Author,  the  insertion  of  Anonymoui 
IMeraturCy  -Yo.  VI.'*  has  been  ^feired  till  July. 

**  The  Maid  of  Shiraz**  has  obviously  been  elaborated  with  great  care,  and,  wc 
may  add,  very  considerable  success.  We  rather  incline  to  think  we  shall  publish  it, 
though  the  Author  must  still  i>ennit  us  to  take  a  few  liberties  with  his  MS. 

“  Dan  Duffe's  PUgriniage,  Canto  JV**  unfortunately  lingered  too  long  by  the  way, 
otherwise,  we  need  hardly  say,  it  would  have  appeared  in  our  present  Number. 

Every  one  must  have  occasionally  met  with,  in  society,  a  goodly  number  of  per¬ 
sonages,  bores  par  excellence^  who,  satisfied  of  the  infallibility  of  their  own  under- 
sUindings  the  immensity  of  their  own  acquirements  and  the  consummate  wisdom 
of  their  own  view's,  generously  neglect  their  own  affairs,  in  order  to  tender  advice 
to  their  neighlxiurs.  It  is  incredible  how  Editors  are  pestered  with  these  gratuitous 
monitors.  We  hope  we  are  not  above  taking  a  hint,  or  adopting  a  suggestion,  that 
may  be  useful,  from  whatet’er  quarter  it  may  proceed  ;  but  we  cannot  help  think¬ 
ing,  that  a  person  who  assumes  the  character  of  a  critic  of  style,  should  be  able  to 
(onstrue  a  sentence  of  plain  current  English  ;  and  that  a  raw  youth  who,  peradven- 
ture,  has  tumbled  over  the  pons  atinorum^  is  but  a  sorry'  judge  of  a  |>aper  on  science, 
from  the  pen  of  a  highly  respectable  Geometrician.  We  are  unwilling  to  be  more 
{larticular  :  what  we  have  now  said  cannot  fail  to  be  applied  in  the  proper  quarter,  and 
may  save  the  individuals  to  ivhom  we  allude  from  again  exposing  at  once  their  ig¬ 
norance  and  presumption. 

“  The  Recipe**  is  clever,  and  bitter  enough  ;  but  the  point  of  the  satire  is  too  local, 
or  rather  insular^  to  be  relished  by  the  readers  of  this  Miscellany.  With  respect 
to  the  two  principal  figurantes,  it  is  sufficient  to  say— Orradcr  amho  ! 

The  pieces  sent  us  by  W.  will  meet  with  due  consideration. 

The  continuation  of  the  Correspondence  of  Schiller  will  probably  appear  in  our 
next. 

We  have  no  doubt  that  ll.*8  mistress  is  altogether  a  roost  incomparable  specimen 
of  what  Dry  den  calls  “  the  Porcelain  Clay  of  human  kind  ;**  but  we  are  ungallant 
enough  to  say,  that  we  cannot  suffer  him  to  chant  her  praises  in  the  Edinburgh 
Magazine. 

The  paper  entitled  “  Scotch  Novels  of  the  Second  Class**  wc  have  thought  proper 
to  reserve  for  July. 

To  the  ingenious  Author  of  “  The  Ilairum-Scairum  Club^**  &c.  it  is  unnecessary 
to  say,  that  his  articles  will  appear  as  soon  as  we  can  possibly  make  room  for  them. 

The  paper  on  the  “  Gradations  in  the  Scale  of  Universal  Being**  will  be  returned 
to  the  Author,  as  he  desires. 

D.  V.  will  perceive  that  we  arc  not  so  guilty  of  neglecting  our  old  friends  as  he 
^‘cwns  to  imagine. 

If  nothing  more  were  necessary  to  constitute  a  good  article  than  cream-coloured, 
gilt-edged  paper,  and  beautifVil  penmanship,  P.’s  contribution  would  be  worthy  of  all 
acceptation. 

If  it  had  occurred  to  G.  S*  D.  to  favour  us  with  his  address,  his  artide  would  have 
returned  a  month  ago ;  but  as  we  are  no  adepts  in  the  occult  scienc^  and  na- 
ver  had  any  pretensions  to  the  second  sight,  we  are  not  compc  tent  to  divine  whence 
an  article  comes  ( whither  it  goes  is  another  and  easier  point  to  settle)  merely  ^  its 
Having  affixed  to  it  the  letters  G.  S.  D.,  which,  for  ought  we  know,  may  signify 
Ctreat  Scotch  Dunderpate.  We  are  very  reluctant  to  {luzzle  unnecessarily  the  people 
«f  the  Post-Office. 

Wc  shall  endeavour,  as  soon  as  may  be,  to  find  a  place  for  the  paper  on  the  Fa¬ 
mily  Legend. 

The  following  poem,  which  reached  us  109  late  to  appear  in  the  body  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  Number,  we  take  the  liberty  of  inserting  here.  We  have  reason  to  believe^  tly 
it  exhibits  a  fiuthful  picture  of  those  dim,  shadowy,  and  fitliil  visions  which  visit  t^ 
Hrtin  of  the  “  wounded  soldier  on  the  field  of  battle,”  when  the  strife  Is  0  er,  and 
'hat  the  picture  has  been  sketched  from  personal  expenence : 


Co  Corrrtfj[tonlitnt4 


THE  D&EAM  OF  A  WOUNDED  SOLDIER  ON  THE  FIELD 

The  day  had  set — and  silence  drear  That  starting  shook, 

Sank  o’er  that  field — the  last  but  one  At  gallop  o'er  the  loi 
So  fiercely  fought,  and  dearly  won— 

The  red  goal  of  his  wild  career — 

The  mightiest  of  the  human  kind— 

Which  was  like  meteors  on  the  wind, 

That  deeper  darkness,  in  its  rear, 

I^ves,  when  its  brief  and  blazing  race 
Hath  sped  along  the  wilds  of  space ! 

The  thunders  of  the  fight  had  past 
To  echoes  on  the  moanii^  blast ; 

But  oft  upon  its  hollow  sigh 
Of  low  and  melancholy  sound, 

Came  the  loud  sob  of  agony, 

To  break  sepulchral  silence  round  :— 

There,  in  his  blood,  the  war>horse  lay. 

Whose  stormy  breath  had  wreath’d 
him  o’er 

With  foam — such  as  the  ocean’s  spray 
Leaves,  when  the  winds  have  pass’d  away, 

At  eve  along  the  silent  shore  ! 

There,  imaged  in  the  broad  Garonne, 

Like  drops  of  light  the  pure  stars  shone ; 

The  watchfi^!  fitful  gleams,  that  sank 
And  soar’d  ^ong  its  silent  bwk. 

Tinged  the  dark  night>cloud’s  ^ge  with 
fire. 

And  blaz’d  on  turret,  dome,  and  spire  !— 

In  that  still  hour,  the  sleep  I  found  • 

Was  such  as  fever’d  brain  permits. 

When  pangs  that  shoot  from  stiffening 
wound. 

And  wild  ddirium,  rage  fay  fits  1— 

Oh  !  then  to  trouUed  Fancy’s  eye 
Again  the  tide  of  war  roU’d  by—. 

’Mid  sulphurous  pall,  the  whistling  ball ! 

The  battle’s  fiery  tempest  past 
With  ^shing  sound — as,  in  some  ball 
Of  ruin,  roars  the  gathering  blast 
And  sweeping  down  the  sky’s  blue  dome, 

Like  Comet  with  its  burning  train. 

Burst  with  wild  roar  the  blazing  bomb. 

And  strew’d  with  dead  the  plain  ! 

Then  came,  methought,  a  night  of  fear : 

We  fled  t  and  thundering  in  our  rear. 

To  change  retreat  into  a  rout. 

In  that  dark  dream  I  seem’d  to  hear 
The  horsemen  in  their  ftill  career. 

With  wll4  hurrah— and ’vengeful  shout ! 

And  hurrying  (m,  as  storm -douds  flee. 

Or  wrecks  drift  upon  the  sea, 

Methought  we  pass’d  through  ghostly 

glades,  Aa  morning  beams  steal  tnroug 

’Mid  moonlight  gieams  and  mournful  Of  mista  that,  on  the  landsci 
shades,  •  Rest  like  a  dim  end  waveless 

Where  dying  men  forsaken  lay.  So  memory’s  light  to  me 

And  saw— but  could  not  scare  away.  Came  Simmering  through  a 

The  famish’d  vultures,  as  they  tore  track,  . 

The  shuddering  flesh  ere  life  wm  o’er !—  O’er  which  ni^t’s  phantom^ 

And  fast— and  fast— and  fastgr  still—*  Throu^  th^in  it  slowly 
A  living  chaos— on  we  roll'd  tin^o  the  scenes  of  yest^^I* 

^down  ^  vale,  and  up  the  hill,  And  t— from  visionary 

And  o’er  the  mute  and  midni|^t  wold,  To  re^l— gladly  woke  again. 


oy  roaming  steeds  the  cannon  whirl’d, 
Woke  central  echoes  of  the  world!—' 

Then  changed  the  visions  of  my  dream : 
Upon  a  waste,  all  bleak  and  dim. 
And  bounded  by  th’  horizon’s  rim, 

I  stood  beside  a  desart  stream. 

Whose  lone  and  melancholy  sound 
Each  sense  to  slumber  seem’d  to  lull ; 
It  was  so  dreamy  and  so  dull, 

That  deeper  seem’d  the  silence  round 
And  there,  methought,  I  walk’d  with  one 
I  lov’d  in  youth — yet  knew  that  she 
Ere  then  had  pass’d  from  things  that  be 
Beneath  the  circuit  of  the  sun ! 

And  as  I  spake  of  perils  o’er. 

The  silent  tears  stole  down  her  face, 
And  in  her  cold  and  close  embrace 
She  clasp’d  me  as  to  part  no  more  !— 
Then  sudden  on  my  startled  ear 
Again  arose  the  sounds  of  fear. 

Like  rustling  of  the  forest  leaves 
When  her  last  sighs  pale  Autumn  hearcf;. 
Then  the  loud  tramp  of  hurrying  throng, 
That  bore  us  in  their  flight  along,— 

Till  swiping  o’er  that  dreary  track, 

We  heard  at  last  the  ocean’s  roar,— 
The  headlong  charge  was  at  our  back— 
Fire  flash’d  beliind— floods  yawn’d  be¬ 
fore  ! — 

And  borne  away  unto  the  verge 
Of  rocks  that  hung  above  the  sea, 

To  th^  we  dung  convulsively— 

In  vain— for  o’er  the  sounding  surge, 
Forced  from  our  hold  by  crowds  that 
>  prest,  ' 

Down,  down  we  sank  amidst  the  waste. 
While  shrieks  of  horror  slumber  broke, 
And  from  that  direful  dream  I  woke !— 
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THE  HISTORY  OF  JOHN  AND  HIS  HOUSEHOLD 

MR  EDITOR^ 

On  a  certain  evening,  lately,  I  had  ay,- 
been  ])eru8ing  the  far-famed  ‘‘  Tale  indeed, 
of  a  Tub,*’  ;  '  .  ' 

deep  meditation,  the  import  of  the  m 
many  surprising  transactions  there¬ 
in  recorded, 


•yes,  I  understand  it, — vcrygoo<l 
•here  is  a  sharp  hit  at** — ^ 
and  was  pondering,  in  and  here,  to  be  sure,  1  began  to  find 

‘  my  depth  ;  but 
all  my  interjections,  and  exclama- 
When  a  literary  per-  tions,  and  pretences,  could  not  lead 
son  falls  into  drowsy  contemplations  my  companion  to  break  in  upon  me 
towards  the  close  of  evening,  any  one  with  one  single  hint  to  keep  ray  head 
can  anticipate  the  result.  "  Quem  above  water.  1  now  began  to  scratch 
Deus  vult  perdere,  prius  dementat  my  head,  and  was  really  looking 
amore  :**  and,  in  like  manner, ^when-  somewhat  foolish,  (which,  1  must 
ever  Apollo,  or  the  genius  of  inven-  own,  was  very  silly, — to  be  abashed 
tion,  or 'Whatever  name  suits  the  in-  by  a  mere  ghost,  a  vapour,  a  phan- 
spirer  of  ingenious  writers,  wishes  to  •  tom  ;  but  you  will  observe.  Sir,  1  was 
make  a  communication  of  an  extraor-  in  a  dream  :)  and  now  comes  the  ca- 
<linary  nature,  he  generally  puts  the  tastrophe ;  for  my  ghostly  visitant, 
happy  morul,  whom  he  means  thus  putting  on  a  countenance,  not  quite 
to  favour,  into  a  dream  ! — and  into  a  the  same  as  that  of  Hamlet's  father, 
Sir,  did  1  fall,  more  wonder-  got  into  a  r^c,  as  quickly,  and  as 
ful  than  that  of  the  Prince  of  dream-  heartily,  as  if  he  had  been  flesh  and 
ers,  John  Bunyan;  though  neither  blood! — and  what  did  he  do? — would 
so  long  nor  so  etlifying  as  his.  And  any  one  believe  it  ? — why.  Sir,  he  had 
behold,  as  I  lay  in  my  easy  chair,  the  assurance  to  spit  In  ray  face,  and 
methought  a  man  in  black,  (it  is  ma-  call  me  a  thick-skulled  booby!  I  bad 
terial  to  observe,  that  he  was  not  never  been  treated  in  such  a  manner 
black  himself,  but  only  dressed  in  in  ray  life  before,  whether  asleep  or  a- 
black,)  a  man  with  a  sharp  piercing  wake  ;  and  1  determined  tliat  1  would 
visage  tapped  me  on  the  shoulder ;  not  nut  up  with  it,  let  him  be  who  he 
and  when  I  looked  up  in  astonish-  might.  But  starting  up,  as  was  very 
*neijt,  he,  without  saying  a  word,  put  natural,  I  knocked  my  head  against 
*  manuscript  into  ray  hand,  making  something  that  stood  in  the  way,  and 
signs  to  me  to  read  it.  Thislb^an  soawoke,andbcholditwasao/adreani, 
h)  do,  but  could  not  at  all  oompre-  and  it  was  a  dream  too,  and,  in  short, 
hend  the  meaning  of  what  it  con-  1  know  not  what  it  was  ;  for,  to  mv 
tained  (for  I  saw  there  was  more  in  utter  amazement  and  dismay,  I  found, 
It  than  met  the  eye  ])  I  thought,  with  eyes  broad  open,  the  identical 
however,  there  was  no  occasion  to  let  manuscript  in  my  hand  which  the 
him  seie  I  was  puzzled;  so,  pretend-  testy  gentleman,  now  vaniiheil,  .liad 
mg  to  look  knowing,  I  stammered  given  me  when  asleep !  My  first  hn- 
out,  “  By  my  faith,  a  good  joke,—  pulse  was,  to  throw  it  away,  as  some 
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2  he  History  of  John  and  his  Household,  [[June 

bait  or  contrivance  of  the  Evil  One  for  movement”  in  the  room  where  I  was 
my  destruction  ;  but  here  I  called  to  sitting,  to  which  I  in  vain  attempted, 
mind  the  lines  in  the  history  of  Sir  in  ray  own  mind,  to  apply  the  prin- 
Balaara,  giving  an  account  of  the  pro-  ciples  of  the  centripetal  and  centri- 
ficiency  made  in  wisdom,  in  latter  fugal  forces:  nor  were  the  devices 
times,  by  the  personage  alluded  to  *;  which  I  suggested  to  my  wife,  for 
from  whence  I  inferred  that  his  man-  the  prevention  of  this  restless  disi)o- 
ners  had,  no  doubt,  received  a  cor-  si tion  on  the  part  of  our  domicile,  at- 
responding  improvement.  Conclud-  tended  to  with  that  deference  which 
ing,  then,  that  if  it  had  been  he  that  their  ingenuity  no  doubt  merited, 
had  appeared,  he  would  certainly  Having  thus  given  what  the  lawyers 
have  behaved  with  common  civility  call  probabiiis  causa  for  my  consort’s 
at  first,  (more  especially  if  he  had  suspicions,  1  was  for  the  present 
any  design  in  view,)  I  thought  there  tied  up ;  and  accordingly  thought  it 
could  be  no  harm  in  taking  the  ma-  best  to  pocket  the  affront  and  the 
nuscript  up  again.  I  did  so ;  I  manuscript  together,  which  I  now 
W’eighed  it  in  my  hand  ;  I  felt  it,  I  send  to  you, — 1  mean  the  manuscript, 
smelled  it ;  it  seemed,  to  all  intents  for  far  be  it  from  me.  Sir,  to  send  an 
and  purposes,  material,  bodily,  cor-  affront  to  you,  or  any  respectable  per- 
poreal,  earthly  writing  paper.  I  then  son.  But,  Sir,  if  the  said  manuscript 
tried  if  it  would  bear  to  be  WTitten  should  perchance  vanish  into  air,  or 
upon  ;  and  I  wrote,  not  with  a  stea-  otherwise  disappear  on  the  road,  (as 
dy  hand,  (as  you  may  see)  the  words  who  could  promise  but  it  might?) 

England,” America,” France,”  and  if  you  should  chance,  by  that 

King,”  Ministry,”  House  of  means,  to  receive  only  a  bit  of  brown 
Commons,”  &:c.,  on  different  parts  paper  and  a  string ;  or  if  it  should 
of  it ;  and  all  that  I  remarked  was,  be  metamorphosed  into  an  old  wig, 
that  these  words  appeared  fainter  or  a  pack  of  cards,  or  any  thing  else, 
than  when  written  elsewhere.  I  cal-  then.  Sir,  you  would  be  apt  to  ima- 
led  in  my  wife,  and  my  son  Christo-  gine  that  I  really  meant  to  offer  you 
pher,  (a  very  forward  boy  for  his  an  affront.  But,  that  I  may  not  be 
years,)  and  asked  them  what  that  was  suspected  of  such  discourteous  bo¬ 
on  the  table  ?  “  AV’^hat  should  it  be,”  haviour,  I  send  you  herewith  a  cer- 
said  the  boy,  but  a  writing-book  tificate  by  two  notariespublic,  that 
1  now  asked  my  wife,  if  she  had  seen  1  did,  on  the  day  therein  named,  put 
any  one  come  in  ?  but,  instead  of  giv-  what  was,  to  all  appearance,  a  manu- 
ing  me  an  answer  to  ray  question,  script  into  a  brown  cover,  and  did 
she  immediately  said,  “  1  am  afraid,  deliver  the  samd  into  the  hands  of  the 

Mr  Vision,  you  have  been  visiting  - carrier.  But  I  must  own,  that, 

your  friend  Air  Goodfellow  to-night.”  in  doing  so,  when  I  saw  him  throu 
I  was  very  much  nettled  at  this  re-  it,  like  a  common  parcel,  into  the 
mark  of  my  helpmate,  but  could  not  middle  of  his  load,  I  felt  divers  coin- 
resent  it  as  I  wished  ;  for,  between  punctious  qualms,  for  not  giving  the 
ourselves,  Mr  Editor,  I  must  confess,  poor  man  some  advertisement  of  wha 
that  one  evening,  after  having  spent  ne  was  carrying.  For,  who  knows, 
a  few  hours  with  Mr  Goodfellow,  at  thought  I,  but  this  bunch  of  papt^r 
the  sign  of  the  Barrel  and  Jug,  I  may  blow  up  like  a  sky-rocket,  or 
was  visited,  during  the  succeeding  a  barrel  of  gunpowder,  and  t  os 
hours  of  the  night,  with  sundry  no-  illustrate,  upon  the  earner  s  eart, 
tions,  which  1  could  not  exactly  ar-  doctrine  of  the  divisibility  of  naa  e  , 
range,  or  reconcile  with  the  con-  or,  at  least,  put  his  parcels 
elusions  of  right  reason,”  next  morn-  culation  without  due  regard 
ing :  and,  among  other  things,  I  com-  several  directions.  But  let  nie 
plain^,  (for  we  had  been  talking  po-  Sir,  that  the  manuscript 
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my  part,  I  do  not  even  yet  pretend 
to  understand  it  fully,)  you  will  do 
well  to  be  ujwn  your  guard  ;  because 
it  would  puzzle  the  whole  Constitu¬ 
tional  Association  to  lay  hands  upon 
the  author.  For  what  is  Carlile,  Sir, 
with  all  his  tricks,  to  one  that  cau 
go  through  a  key-hole !  as  he  who 
gave  me  the  manuscript  must  liave 
done.  This  being  the  case,  Sir,  you 
know  you  or  I  would  have  to  answer 
for  it ;  and  take  notice.  Sir,  1  am  a 
peaceable  man,  that  wish  to  give  no 
otfence ;  and  1  cannot  help  what  ap¬ 
pears  to  me  in  my  sleep,  and  1  hold 
myself  clear  of  all  consequences. 

U’^hat  is  meant  by  saying,  at  the 
end  of  the  manuscript,  that  the 
rest  will  be  told  afterwards,”  I  pro¬ 
fess  not  to  comprehend.  But  this  I 
say,  that  if  you,  or  any  other  person, 
wish  to  have  more  of  the  same  story, 
1  shall  be  on  the  watch, — that  is,  1 
shall  fall  asleep,  to  have  another  in¬ 
terview  with  my  dreaming  friend ; 
and  all  his  impertinence  shall  be 
Iwme,  (as  far  as  a  gentleman  can  pos¬ 
sibly  do  80,)  by. 

Sir, 

Your  very  respectful  servant, 
Anthony  Vision. 

Drovsy  Hail,  near  liookbridge,  I 

Hay  1823.  ) 

Ciie  iHanui$crtpt« 

“  A  headstrong  allegory  from  the  banks 
t)f  the  Nile.”  Mrs  Malaprop, 

Once  upon  a  time  there  lived  a 
certain  worthy  gentleman  whose 
name  was  John ;  a  bluff,  hale,  well- 
favoured  person,  who  hk^  roast-beef 
better  than  water-gruel,  and  would 
rather  abuse  you  before  your  face 
than  behind  your  back.  Now,  like 
other  gentlemen  in  that  country, 
John  would  needs  have  a  steward  to 
nianage  his  matters,  and  much 
plague  did  it  cost  him  before  he 
could  find  one  to  his  mind  ;  for  he 
tnid  sevend,  and  could  gpet  no  sort  of 
*  life  with  them.  For,  no  sooner 
Would  any  one  of  them  enter  John's 
dw  than  he  would  have  every  thing 
his  own  way,  and  speak  of  himself  as 
A  better  gentleman  than  his  master, 
whidi  was  Very  hard  to  be  borne  with. 
To  he  sure,  friend  John  was,  at 
fimes,  a  little  difficult  to  manage ; 
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and  would  now  and  then,  especially 
in  his  cups,  get  into  a  fury,  and  play 
a  great  many  mischievous  tricks,  un¬ 
less  some  prudent  person  were  at 
hand  to  keep  him  out  of  harm's  way. 
Now  this  made  some  of  his  stewards 
pretend,  that  the  man  was  not  fit  to 
be  his  own  master,  or  to  be  trusted 
with  any  care  of  bis  own  matters. 
But  whatever  way  it  happened,  so  it 
was,  tliat  almost  every  steward  that 
John  employed  treated  him  the 
same  way  ;  and  the  poor  gentleman, 
at  times,  durst  scarcely  opcm  bis 
mouth  in  bis  own  house.  Some  of 
them,  indeed,  would  abuse  him  in 
every  manner  of  way  ;  they  would 
take  his  money,  and  entertain  them¬ 
selves  and  their  friends  with  it ;  and 
tlien,  if  he  made  any  noise  about  it, 
(and  John  was  one  that  would  tell 
his  mind,)  they  would  tie  his  hands 
behind  his  back  and  beat  him.  But, 
as  any  body  may  suppose,  .this  was 
more  than  could  be  put  up  with  ; 
and  at  last  there  was  one  fellow  of 
a  steward  that  provoked  John  so 
much,  that  he  rose  up  in  a  rage,  and 
fairly  made  an  end  of  him  ;  and  swore 
that,  from  that  time  forth,  he  would 
manage  his  matters  himself,  and  that 
the  devil  a  steward  should  enter  his 
door  again.  But  some  of  John's 
friends,  who  knew  his  temper,  saw 
that  would  not  do,  and  that  all  his 
matters  were  going  the  wrong  way, 
and  he  himself  often  getting  in  liquor, 
and  doing  mischief  to  himself  and 
others ;  and  so  they  got  him  persuad¬ 
ed  to  take  another  steward.  So  John 
again  tried,  first  one,  and  then  ano¬ 
ther  ;  and  what  did  this  last  fellow 
do?  why,  he  would  have  John's 
chaplain,  whose  name  was  Martin, 
turned  off,  and  another,  a  friend  of 
his  own,  one  Peter,  (a  meddling,  in¬ 
terfering  fellow  like  himself,) — as  I 
say,  he  would  have  this  Peter  brought 
into  the  house,  and  did  bring  him  in  ; 
which  so  enraged  John,  that  one 
day  he  kicked  them  both  out  of  doors 
together,  and  desired  them  to  go 
about  their  business.  In  truth,  this 
Peter  had  been  in  John’s  house  be¬ 
fore,  and  had  been  sent  a-packing 
for  his  own  bad  behaviour;  which 
made  the  thing  worse. 

But  after  this,  John  would  make 
a  right  bargain  with  his  stewards  be¬ 
fore  engamng  them ;  and  indeed  he 
was  now  lucky  enough  to  fall  in  with 
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some  very  prudent,  well-disposed  alone,  and  allow  them  U)  uke  cart- 
men,  who,  when  they  were  comfort-  of  tlieir  own  backs.  Now,  straii'^e 
able  themselves,  wished  John  to  be  though  it  be,  it  came  to  pass  in  this 
comfortable  also.  And  there  was  a  way,  in  process  of  time,  that  some  one 
lad  in  the  house  called  Stephen,  (a  of  the  servants  would  get  above  his 
great  talker  indeed,  and  somewhat  neighbours,  and  be  the  greatest  man 
obstinate,  but  withal  ^rviceable ;)  in  the  whole  house.  Some  of  them 
and  John  had  hired  this  lad  to  at-  indeed,  in  this  way  grew  so  insolent, 
tend  upon  himself,  and  he  desired  by  having  so  much  of  their  own  will, 
him  to  keep  a  sliarp  look-out  upon  that  when  the  steward  quarrelled 
what  was  going  on  in  the  house,  and  them,  and  threatened  to  complain  to 
gave  hini  his  purse  to  keep,  and  told  John,  they  would  snap  their  fingers 
him  to  give,  neither  to  the  steward  in  his  face,  and  tell  him  tbt-y  did  not 
nor  to  any  other  body,  more  money  care  a  rush  for  John  nor  him  either ! 
than  they  had  just  occasion  for.  Nobody  knows  how  John’s  servants 

^V^ell,  John  now  saw  that  he  could  came  to  get  the  management  of  his 
not  want  a  steward,  and  that  nothing  afifairs  so  much  as  they  afterwards 
could  be  got  by  falling  out  with  him,  did,  but  so  it  was :  indeed,  for  one 
but  trouble  to  himself ;  so  he  resolved  thing,  it  was  said  that  the  upper 
that  he  would  look  well  to  the  other  servant,  (who,  as  we  have  told,  was 
servants,  because  he  thought  that  now  the  l^st  gentleman  in  the  house,) 
the  steward  could  not  do  much  harm  began  to  get  too  well  acquainted  with 
without  their  help.  And  so,  when  Stephen,  who  kept  the  purse.  He 
any  thing  went  wrong  in  the  house,  was  sometimes  seen  taking  Stcplien 
he  would  not,  as  he  used  to  do,  go  into  the  larder,  and  giving  him  some 
and  pick  a  quarrel  with  his  steward;  of  the  good  things  that  lay  there, 
but  he  would  call  all  the  people  in  and  a  glass  or  two  of  wine  to  put 
the  houne  together,  and  ask  them,  him  in  good  humour.  He  would 
saying,  Which  of  you,  my  lads,  then  say.:  Dear  Stephen,  you  see 
did  so  and^  so  and  ^ing  told  the  how  I  am  pinched  for  money ;  for 
|)erson,  he*  would  straightway  take  a  John  will  have  good  things  at  his 
stick  and  lay  it  upon  his  shoulders  table,  and  keep  a  full  house ;  and 
till  he  roared  again.  Sometimes  the  the  steward  needs  a  great  deal  ot 
poor  lad,  to  save  his  own  carcase,  money,  and  we  all  need  a  great  deal 
would  bawl  out,  Please  you.  Sir,  of  money ;  and  you  know  we  have 
his  worship  the  steward  ordered  me  many  expenses  that  John  must  not 
to  do  so.”  Whereat  John  would  say,  know  of,  and  indeed  some  that  we 
You  lie,  you  dog !  the  steward  is  a  would  not  like  any  boily  to  know  of. 
devilish  good  fellow,  and  would  do  For  instance,  ray  dear  Stenhen,  if  v-'t* 
no  such  thing.”  And  indeed  wlien  break  a  glass  or  a  bottle,  (which  you 
he  was  angry  at  any  thing  ^he  steward  know,  Stephen,  the  best  servant  wil 
had  done,  he  would  only  say  to  him,  do'at  a  time,)  we  must  keep  it  out  ot 
“  Some  person  hath  done  so  and  John's  sight,  and  get  a  new  one, 
M ;”  and  the  first  servant  that  came  which  we  cannot  get  for  nothing , 
in  the  way,  he  would  say,  I  reckon  and  even  if  we  should  taste  a  utt  e 
it  hath  been  this  fellow and  there-  for  our  comfort,  (as  you 
lore  would  fall  upon  him  with  a  cud-  doing  just  now,  Stepnen,  and  very 
gel,  as  hath  been  described.  good  wine  it  is  ; — ^here’s  to  our  wor- 

But  the  servants  seeing  that,  by  thy  master's  health,)  even  this  mu» 
this  metliod  that  John  had  taken,  be  done  under  the  rose.  And  then 
they  themselves  would  always  have  we  must  give  a  small  pr^nt,  no 
to  pay  the  reckoning,  whoever  should  and  then,  to  the  servants  of  tae  g 
drink  the  liquor,  began  to  say  to  the  tlemen  rouwl  about,  who 
steward,  when  he  would  order  them  ters  and  messages  to  John ; 
to  do  so  and  so,  **  Nay,  friend !  it  we  get  from  them,  Stephen,  y 
inayhcaneasy  matter  for  thee;  but  know,  when  we  are 
if  Master  John  should  catch  us  at  houses and  many  more  tnjnfi* 
this,  our  bones  will  ache  for  it 1  could  tell  you  of.  Now,  d^f^^ 
and  then  they  would  have  their  own  phen,  (pray  take  another  g  ^ 
way.  And  the  steward  began  to  see,  will  do  you  good,  Stephen,  t  u»  ^ 
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two, — John  will  never  miss  it, — he  to  the  up\)er  servant,  when  he  askttl 
will  overlook  it  in  the  account,  as  he  him  for  money.  Hut  he,  beinu  a 
is  always  in  a  hurry,  and  does  not  sharp,  shrewd,  brazen-faced  felmw, 
like  to  trouble  himself  looking  over  told  Stephen  never  to  mind  that ; 
long  sums.**  Whereupon  he  would  “  Leave  that  to  me,  master  Stephen,’* 
j>at  Stephen  on  the  shoulder,  and  he  would  say,  “  I  shall  manage  John, 
make  much  of  him  :  but  Stephen,  and  you  sha’ii’t  be  dismissed.” 
who  was  a  blustering,  swaggering  Hut,  to  say  the  truth,  John  was 
lillow,  would  straightway  fall  into  a  better  treated  now  than  ever  he  had 
l»assion.  **  What  the  devil  do  you  been  before.  And  as  he  was  a  good- 
mean,  Sir,**  he  would  say,  “  do  you  natured  fellow,  and  did  not  like  to 
think  I  would  betray  my  trust.  Sir  }  make  a  noise  a^ut  triHes,  he  agreed 
you  don’t  know  w’hom  you  speak  to,  very  well  with  his  i^ople.  John  in- 
Sir.”  Then  the  other  would  say,  deed  sometimes  thought  they  might 
“Mercy  on  us!  my  dear  Sir,  you  manage  matters  better;  but  for  j)eace* 
mistake  me  quite.  1  would  sooner  sake,  he  )vould  let  them  have  their 
l)e  flayed  alive,  than  do  any  such  own  way. 

tiling  as  you  say  :  only  you  know.  Hut  like  every  other  man,  whether 
Stephen  and  thereupon  he  would  bachelor  or  married,  John  would 
make  long  speeches,  until  Stephen’s  have  his  troubles,  and  some  of  them 
brains,  (which  were  none  of  the  1  am  now  going  to  tell  of. 
brightest,)  began  to  get  so  muddled.  He  had  a  mighty  deal  of  plague 
(for  Stephen  was  a  raw  country  lad,  with  a  son  of  his  own,  whose  name 
and  knew  little  besides  country  mat-  was  Jonathan.  Jonathan,  it  seems, 
ters,  at  first,  though  he  afterwards  from  a  child,  had  been  something  of 
improved  himself  a  little,  and  then,  an  idle  fellow,  and  would  never  take 
indeed,  he  pretended  to  know  every  to  his  book,  but  ran  about  like  a 
thing, )~Stephen*s  brains,  as  I  say,  colt  among  all  the  vagabonds  in  the 
began  to  get  so  muddled,  that,  at  neighbourhootl.  Now  John  having 
last,  he  would  say  to  himself: ‘‘Why,  taken  his  two  brothers,  Patrick  and 
this  is  a  clever,  sensible,  civil  fellow.  Andrew,  into  the  house  with  him, 
1  cannot,  for  the  soul  of  me,  disoblige  (as  shall  be  told,)  found  he  had  lit- 
one  who  is  so  reasonable.  John  is  a  tie  enough  room,  and  so  wished  to 
stingy  curmudgeon,  and  does  not  get  Jonathan  set  up  by  himself.  The 
know  what’s  good  for  him  ;  and  this  truth  is,  John  was  desirous  to  get 
gentleman  here  desires  nothing  but  clear  of  him;  for  Jonathaiv^ad  some 
his  welfare.”  Then  speaking  aloud,  vicious  tricks,  and  would  sometimes 
“  Why,  Sir,  when  I  consider  the  pick  up  silver  spoons,  and  other 
thing  as  you  point  it  out, — well.  Sir,  things,  that  did  not  belong  to  him, 
— to  be  short, — so  many  guineas  you  when  they  fell  in  his  way  about  die 
want,  do  you  — ^here.  Sir, — much  house.  So  taking  him  one  day,  John 
good  may  they  do  you.  Upon  my  said  to  him,  “  Harkee,  Jonathan, 
fioul,  Sir,  you  seem  a  very  discreet,  my  lad,  you  are  now  become  a  likely 
Worthy  fellow,  and  too  much  of  a  feUow,  and  it  is  high  time  you  were 
gentleman  to  do  any  thing  dirty  or  setting  out  in  the  world,  as  I  your 
tncan ;  and  I  shall  be  glad  to  be  net-  father  did,  Jonathan,  long  before  I 
ter  acquainted  with  you.  Sir.”  Where-  was  come  to  your  years.  There  is 
upon  they  would  shake  hands  and  some  waste  land  of  mine  on  the  other 
part.  But  Stephen  could  not  help  side  of  the  river,  to  the  west  of  my 
l^ing  a  little  afraid  of  John's  hear-  house— -exalicnt  good  land,  Jona- 
jng  these  doings ;  for  John  had  than,  if  it  be  well  farmed ;  so  you 
hired  him  to  attend  upon  himself,  shall  go  and  live  there,  and  build  a 
and  had  told  him,  that  he  would  house  for  yourself,  and  get  a  wife,  if 
turn  him  off,  if  he  caught  him  about  you  please,  and  be  your  own  master, 
auy  mischief,  or  even  too  intimate  my  lad,  and  what  more  could  you 
''^th  the  other  servants,  whom  he  desire.”  Now  Jonatlian,  who  was 
'^as  desired  to  keep  a  watch  upon,  always  ready  for  any  such  jwojcct, 
Now,  the  other  servants  were  en-  immediately  Ix^an  to  collect  his  com- 
by  the  steward,  and  John  al-  panions,  calling  out;  “  Hurrah  I  my 


snail  noia  up  our  neaus  witii  tne  oest  i  anky,  witnout  even  a  vine  leaf  to 
of  era  ;*'--and  away  he  scarapered,  cover  his  nakedness ;  a  fellow  that 
with  a  string  -of  raggamuffins  at  his  would  fight  on  any  body’s  side  that 
heels,  and  crossed  the  river,  (John  would  give  him  a  dram;  and  this 
very  glad  to  get  rid  of  them  ;)  and  fellow  began  to  lay  about  him,  some- 
they  built  a  house,  and  began  to  times  here,  and  sometimes  there  and 
plough  the  land,  and  John  heard  no  put  every  thing  into  confusion  /  and 
word  of  them  for  a  while,  and  thought  after  they  had  all  fought  together  for 
all  was  going  on  well.  And  all  went  a  long  time,  John  saw  that  he  could 
on  accordin^jly,  until  the  year’s  end,  make  nothing  of  it,  and  was  ohligal 
when  John  s  steward  sent  over  to  to  give  it  up.  And  all  that  he  had 
Jonathan  to  demand  his  rent.  “Rent,  done,  was  to  give  Jonathan  some 
indeed  .’  with  a  pox  upon  you,”crietl  knocks  on  the  skull,  and  to  break  a 
Jonathan, — “  rent  for  my  own  land  few  of  his  windows.  But  what  vexed 
that  I  have  tilled,  and  for  my  own  John  and  his  steward  worst  of  all, 
house  that  I  have  built !  By  my  was,  that  he  w’as  obliged  to  go  with- 
faith,‘ master  steward,  you  and  dad  out  his  rent  after  all.  And  so  he 
may  go  whistle  for  your  rent,  for  came  home  with  black  eyes  and  a 
the  deuce  a  rent  you  get  here,  I  bloody  nose,  and  without  his  hat  or 
promise  you.”  •  Now,  wlien  this  was  wig,  and  his  coat  nearly  torn  off  his 
told  to  the  steward,  he  got  into  such  back  ;  and  all  his  neighbours,  in  the 
a  rage  that  nothing  could  be  like  it,  mean  time,  laughing  and  making 
indeed  nobody  had  ever  seen  him  in  game  of  him,  that  he  could  not  rule 
such  a  fury;  for  he  verily  danced  his  own  son.  And  John  slunk  home 
again,  and  well-nigh  foamed  at  the  as  quietly  as  possible,  and  could 
mouth  for  pure  anger.  He  swore  he  scarcely  hdld  up  his  head  from  pure 
would  make  him  pay  the  last  farthing  shame  and  vexation.  Now  this  was 
of  the  rent,  if  he  should  sell  the  coat  the  worst  business  that  ever  John 
ofThis  back.  It  w'ouldgive  him  plea-  was  concerned  in,  and  he  could  ne- 
sure,  he  said,  to  see  the  fellow  go  to  ver  suffer  to  hear  of  it  afterwards ; 
the  w'ork-house,  or  even  to  the  gallows,  for  what  had  he  got  for  all  his  pains  ? 
for  which  he  seemed  designed.  He  why,  a  shirtful  of  sore  bones,  and  was 
went  straightway  to  John,  and  told  laughed  at  into  the  bargain  ! 
him  all  that  had  happened,  and  what  As  for  Jonathan,  he  began  about 
an  undutiful  cub  his  son  had  grown,  this  time  to  take  up  house  in  a  ro¬ 
und  how  Jonathan  must  be  made  an  gular  way  ;  for,  before  that,  he  had 
example  of  to  all  disobedient  chil-  lived  about  public-houses,  o*" 
dren.  John  at  first  heard  him  very  way  that  happened ;  and  he  himl 
coolly,  and  told  him  that  Jonathan  servants,  and  began  to  hold  up  ins 
had  always  been  such  an  untoward,  head  among  his  neighbours,  fin 
stubborn  booby,  that  he  never  ex-  he  had  taken  such  a  grudge  agams 

pected  any  good  of  him.  But  the  all  stewards  whatsoever,  on  account  o 
steward  knew  John’s  temper,  and  the  quarrel  that  he  had  had  with  is 

worked  upon  him  till  he  had  him  father’s  steward,  that  he  would  n^ 
nearly  in  as  great  a  rage  as  himself ;  ver  suffer  the  sight  of  one  about 
for  John  was  easily  nettled  when  he  house,  but  managed  his  ^ntters  u  - 
thought  any  one  made  light  of  him,  self  the  best  way  be  could.  i 

and  ^ways  loved  to  be  master,  both  had  but  few  servants 
in  liis  own, house  and  every  other  and  what  he  had  he  hut  ; 
way.  So  he  took  up  his  crab  stick,  fare  to,  and  as  scanty 

and  vowed  he  W'ould  teach  his  son  which  account  he  was  hated  ^ 

better  manners.  But  John  forgot  the  servants  round.)  ^ 

that  Jonathan  was  now  a  great  over-  a  graceless  cur,  be  would  . 

grown  fellow,  and  past  his  father’s  the  expense  of  a  chaplain^ 
correction,  and  this  he  found  to  his  but  would  go  atid 
woeful  cost.  For  no  sooner  had  he  preacher  that  came  stroin 
passed  the  river,  than  Jonathan  came  that  is,  when  he  had  a  nun 
out  upon  him  and  belaboured  him,  preaching  all, 
as  if  there  had  not  been  a  drop's-  would  be  but  seldom, 
blood  between  tliem.  And  there  was  he  haA  grown  it 

a  black,  ill-looking  fellow,  caUed  rough-looking  fellow ,  a 
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thought,  woulil  soon  be  as  strong  a 
man,  and  perhaps  as  rich  as  his  fa¬ 
ther  ;  and  some  people  said  he  was 
a  very  good  lad  at  bottom.  But 
'  others,  who  had  gone  to  seehim,  said, 
he  kept  a  dirty  ill-ordered  house, 
and  neither  spoke,  nor  dressed,  nor 
behaved  himself  like  a  gentleman. 

It  should  have  been  told  before, 
that  John  had  two  brothers  living  in 
the  house  with  him,  whose  names 
were  Patrick  and  Andrew.  They 
had  both  come  to  live  with  John,  to 
save  expense,  as  one  steward  served 
all ;  and  Stephen  also,  and  the  other 
servants,  would  do  little  jobs  for  the 
other  two,  as  well  as  for  John.  But 
Stephen  always  looked  upon  John  as 
his  master,  and  paid  little  regard  to 
Patrick,  and  almost  none  at  all  to 
Andrew.  Indeed  he  was  grown  a 
saucy  jackanapes,  and  even  John 
himself  had  his  own  ado  with  him. 
Patrick  was  a  tall,  broad-shouldered, 
half-witted  fellow;  drank  like  a  fish, 
and  counted  lighting  the  best  friend¬ 
ship.  Andrew  was  a  staid,  sober, 
considerate  gentleman ;  minded  his 
own  affairs,  and  no  other  body's, 
but  when  he  could  make  something 
hy  it ;  w'ould  rather  flatter  a  fool 
than  fight  him,  and  liked  to  keep 
company  with  his  betters.  Andrew 
‘  had  not  succeeded  very  well  in  the 
world  until  he  came  to  live  with 
John.  Indeed  some  people,  that  did 
not  like  him,  said  he  was  too  much 
for  John.  But  this  was  not  true ; 

(for  though  a  saving,  prudent  j)erson, 
he  was  really  a  very  honest  man,  and 
would  scorn  to  take  advantage  of  any 
[  hotly — particularly  his  own  relations, 
i  Patrick  had  a  sort  of  steward  of  his 
i  own,  (not  being  very  expert  in  busi¬ 
ness  himself ;)  and  Andrew  had  a 
chaplain  calM  Jack,  of  whom  he 
was  very  fond,  because  he  was  a 
grave,  quiet  man,  like  himself.  Jack, 
^t  first, ,  it  I  seems,  had  been  a  stiff, 
long-faced,  sulkv  fellow ;  but  after 
he  came  into  Jonn's  house,  he  be¬ 
came  more,  civil  and  good-humoured, 
and  was  very  well  spoken  of,  by  all 
jn  the  house.  Now,  it  should  have 
told,  that  at  the  time  John  kill¬ 
ed  his  steward,  (as  hath  been  des¬ 
cribed,)  he  was  seized  with  a  reli- 
1  glous  craze,  and  would  expound 
texts,  and  sing  psalms  from  morn 
till  night.  And  when  he  was  in  this 
'  ^0  od,  Andrew  advised  him  to  send 


Martin  his  own  chaplain  away,  and 
to  take  his  friend  Jack.  But  Martin 
was  a  cunning  fellow,  and  would  not 
go  aw’ay,  but  loitered  about  the 
house  until  John  and  he  became 
friends  again.  Now  John  and  his 
brothers  loved  one  another  very  cor¬ 
dially,  and  went  hand  in  hand  in 
every  thing  that  was  done.  And 
when  John  quarrelled  with  any  of 
his  neighbours,  (some  of  whom  were 
very  troublesome)  Patrick  and  An¬ 
drew  would  say  as  be  said,  and  fight 
along  with  him.  For  though  An¬ 
drew  was  a  peaceable,  harmless  man, 
yet  when  his  blood  was  up  he  would 
fight  like  a  gamc-cock.  Only  the 
oor  gentleman  was  a  little  vain  of 
is  courage,  for  he  would  always  be 
calling  out :  **  Look  at  me,  my  brave 
boys,  how  I  maul  them  :  match  that 
if  you  can."  But  every  one  has  his 
foible.  And  the  three  brothers  had 
soon  enough  of  fighting  upon  their 
hands,  as  is  here  to  be  related. 

A  little  to  the  south-east  of  John's 
house,  at  the  other  side  of  a  small 
stream,  lived  a  gentleman  called 
Francis  ;  and  a  very  odd  sort  of  gen¬ 
tleman  he  was,  for  he  thought  no¬ 
body  had  any  manners  but  himself. 
And  he  prided  himself  upon  being 
always  at  the  top  of  the  fashion  ; 
wore  a  fine  coat,  and  a  powdered  wig, 
danced,  took  snuff,  and  made  faces. 
But  the  truth  is,  he  was  an  idle,  dis¬ 
sipated  fellow,  went  about  continu¬ 
ally  among  playhouses,  and  taverns, 
and  brothels,  and  kept  several  mis¬ 
tresses,  though  he  was  a  married 
man  :  the  more  shame  to  him  I  He 
would  never  mind  his  household 
matters,  and  so  would  have  a  stew¬ 
ard  to  do  it  for  him :  and  every 
one  that  he  got  became  completely 
his  master,  and  poor  Frank  liad  no¬ 
thing  to  say  in  his  own  house.  And 
this  was  the  way  in  all  this  country, 
as  any  one  may  see  that  reads  this 
history,— only  that  John  ruled  his 
house  ^tter  than  any  of  them.  In¬ 
deed  in  Francis's  house  it  was,  as 
the  proverb  saith,  “  like  master,  like 
man  for  the  steward  was  generally 
not  a  whit  behind  Frank  in  every 
kind  of  debauchery.  And  for  that 
matter,  from  the  butler  to  the  shoe¬ 
black,  it  could  scarcely  be  said  that 
any  one  was  better  than  his  neigh¬ 
bour.  One  may  suppose  what  sort 
of  a  family  this  was,  and  what  they 
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would  come  to  at  last,  and  this  we  by  this  time,  all  his  people  tliat  were 
shall  see  presently.  As  has  been  not  frightened  out  of  their  wits  U 
said,  Frank  was  nothing  at  all  among  gan  to  take  to  their  heels ;  running 
them  ;  and  whoever  was  steward,  through  doors,  and  windows  and 
would  abuse  him  to  the  utmost,  every  way  they  could  think  of.’  And 
They  would  lie  with  his  wife  ;  and  indeed  it  was  high  time,  for  Frank 
then  if  Frank  complained,  (and  who  had  now  become  raving  mad.  Ue  tos- 
could  blame  him  })  they  would  shut  sed  his  Bible  and  prayer-book  out  at 
liim  up  in  a  cellar.  Not  content  with  the  window ;  he  stripped  himsell'  to 
this,  they  squandered  away  all  the  shirt :  he  danced,  and  kicked,  and 
Frank's  substance,  and  got  him  into  jumped,  and  roared,  and  swore  like 
debt,  and  almost  ruined  him.  But  a  dragoon,  and  sung  bawdy  songs— 
at  length,  as  was  very  natural,  Frank  never  was  man  seen  in  such  a  condi- 
began  to  determine  in  his  own  mind,  tion ;  and,  in  short,  it  was  the  opi- 
that  he  would  no  longer  suffer  such  nion  of  the  whole  neighbourhocnl, 
usage.  And  he  told  the  steward  one  that  poor  Frank  had  fairly  lost  his 
day,  that  he  would  have  his  house-  senses. 

hold  affairs  looked  into,  and  put  to  But  when  it  came  out  that  Frank 
rights.  And  the  steward,  like  a  had  really  laid  violent  hands  on  his 
l)ooby,  began  to  argue  with  him,  and  steward,  and  several  of  his  houst- 
put  mm  off*,  and  behold  what  fol-  hold,  then,  to  be  sure,  there  arose  a 
iow'ed.  Why,  Frank  got  into  a  pas-  great  clamour,  and  all  the  iicigh- 
sion,  as  if  he  had  been  possessed.  So,  bourhood  was  soon  in  an  uproar, 
forthwith,  taking  the  steward  by  the  They  said  such  doings  were  a  scan- 
throat,  **  Harkee,  Sirrah,”  quotn  he,  dal  in  a  Christian  country :  they 
shall  I  have  no  peace  in  mine  own  would  have  the  rascal  to  jail :  they 

house  and  be  d - d  to  you?  You  would  have  him  hanged,  they  saiil, 

have  used  me  worse  than  a  dog.  Sir ;  if  he  were  the  best  gentleman  that 
you  can’t  deny  it  yourself.  Sir.  Have  ever  wore  a  shirt.  Now  John  hul 
you  not  abused  me,  and  beat  me,  been  at  first  very  glad  to  hear  that 
and  lain  with  my  wife ,  and  wasted  his  neighbour  I*  rank  had  bt^gun  to 
iny  substance,  and  what  not.  Sir  ?  1  shew  some  spirit,  and  that  he  was 
tell  you,  you  have.  Sir ;  and  Til  be  going  to  behave  himself  like  a  man  ; 
the  death  of  you.  Sir.”  And  before  and  indeed  he  would  oftentimes, 
he  would  give  the  |K)or  man  time  to  before  that,  have  given  Frank  a  nod, 
answer,  (and  indeed  he  had  not  been  or  a  wink,  as  much  as  to  say,  H 
nearly  so  bad  as  many  more  in  his  1  had  suc^  an  insolent  puppy  of  a 
situation,)  Frank  gave  him  such  a  steward,  I  would  teach  him  to  mend 
knock  with  a  hatchet  he  had  chan-  his  manners.”  But  when  he  heard 
ced  to  lay  his  bands  upon,  that  poor  that  Frank  had  let  his  passion  ^ 
Bourby,  (for  that  was  his  name,)  the  better  of  him  so  much,  he  be¬ 
fell  dowm  and  never  rose  again.  But  came  very  vexed,  and  even  : 
the  matter  did  not  end  here ;  for  and  when  he  was  in  this  mow  »l 
Frank,  without  more  ado,  fell  upon  his  own  household  got  “J™.’ 

the  rest  of  the  household.  He  would  and,  as  they  were  all  afraid  of  tbe>r 
take  first  one,  and  saying,  **  Did  own  places,  and  even  of  their 
you  not  do  so  and  so,  Sir  ?”  would  in  case  John  should  take  it  m 
straightway  knock  him  down ;  and  head  to  play  the  same  gaine ; 
then  another  in  the  same  way,  Did  were  all  in  a  terrible  rage  ^ 
you  not  do  so  and  so.  Sir  ?  to  be  sure  for  what  he  had  done,  whidi,  t  cy 

you  did.  Sir;”  and  down  with  him  thought,  would  be  a  bad  cxarapif 
al^,  without  more  ceremony.  After  idl  the  gentlemen  round,  ana 
this  he  would  ask  no  questions  at  all,  servants  would  have  no  hfc 

•Unwed  to 
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be  to  keep  his  temper,  and  take  ad-  about,  and  what  a  predicament  he 
vice  from  sensible  people  who  could  was  in  ;  and  by  the  time  the  Hrst  of 
give  it  to  him  ;  and  what  a  mercy  it  the  mob  drew  near  his  house,  they 
was  there  were  wiser  heads  about  saw  him  standing  up  very  coolly, 
Inm  than  his  own,  to  keep  him  out  clenching  his  fists,  and  squaring 
of  such  mad  pranks :  they  said  they  with  his  arms,  as  if  to  let  them 
would  not  be  surprised  if  Frank,  in  know  that  there  would  be  cracked 
one  of  his  raging  fits,  should  come  crowns  before  they  should  get  hold 
over  and  cut  all  their  throats,  or  set  of  him.  And  he  happened  to  cast 
the  house  in  fire  about  their  ears :  his  eye  u|K)n  a  little,  ragged,  well- 
they  advised  him,  if  he  valued  his  built,  sharp-looking  fellow,  standing 
own  life  or  theirs,  to  go,  with  the  by,  to  whom  he  said,  ''  Look  you, 
rest  of  his  neighbours,  and  get  Frank  my  lad,  you  seem  a  tight  little  gen- 
laid  by  the  heels,  and  brought  to  tleinan  ;  1  will  find  you  employment 
justice,  or  else  sent  to  Bedlam,  if  he  if  you  have  a  mind  for  it.’*  Now 
were  really  mad,  which  seemed  the  this  fellow,  whose  name  was  Ferrara, 
likelier  case ;  for  it  was  not  fit,  they  and  whom  a  game  at  flstycutts  did 
taid,  that  such  a  fellow  should  be  more  good  than  his  dinner,  imme- 
allowed  to  run  wild  about  the  coun-  diatcly  replied,  **  Ay,  marry,  with 
try,  to  the  terror  and  danger  of  all  my  heart.  Sir,*’  and  jumped  at 
lieacetble  people — and  a  number  of  the  offer :  and  he  soon  shewed  his 
other  things,  to  the  same  purpose,  mettle ; — for  no  sooner  did  the  ])eo- 
Now  when  John  had  heard  this,  he  pie  come  up  and  attack  the  house, 
»id,  **  By  my  faith,  my  lads,  there  than  he  flew  upon  them  like  a  wild 
is  sense  in  what  you  say :  nobody  cat ;  and  bit,  and  scratched,  and  spit, 
knows  what  the  poor  distracted  gen-  and  hissed,  and  laid  about  him, 
tlemtn  may  take  into  his  head,  and  sometimes  with  one  hand,  sometimes 
therefore  we  shall  have  him  put  into  with  another ;  now  with  a  stick  and 
a  strait  jacket,  and  given  into  the  then  witli  a  stone ;  at  one  time  he 
care  of  his  friends,  until  he  come  to  would  be  fifty  yarcls  away  from  you, 
his  senses  again — whichfv!  pray  he  the  very  next  moment  he  would 
may,  in  due  time.”  Now,  John  was  have  you  by  the  throat  In  short, 
a  plain,  straight-forward  gentleman,  what  with  nia  strength,  and  what 
aiid  every  thing  with  him  was  no  with  his  contrivances  and  his  tricks, 
sooner  said  than  done ao  forthwith  (for  he  had  more  tricks  than  a 
out  he  tallied,  and  was  soon  at  the  chained  monkey),  the  people  began 
head  of  the  mob,  who,  by  this  time,  to  think  he  could  be  nothing  other 
Were  gathering  round  Frank’s  house,  than  a  devil  incarnate,  and  were 
and  trying  to  burst  open  his  door,  glad  to  escape,  with  life  in  their  bo- 
And  then,  to  be  sure,  there  arose  a  dies,  to  their  own  houses.  But  John 
confusion  and  disturbance,  in  the  kept  him  in  work  for  all  his  tricks, 
neighbourhood,  that  nobody  remem-  Ai^  so  much,  in  the  mean  time, 
hemi  any  tiling  like  it for  when-  for  Ferrara the  rest  of  the  story 
ever  Francis  saw  what  was  brewing,  will  be  told  afterwards,  if  any  one 
he  began  to  consider  what  he  was  should  wish  to  hear  it. 
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INQUISITION 

.  J,  ^  Li.oesnt£,  born  the  30tU  of  a  very  moderate  estate.  The  ina- 
of  March  1T56,  at  Kincon  del  Soto,  tcmal  uncle  of  Ae  young  Llorente, 
Calahorra,  in  Arragon,  was  the  a  beneficiary  priest  of  the  city  of 
WofDonJ.F.LlorenteyAlcarraz,  Calahorra,  undertook  Uie  superm- 
wd  of  j^onna  Maria  Manuela  Gon-  tcndence  of  his  education.  After 
zdes  y.  Mendisahiu,  both  of  an  an-  having  pasa^  through  his  philoso- 
cient  and  iMihle  fauillyj  hut  possessed  phical  studies  at  Tarragona,  ne 

"  'jr'!  - - -  r  -  -  ^  -  III  ■  - 

*  •  TfUMiMad  ft«m  an  able  article  by  M.  Mahuh  In  the  Rrvue  KneycUip4Htpie  (for 
April,),  to .w'hich,  during  the  last  four  years,  M.  Llorcnte  had  been  a  frequent  and  va- 
cotitnbutor. 
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rarti^Tiki  These  rcsnrs  had  Wea  Jlemr  irbicb  lir 

dcHfueii  IB  a  ccnvuc  of  ^kit  wdcr  ssits  Wre  caHeA  JmutrmwL.  Ttn 
of  Meter  ;  aisd  xht  tarhery  m  coo-  eoBoatst  fonded  bis  yri'Iectiwt  «». 
foncitr  oiih  an  odd  cbou^  canoiu.  ob  nfa— incifies,  mi. 
gratraJir  cek^aaxed  ckr  rondvsaoB  the  fafae  decreets.  The  mad  a. 
of  t^xa  hr  the  repraectadoD  of  a  dentaadw  aad  exteadte  kaooMR 
coaMdj,  which  was  peritoiued  br  the  of  >i.  Liotme  prtKirad  hiss  bsB 
rndi^i  in  the  xotenor  of  the  coo-  tbeoe  etxeaeeas  oodoBs.  aod  ^ceptr- 
%^nL  Go  this  occasios.  a  piecr^  cx>-  ed  hxm  to  hecaose*  m  doe  mst.  cor 
Qtied  The  Pnuicr%t  was  se-  of  the  watmit  adrecaws  for  rch- 

Ic^ed  ;  the  part  cf  Abi^ad^  fins  the  poBs  hhertr.  At  kosth  he  wts  or- 
vife  of  Xabal,  and  a^erwards  the  dairifd  priest  hr  the  Boohopofioh- 
spouse  cf  King  Datid,  bciitzassfBed  bony  dioeesao,  ia  117^.  ia  em¬ 
us  Liorente,  on  arconct  of  hit  asxee-  seqBnsoe  of  a  di^ccsina  prgeoref 
oble  phTsiogDocDT.  The  caMss  of  for  that  pBipoK.  bring  then  htth 
the  cathednJ,  the  nagistrates,  and  non  cbactwentr-tkree  pears  of 
the  pnacipal  inhabitaats  of  the  city,  la  the  obbik  of  a  niash.  he  aa< 
were  inris^  to  witness  this  spectacle;  aathorioed  to  coofeai  sen,  hoidd 
oBd  oa  areli  did  the  ronag  actors  ssic-  not  reoeire  power  to  coafes  oooet 
o^  in  the  repreoentatiop,  that^the  till  after  t^  oqarr  of  hnr  piors. 
piece  was  aere^  times  repeated.  A  htde  after  his  oicesdiCal  <*^a^ 
In  the  month  of  October  ins,  tkn,  M.  Lioteate.  hariac  fchhrf 
Lloiente  went  to  Saragossa  to  study  hb  course  of  study,  went  l»  '  ahem 
Jaw.  Although  the  course  at  th^  to  receire  the  booaet  cf  ia 

semiiruT  oaotxnaed  four  years,  no-  Canon  Law.  Such  was  eoeo  thn 
tiling  was  taught  bat  the  Institiites  the  soundness  and  liberabty  rf  hh 
of  Jnsrinian,  and  the  Pandects.  Du-  ideas,  that  he  exerted  himself  pes^ 
ring  the  racasioB  of  1T75,  the  sub-  ly,thoii^  unfucceasftiUy, to  prr ^ 
ject  of  this  memoir  made  his  first  an  aged  £oc4rd attic  fim 
joBmey  to  Madrid,  where  he  fro-  his  property  in  farowr  of  the  tnK 
qnen^  the  two  principal  theatres,  to  the  erduBOB  of  Idsown 
awd  imbibed  that  tatte  for  dramB-  Haring  returned  to 
tie  eompositioo  whidi,  after  having  die  aeeood  thne,  in  I7^1» 
read  and  meditated  atientrrelj  the  rente,  after  wndergoing  a 
Poedcs  of  Aristotle,  (translated  into  examiDatiaB  on  the  dril  ana  cc^ 
Spanish  by  J.  Goosales  de  Salas),  mon  law  of  the  iwiatTy*  oa* 
a^  Hcraee’s  Epistle  to  the  Piooo,  ted  an  advocate  before  the  Sojersi^ 
(translated  into  Spanish  verse  by  D.  Council  of  Castille;  sikI  w** 
V'incent  Eopinel,)  led  him  to  attmpt  year  received  as  a  roem^^* 
the  compostdoo  of  a  comedy,  whi^  Royal  Academy  of  the  Holy 
he  called  Matrimonial  Distrust,  and  of  the  Liturgy,  and  of  R®«J****?^ 
wfaieb  be  afterwards  thought  a  very  History  of  Spain,  escablishrf 
mediocre  performance.  It  should  be  drid  milder  the  protection  of  w 
recollected,  that,  in  Spain  as  in  Italy,  dote.  .  •  i  n 

ecclesiastics  diew  themselves.  The  edhee  of 

without  incurring  scandal,  in  the  tmr-fiseai^fptntrai  (Pwiclsi^f^*"^ 
public  tbeatM  In  1776,  M.  Uo-  of  the  Bishopric  rf  L"ahhoy  ^ 
rente  look  his  degree  as  Bachelor  of  mg  beconm  vacant  hi  17^  •  ^ 

Laws ;  the  year  following  he  was  rente  was  appointed^to 
elected  Bene^ary  of  the  Chapter  of  biahop,  wbo^  at  the  mn*  •*** 


The  3gr  fixed  hr  the  canons  in  ase  is  twenty -five;  by  the  ancient  cMttom, 


Jdinme^r  if 

inml  apM  tkr  tkk  at*  XIcht* 
£«a(nI;aBAiieAiaBrif  leik 
rvvtt  aoH^  tke  KLahtp£e4  vcnt^** 
caMB  at  cimr  two  a£c«»«  ^  uekt  a 
M  kaoLTs  fiaaa  slavp^  10  cmpoBa  a 
anaarw  aark»k»>«a  in  :^fKla  aadrr 
dir  BGlrat  O^trxttn^  and  aaick  bran 

IV*  piece,,  sa^xs^^neu  viiib  anectes, 
T^aWibfii  aa  tbe  liaiiaa  ain  tin  ia 
was  ratkleil  Tkt  iSm  iciai 
ittfT.-ailMy  U|fcnrr,  aad  vas  aacveaa- 
imiit  Rprearmced  ia  a  pnrate  haaar. 
M.  Liomae  faeagr^ad  laas  kia  taste 
kir  iizaaaauc  paetnr,  mod  at  a  Vster 
perial  caupoaeii  a  cnawiie  called 
Emc^  Km^  af  tar  Ciaau.  in  vkick 
ke  anciBpa^  ta  sketch  an  oatiiae  at 
^  iaoiijnMs  aad  Tiriagniue  aoico 
thea  ^ciuted  his  caanuy :  this  per« 
tannaacr  was  aecer  pahlishaL  la 
Kbi,  H.  iiarente  adamaed  a  re^ 
pcewatariaa  at  King  Caaries  111.  ia 
onkr  a>  ohtaia  saaae  ledactiau  ia 
laaea  paid  b?  the  iahahitants  o£ 
his  oatiTe  ptvrince ;  and  he  had  aoc 
•■ij  the  hoooar  to  saeceed  ia  his 
•h)cct,  hat  the  hia^,  oaer  aad  above, 
piaced  at  his  disp»>sal  abuadaat 
vacant  far  leheriap  the  ditfms  which 
then  prevailed,  aad  apfwiuted  him 
ta  dis^hate  them. 

“  The  rear  IXi^’*  tars  M.  Lh>- 
f*Mtt  ia  hia  BiognphMai  Natke. 
TOttra  by  hanwdf  •,  “  was  the  ^ 
nod  at  which  1  abaadoned,  entimr, 
Italian  priacxpks  in  aniter  of 
ditctplxae,  die  scholastic  doctnnes  in 
thealsgy,  aad  the  pcripaiedc  max- 
ia  philosophy  aad  the  natural 
•^Qtea...  A  learaed  and  judicious 
pntoQ,  who  tbca  lived  in  Calahatia, 
fde  aw  a.*naihle  that  a  gieat  p^ 
^  mf  knowlet^e  tasted  on  pr^u* 
^*cc%  or  was  drawn  fhNB  books  full 
of  enacs.  He  ofieerd  to  superintead 
tay  laadiag.  i  bad  ohaerv^  chat  he 
passnted  haowladpa  superior  to  that 
af  ettber  the  chrgv  or  laity  of  Ca- 
Vham»  aad  dial  )ie  ^ave  exprea- 
«hn  to  ideas  and  ndlaoiioas  which  1 
had  not  met  with  in  mj  favunrite 
autbora.  *  Every  tkiag  htn  bdaw,* 
ho  aaad  to  oap  to  mev  *  wmj  be  le- 
tolvod  into  facta,  or  laaaoniBpa ;  no- 


fVa  Jt- 

tdk  ac  least  manl  vow  cuauprvhcad  the 
evidrawe  wpoa  wh^  thry  are  crawad- 
ad  :  f.Y  there  h  ao  aathortty  heyaad 
awn civea^aa|nai  to  sabdae  the 
reasua  which  Nature  has  c:iven  us.'  '* 
Tcder  the  icdneaca  ad  these  ideas, 
\l,  Uareate  saadt  rapid  paaavvas  ia 
this  aew  path.  Hea^  k  is  ohviw 
that  tho  iaa»oidr*c  philcsophy  sf  XI. 
Lisreace  was  evetedb^^v  diiereat 
ttesa  that  which  M.  L'Al»be  de  La 
Idenaak  preietKk  he  has  rrceadv 
dkeovered,  aad  which,  aa  is  well 
kaown,  adraks  ao  ocher  rvad  to  the 
dkevTwy  af  trath,  exjvpc  dwaw^ 
the  ciediuia  af  aushoritv. 

It  must  be  coahmsesl.  that  the  la- 
quisidoQ  of  Spaia  was  ac  chk  f^rkd 
very  ill  advised :  for  in  1TS5  the 
tribunal  af  the  Holy  Odke  as  Log- 
raoo  chase  M.  Lloreote  as  its  coxa- 
nussary.  It  vras  otvessarv  for  hka 
to  prove  that  hb  family,  foe  three 
peacTstions  back,  bad  mcutivd  no 
punishment  frani  the  Holy  Ihlke, 
aad  that  they  were  dcseecdcd  nei¬ 
ther  from  dews,  XIoors.  nor  Here¬ 
tics  :  a  formality  sutkeieatly  annoy¬ 
ing^  at  lease  as  aw  as  repiwds  the 
treoad  poiat ;  for  he  whoi.  10  expwr- 
|:ate  hk  race  from  all  concaminatioo, 
should  go  back  to  the  epoch  af  the 
eotablbhmenc  of  the  ln4)uisitkm« 
would  tiiid  it  necessary  to  |wove  that 
40dl  persons  (calculating  from  the 
mean  term  of  the  duration  of  human 
life)  were  neither  Mooes,  dews,  nor 
Heretics.  However,  the  name  of 
none  of  hb  ancestors  being  found 
inscribed  in  the  Kegistevs  of  the  Ho¬ 
ly  Office,  they  were  saiktkd.  M. 
Lloivnte  likewise  applied  himself, 
with  some  success,  to  presdiin^  till, 
in  the  i>uchess  of  Sotooiayor, 

first  Ladv  to  Qween  Louisa,  wife 
C'hailta  iv,  received  ham  into  her 
•rnrtce,  under  the  title  ot'  Csasalliw 
de  IXunoni :  subac<)uently  he  became 
QSie  of  the  tratanwntary  exmtors  of 
tk>«  lady,  in  eoi\$uDction  with  Gran 
dess  of  »pain.  Bishops,  and  Members 
sf  the  Council  of  t  astille  ;  and,  last¬ 
ly,  tutor  of  the  present  Duke  of  So- 
tosnayar,  one  of  the  ncbcat  proprie¬ 
tors  ^Spnin. 

At  the  ootnmenomMnt  of  1789 


ver  behewa  the  first  without  authen- 
4io  aad  cradihlr  totttmnay ;  Dover  the  Grand  Impuailor  General,  D. 
dii^  to  the  accoad,  whatavar  he  the  An^tin  Rnhoi  de  Cevalloa,  Biabop 
nuthoiiip  hf  whkfa  tlwy  me  support-  of  daeo,  named  M-  Llorente  Seer,  - 
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tary-General  of  the  Inquisition,  a  post  the  Madrid  Gaiette,  has  not  been 
which  he  held  till  1791,  and  which  printed.  It  procured  him,  how- 
placed  at  his  disposal  the  archives  ever,  the  office  of  Cenaory  which  he 
of  the  Holy  Office,  which  he  was  one  exercised  with  discernment  and  for- 
day  to  disclose  to  the  world.  The  bearance. 

same  year  he  was  twice  admitted  to  At  the  commencement  of  1791, 
the  presence  of  Charles  IV.,  and  the  and  in  consequence  of  some  court 
Qu^n  his  wife,  in  order  to  place  in  intrigues,  M.  Llorente  was  obliged 
their  hands  the  different  pious  lega-  to  quit  Madrid,  and  retire  to  his 
cies  of  tile  Lkichess  of  Sotomayor  ;  prebtmd  at  Calahorra.  It  was  then 
and  their  Migesties  were  pleased  to  that  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  of- 
signify  their  approbation  of  his  con-  fer  hospitality  to  a  considerable 
duct,  by  presenting  him  with  a  pre-  number  of  French  priests,  whom  the 
bend  in  tlie  church  of  Calahorra..  fury  of  the  Kevolution  bad  forced  to 
This  benefice  appeared  to  him  pre-  seek  an  asylum  in  Spain.  He  found 
ferable  to  the  more  eminent  post  of  himself  the  only  person  at  Calahorra 
Inquisitor  of  Carthagena  in  the  In-  who  understood  the  French  language, 
dies,  whidi  D.  Augustin  Hubin  at  which  circumstance  naturally  led 
the  same  time  offered  him.  The  him  to  act  as  interpreter  between  the 
Count  Florida  Blanca  was  at  this  exiles  and  the  ecclesiastical  and  civil 
periotl  the  principal  Minister  who  authorities  of  the  country.  It  was 
governed  Spain.  This  able  and  en.  he  who  verified  the  papers  of  the 
lightened  statesman,  thinking  that  proscribed,  provided  for  their  lodging 
the  movement  which  had  already  be-  and  support,  catechised  those  who 
gun  to  agitate  Europe  required  ra-  were  thought  fit  to  exercise  the  furc- 
ther  to  be  seconded  and  governed  by  tions  of  the  holy  ministry,  and  pro- 
I»wer,  than  irritated  by  ill-timed  re-  cured  for  them  fees  for  saying  mass, 
sistance,  had  applied  himself  to  acce-  and  even  employment  in  different  i>t- 
lerate  in  Spain  the  progress  of  know-  rishes.  Besides  these  personal  atten- 
ledge  and  civilization.  With  this  view  tioas,  M.  Llorente  interested  in  fs- 
he  instituted  at  Madrid  an  academy  of  vour  of  the  French  priests,  the  gene- 
history,  of  which  M.  Llorente  became  rosity  of  several  distinguished  person- 
a  meml^r,  and  even  supported  pub-  ages  in  Spain,  from  whom  he  obtained 
lie  theses  on  important  points  of  the  considerable  suras,  and  among  whom 
national  history.  Some  notice  has  he  cites  the  Cardinal  de  Lorenzans, 
been  preserved  of  one  of  these  literary  Archbishop  of  Toledo,  the  Arch- 
exhibitions,  celebrated  in  the  Iloyal  bishop  of  Seville,  the  Bishop  of  C(»r- 
Monastery  of  St  Isidore,  at  which  doba^  and  other  prelates.  We  shall 
the  most  distin^ished  personages  of  find  in  the  sequel,  that,  when  exiled 
the  capital  assisted,  and  where  the  in  his  turn,  not  many  years 
Cardinal  de  Lorenzana,  then  Arch-  wards,  M.  Llorente  was  repaid  for 
bishop  of  Toledo,  and  Primate  of  these  benefits  with  the  basest  ingra^ 
the  kingdom,  did  not  disdain  to  place  titude. 

himself  among  the  number  of  the  The  year  following,  M.  Llorente 
disputonta.  The  thesis  of  M.  Llo-  wrote  a  History  of  the  Emipation  w 
rente  had  for  its  object  to  develope  the.  French  Clergy  to  Spain*  wbicu 
the  plans  proposed  for  the  restora-  was  .  intended  to  form  a 
tion  of  literary  pursuits  in  Christen-  quarto  ;  but  in  passing  through  ^ 
dom,  by  Cassiodorusin  Italy,  during  hands  of  different  persons 
the  6th  century y—€it  Isidore  (ff  Se-  examination  it  was  subnuttea, 
ville,  in  Spain  during  the  7  th,—  manuscript  was  lost :  tlw 
Charlemagne  in  France,  aided  by  jUcalr  however,  endeavoured  to  co^ 
Alcuin,  towards  the  end  of  the  8th,--t.  sole  him  for  this  loss,  by 
and  to  determine  if  any  of  riieee  hhn  that  .oircumsianoet  iwuw 
plans  was  adapted  to  the  *  present  have  permitted  :the  |whUcsne” 
time,  and  with  what  modifications,  the  work.'  About,  this  ^ 

M.  Lloiente  laboured  to  establish  the  Manuel  Abad  La  Sierra, , 
supenority  of  St  Isidore,  to  whom  ened  man,  riwugh  Inquisitor-^ 
tile  ecclesi^cal ,  sciences .  in  Spain  of  Spain ,iGast  his  eyes  upon  *  • 

have  been  indebted  for  all  their  sue-  rente,  (precisely  on  account  oi  n 
cess.  His  dissertation,  analyzed  in  derate  and  philosophical  opinions,; 
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a  proper  person  to  digest  ami  arrange 
the  plan  of  some  important  inodiiica- 
tions  which  he  viri^hed  to  intnxluce  iri 
the  internal  constitution  and  forms  of 
procedure  of  the  Inquisition.  But  a 
court  intrigue  soon  displaced  the  ho¬ 
nest  Inquisitor,  who  was  dismissed 
l)efore  he  could  carry  his  projects  in¬ 
to  execution.  Subsequently,  how¬ 
ever,  M.  Llorente  was  invited  by  a 
person  of  influence  to  rccommelice 
the  exposition  of  these  plans,  which 
there  was  still  some  hope  of  carrying 
into  effect ;  and  he  set  himself  to  the 
work,  in  concert  with  his  Diocesan, 
the  Bishop  of  Calahorra,  to  whose 
intelligence  and  wisdom  he  has 
thought  proper  to  pay  a  warm  tribute,' 
although  we  have  since  seen  the  same 
prelate,  in  the  Cortes  of  Cadiz,  vot¬ 
ing  for  the  continuance  of  the  Inqui¬ 
sition.  When  the  labour  was  com¬ 
pleted,  M.  Llorente  took  a  journey 
to  Madrid,  in  order  to  watch  over, 
and,  if  possible,  contribute  to  its  suc¬ 
cess.  The  scheme  was  patronized  by 
the  Prince  of  the  Peace,  (Godoy,) 
then  the  all-powerful  Minister  and 
favourite  ;  and  M.  de  Cabarrus,  and 
M.  lie  Jovelianos,  entered  into  it  with 
the  greatest  zeal.  Nothing  less  was 
contemplated  than  giving  publicity 
to  the  hitlierto  dark  and  mysterious 
proceedings  of  the  Holy  Office.  M; 
de  Jovelianos  having  been  called  to 
the  Ministry  of  Grace  and  Justice, 
M.  Llorente  acquired  new  credit  and 
influence ;  but  the  too  sudden  fall  of 
that  able  and  enlightened  minister, 
once  more  postponed,  to  an  indefinite 
period,  these  contemplated  improve- 
inents.  In  1?96,  and  the  years  fol¬ 
lowing,  the  Sovereign  Council  of  the 
Hoyai  Chamber  of  the  Indies  placed 
the  name  of  M.  Llorente  on  the  lists 
of  presentation  submitted  to  the  King 
for  the  Bishoprics  of  Mecboacan,  and 
^  Buenos  Ayres,  and  for  the  Arch- 
oishopric  of  Manilla.  ^ 

Hat  the  agents  of  the  Inquisition 
were  already  preparing  for  M.  Llo- 
renie  his  fint  perseentions.  He  bad 
h^  the  courage  to  pay  his  respects  to 
the  fallen  Minister,  M.de  Jovelianos, 
^  he  passed  through  Calahorra 
to  the  place  of  bis  exile ;  and  among 
the  papers  of  that  Minister  his  ene¬ 
mies  had  discovered  the  scheme  of 
M.  iJbrente  for  modifying  and  ame* 
horiaing  the  proceedings  of  the  In¬ 
quisition.  ’  This  was  in  1901 ;  and 


that  abominable  tribunal,  whose  mo¬ 
dern  l)eiiignity  has  been  sometimes 
of  late  boasted  of,  persccuteil,  un¬ 
der  different  pretences,  and,  among 
others,  that  of  Jansenism,  the  most 
respectable  persons  who  had  had  any 
connection  with  M.  de  Jovelianos. 
D.  Antonio  de  la  Cuesta,  Archdeacon 
of  the  Cathedral  of  Avila,  was  thrown 
into  a  dungeon,  where  he  remained 
for  five  years.  1).  Geronimo,  his 
brother,  penitentiary  canon  of  the 
same  church,  was  compelled  to  save 
himself  by  retiring  to  France.  Both 
were  declared  innocent,  and  they 
were  so  in  fact ;  but  without  power¬ 
ful  protection  their  innocence  would 
have  been  of  little  avail.  Processes 
were  also  instituted  by  the  Inquisi¬ 
tion  against  the  Countess  of  Monti-  ' 
jo,  notwithstanding  her  high  rank  ; 
against  her  cousin  I).  Antonio  Pala- 
fox,  Bishop  of  (/uen^a ;  against  1). 
Antonio  Tabira,  Bishop  of  iSalamaiv 
ca ;  against  D.  ‘  Augustin  Abatl  La 
Sierra,  Bishop  of  Barcelona ;  and 
against  several  canons  of  St  Isidore 
at  Madrid.  The^  recent  cxainples 
deserve  to  be  cited,  as  furnishing 
sufficient  proof,  that  if  the  knowledge 
of  the  age,  and  that  refinement  of 
manners  which  it  has  produced,  have 
caused  the  Familiars  of  the  Holy  Of¬ 
fice  to  slumber  a  little  in  their  den, 
the  mailness  of  party  spirit  is  at  any 
time  sufficient  to  restore  to  that  sacri¬ 
legious  institution  all  its  native  fero¬ 
city.  At  the  post-office  at  Madrid, 
tlie  correspondence  of  M.  de  Llo¬ 
rente  with  the  Countess  of  Montyo 
had  betn  opened,  copies  taken,  and 
the  letters  suftereil  to  reach  their  des¬ 
tination,  .  that  the  replies  iniglu  also 
be  obtained.  The  collection  was 
transmitted  to  the  Inquisitor-Gene¬ 
ral,  and  M.  de  Llorente  received  or¬ 
ders  to  place  himself  as  prisonsr  in  a 
convent,  where,  a  few  days  after,  a 
member  of  the  Supreme  Council  of 
the  Inquisition  came  to  intimate  to 
him  a  decree  of  that  tribunal,  which 
deptosed  him  from  his  situations  of 
Becretary  and  Commissary  to  the 
Holy  Office,  condemned  him  to  pay 
a  fine  of  fifty  ducats,  ahd  to  continue 
in  confinement  for  a  month  in  the 
convent.  As  to  the  motive  which 
provok^  the  sentence,  he  was  kft 
in  utter  ignorance ;  but  in  restoring 
him  his  papers  which  had  been  seis¬ 
ed,  all  those  which  related  to  the  In- 
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quisitton^  together  with  eome  wri-  obtained  various  boons  for  bis  native 
tings  in  defence  of  the  liberties  of  province, 
the  Spanish  Church,  and  in  oppo-  The  year  1809  witnessed  the  fall  of 
sition  to  the  pretensions  of  the  Court  the  Inquisition,  which  had  hetnabo- 
of  Kome,  were  withheld,  Hshed  in  Spain,  by  a  decree  of  the  new 

The  disgrace  of  M.  Llorente  con-  King;  and  M.  Llorente  was  chosen  to 
thmed  till  1805 :  this  period  he  pass-  examine  its  vast  archives,  ami  to  write 
ed  in  his  province,  devoting  himself  the  history  of  that  infamous  tribu- 
to  literary  research  and  to  works  of  nal.  During  two  years,  several  per- 
piety  and  usefulness.  Recalled  at  sons  were  employed  under  his  direr- 
len^h  to  Madrid,  to  engage  in  some  tions,  in  copying,  or  extracting  the 
historical  inquiries  which  interested  original  pieces  which  were  found  in 
the  government,  he  was  nominated  by  these  archives.  The  combination  of 
the  King,  in  1806,  as  Canon  of  the  these  valuable  materials,  with  those 
Metropolitan  church  of  Toledo ;  then  which  he  had  been  employed  in  col- 
'Ecoldtrc  (Master  of  the  Schools)  of  lecting  since  1789,  enabled  him  to 
the  same  chapter,  an  office  united  to  draw  that  picture  of  the  Holy  Office 
the  place  of  Chancellor  of  the  Univer-  which  has  gained  for  him  the  sur- 
sity  of  that  city ;  and  in  the  fol-  name  of  the  Suetonhis  of  the  Jnfthi- 
lowing  year  he  was  instituted  as  Ec-  tion  In  the  same  year,  the  mo- 
clesiastical  Chevalier  of  the  order  of  nastic  ordCTs  having  been  suppressed, 
Charles  III.,  after  having  given  the  he  was  charged  with  carrying,  gra- 
proofs  of  nobility  required  by  the  sta-  dually,  this  suppression  into  e^t, 
tutes  of  the  order.  and  with  collecting  the  moveables  ind 

Till  this  period,  the  career  of  M.  effects  of  the  convents  which  bad  been 
Llorente  had  been  almost  wholly  re-  shut  up.  He  acquitted  himself  of 
ligious ;  it  now  changed  its  charac-  this  difficult  task  in  such  a  minner 
ter,  and  became poUtical.  The  French  as  to  soften  its  rigour  and  severity, 
had  invaded  Spain  :  in  the  month  The  important  situation  of  director- 
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an  office  which  confers  the  general 
distribution  of  the  royal  alms  ;  a  spe¬ 
cies  of  bounty  sufficiently  ill  under¬ 
stood,  if  it  be  considered  in  relation 
to  the  principles  of  political  economy, 
but  which,  from  tlie  monastic  spirit 
which  has  so  long  predominated  in 
Spain,  has  become  in  that  country  a 
sort  of  national  usage. 

While  occupied  with  these  em¬ 
ployments,  so  important  and  so  diver¬ 
sified,  M.Llorente  published- in  Spain 
(a  circumstance  wnich  required  some 
courage  on  his  part,)  the  first  outline 
of  his  Mietory  of  the  InquitUion. 
Subsequently,  he  recast  the  work, 
and  published  it  in  French ;  it  is 
since  this  latter  period  that  his  name 
became  known  throughout  £uroi)e. 

In  the  month  of  August  1812,  in 
consequence  of  the  loss  of  the  battle 
of  Arapiles,  (Salamanca,)  the  court  of 
Joseph  having  been  obliged  to  eva¬ 
cuate  Madrid,  M.  Llorentc  followed 
it  to  Valentia,  and  published  in  that 
city  some  pamphlets  in  favour  of  his 
})arty.  These  brochures  exhibit  in 
their  author  a  melancholv  blindness 
to  the  public  opinion  of  nis  nation, 
and  to  its  real  interests :  one  of  them 
is  even  directed  against  the  Cortes  of 
Cadiz,  and  the  principles  of  their  ce¬ 
lebrated  Constitution.  Such  were 
the  deplorable  consequences  of  the 
first  fatal  deviation  from  the  honour¬ 
able  path  of  genuine  patriotism.  At 
length,  the  successive  reverses  of  the 
French  armies  forced  M.  Llorente  to 
follow  them  across  the  Pyrenees :  he 
fntered  France  by  Oleron,  and,  hav¬ 
ing  visited  Bourdeaux,  Toulouse,  and 
other  cities  of  the  South  of  France, 
lie  arrived  in  Paris  in  the  month  of 
March  I614w  The  great  events  of 
that  yearf'were  accomplished,  and 
Ferdinand  ascended  the  throne  pr^ 
served  for  him  by  the  heroism  ol'  his 

Tnoparty  of  Joseph,  which  had  ne¬ 
ver  em^oy^  any  ot^r  argument  than 
^hat, of  force,  disappeaffed  when  it  no 
longer  bad  that  argument  to  support 
it;  attd)fbw  of  hia  adherents  ndade 
AQy  difficulty  in  submitting  to  Fer¬ 
dinand.  Governed  by  the  counsels 
of  a  fe\v  courtiers,  who  drove  him  on 
acts  of  the  most  implacable  cruelty, 
^ia  miserable  despot  soon  began  to 
overtura  the  work  of  those  who  bad 
defemled  his  crown  while  he  was  in 
captivity,  and  to  proscribe  at  once 


the  generous  citizens  who  had  stead¬ 
fastly  adhered  to  their  country  and 
the  cause  of  independence,  and  those 
Spaniards,  known  by  the  name  of 
Jo.se phinos,  whose  oilers  of  submis¬ 
sion  were  rejected  with  disdain.  As 
one  of  these,  M.  Llorentc  suffered  the 
double  punishment  of  perpetual  ba¬ 
nishment  and  confiscation  of  bU  pro¬ 
perty  ;  and,  among  other  things,  tost, 
in  consequence  of  this  measure,  a  lib¬ 
rary  of  8000  volumes,  which  he  bad 
left  at  Madrid,  and  which  consistetl 
of  a  great  number  of  MSS.,  and  of 
rare  and  valuable  books.  He  found 
himself  despoiled  at  once  of  his  pre¬ 
ferments  and  of  his  ecclesiastical  re¬ 
venues.  In  his  quality  of  canon  and 
dignitary  of  the  church  of  Toledo, 
he  protested  against  these  consequen¬ 
ces  of  the  royal  decree,  and  demand¬ 
ed  to  be  regularly  heard  and  tried ; 
which  protesUtion  he  published. 
The  rules  and  principles  of  discipline 
acknowledged  by  the  Catholic  church 
were  certainly  in  bis  favour;  for 
when,  at  the  commencement  of  the 
Revolution,  the  French  priests  and 
bishops  protested  against  several  se¬ 
vere  measures  of  which  they  wene  the 
objects,  they  appealed  to  the  same 
principles  with  M.  Llorente.  It  is 
therefore  a  little  surprising  that  tliese 
principles  were  so  totally  unsuccess¬ 
ful  with  the  very  persons  who,  at 
the  time  they  were  appealed  to  by  the 
French  refugees,  had  declared  them¬ 
selves  their  most  zealous  and  ardent 
patrons  and  admirers. 

During  the  year  1814,  M.  Lio- 
rente  made  a  voyage  to  London,  but 
the  climate  disagreeing  with  him,  he 
resolved  to  establish  himself  defini¬ 
tively  at  Paris.  The  riches  of,  and 
ready  access  to  the  public  libraries, 
ami  the  honourable  and  pleasant  so¬ 
ciety  of  the  learned  men  of  that  ca¬ 
pital,  who  vied  with  each  other  in 
doing  justice  to  the  merit  of  the 
learned  Spanish  priest,  caused  him 
to  find  charms  in  this  foreign  resi¬ 
dence;  and  he  devoted  himself  to 
those  literary  .researches  for  which 
he  was  so  eminentlv  (qualified.  Dif¬ 
ferent  writings  relative  to  the  an¬ 
cient  and  modem  history  of  Spain 
were  the  fruits  of  hii  diligence  in 
this  retreat ;  and  on  one  occasion 
he  even  appeared  on  the  political 
arena,  with’^uiat  eclat  which  so  well 
becomes  calumniated  innocence,  when 
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a  member  of  tlie  Chamber  of  Depu-  them  to  foresee  the  long  rcsponsibi- 
ties,  who  had  not  yet  accustomed  Uty  which  such  attempts  would  eni 
the  tribune  to  the  audacity  of  his  tail  on  them.  M.  Llorente  presents 
recriminations,  insulted  French  ge-  a  new. and  melancholy  example  of 
nerosity,  by  recommending  the  ivith-  the  implacability  of  those  who  call 
holding  the  bread  granted  to  the  themselves  the  disciples  of  a  Master 
Spaniards,  whom  tlie  French  inva-  who  taught  nothing  but  Peace  and 
sion  of  their  country,  and  the  subse<*  Love,  ^arcely  was  the  Hiaiory  nf 
quent  reverses  of  Napoleon,  had  de-  the  Inquisition  published,  when  the 
prived  of  their  property  and  rank,  TribunaPof  Penitence,  where  he  con- 
and  forced  to  seek  an  asylum  from  soled  some  exiles  of  the  roost  Catho- 
the  nation  which  had  been  the  lie  nation,  w^as  shut  up  against  him. 
cause  of  their  calamities.  With  that  He  had  been  in  the  habit  of  celebra- 
warmth  ofheart,  and  pomp  of  diction^  ting  mass  at  the  church  of  Saint 
which  characterize  nis  talent,^  M.  Eustache,  and  tire  small  piitance 
Laine  instantly  came  forward  to  ren.*  which  a  pious  charity  had  attached 
derjustice  to  the  feelings  of  the  nation,  to  the  service,  contributed  scantily 
On  his  part,  M.  Llorente  spoke  in  to  provide  for  the  necessities  of  his 
justification,  at  least,  of  the  intentions  old  age.  The  ecclesiastical  8U})criors 
of  the  individuals  who  groaned  with  of  the  diocese  of  Paris  caused  it  to 
him  under  a  common  misfortune;  be  signified  to  him  that  he  was  forbid 
exposed  a  crowd  of  gross  errors  which  to  celebrate  the  holy  mysteries  of  his 
M.  Clausel  de  Coussergues  had  com*  religion.  In  a  word,  he  who  bad 
mitted  ;  and  replied  to  the  ignorant  been  a  dignitary  of  one  of  the  richest 
assertion,  that  there  had  no  churches  in  the  Romish  Communion, 

auto  da  fS  since  1680,  by  proving.  Counsellor  of  State  to  the  brotlicr  of 
that  firom  1700  till  1808,  1578  per*  Napoleon,  Director  of  the  National 
sons  had  perished  under  the  faggots  Property,  and  Distributor  of  the 
of  the  Inquisition.  The  publication  Royal  Bounty,  considered  himself 
of  the  complete  annals  of  the  Holy  fortunate  in .  gaining  honourably  s 
Office  followed  soon  after,  and  cir-  Very  moderate  income,  by  instnic^g 
culated  through  the  whole  of  Europe  young  Frenchmen,  in  a  boarding- 
and  America ;  so  that,  translated  into  house  of  Paris,  to  repeat  the  accents 
English,  German,  and  Italian,  the  of  that  fine  Castilian  ton^e,  of 
History  of  the  Inquisition  in  viOYtiohe  which  Raynal  has  said,  *^quelleed 
met  with  in  almost  every  respectable  iclatante  comme  I* or  et  sonore  comm 
library.  The  success  of  this  book  is  to  Var^  rent.”  Will  it  be  beUeved  tW 
be  ascribed,  not  to  the  style,  which  is  intmerance  was  sufficientlv  powenul, 
destitute  ofbrilliancy  and  elegance,*-^  and.  legislation  sufficiently  cruel,  to 
not  to  the  able  arrangement  of  the  interdict  M.  Llorente,  in  the  nanie 
materials,  to  the  energy  of  the  por*  of  the  University  of  Paris,  from  pv- 
traita,  the  depth  of  Uie  views,  or  the  ing  lessons  in  Spanish  in  a  pn>ate 
acuteness  of  tne  observations ;  but  to  institution  !  The  director  of  that  ^ 
tlie  autlienticity  of  the  important  tablishment  exerted  himself  to  oD- 
pieces  which  it  contains,  the  exacti*  tain  the  recal  of  the  prohibition,  bu 
tude  and  novelty  of  the  details  which  his  efforts  were  fruitless.  In  spite  o 
it  discloses,  and  the  striking  truth  his  enemies,  however,  M-  Lloren  ^ 
of  the  simple,  unadorned  narrative,  continued  to  find,  in 
which  have  sufficed  to  bestow  upon  bia  own  erudition,  in  his  **^*^^*^  ^ 
this  book  the  character  of  an  histori*  industry,  in  the  public  m 
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This  performance  is  a  work  of  vast 
erudition,  and  unhappily  furnishes 
matter  of  amusement  and  derision, 
to  those  whom  the  abuses  engraft* 
ed  on  the  Catholic  religion,  together 
with  the  vices  its  ministers,  have 
rendered  its  enemies.  But  besides 
ibat,  the  author  has  collected  a  mass 
of  particulars  of  more  than  doubtful 
authenticity,  (as,  for  instance,  the 
story  of  the  pretended  Popesx  Joan, 
the  apocryphal  character  of  which  is 
now  pretty  generally  admitted,)  the 
reader,  if  a  Catholic,  will  remark, 
with  sorrow  and  regret,  that  the  sub¬ 
ject,  the  aim,  and  even  the  tone  of 
the  work,  are  little  consonant  with 
the  character  of  a  Catholic  priest, 
whose  honour  is,  in  some  sort,  inse¬ 
parable  from  that  of  the  Apostolic 
sec,  whatever  reasonable  liberty  he 
may  take  in  exposing  the  errors  which 
pretend  to  shelter  Siemselves  under 
that  grave  authority.  But  having 
frankly  stated  our  personal  opinion 
of  the  work,  we  may  be  permitted, 
at  the  same  time,  to  express  the  ho¬ 
nest  indignation  with  which  the  se¬ 
verity  exercised  towards  its  author 
has  filled  every  truly  Christian  mind. 
In  the  berinning  of  December  1822 
he  was  ordered  to  quit  Paris  in  three 
days,  and  France  without  delay.  After 
the  Ilevolution  of  1820,  M.  Llorente 
might  have  returned  to  his  native 
country ;  but  as  he  could  not  recover 
the  property  and  the  honours  of 
^hich  preceding  events  had  despoil¬ 
ed  him,  and  as,  moreover,  he  enjoy¬ 
ed  at  Paris  that  security  and  consi¬ 
deration  which  his  period  of  life  re¬ 
quired,  he  had  resolved  to  finish  his 
^8  iu  that  capital.  His  abrupt 
and  violent  expulsion  from  his  adopt¬ 
ed  country  was  therefore  to  him  like 
8  second  exHe.  Efforts  were  made  by 
the  friends  of  M.  Llorente  to  stis- 
Pfnd  at  least  the  execution  of  this  ar¬ 
bitrary  otder,  whieh  could  not  fail  to 
prove  fatal  J  but  these  were  unsuc¬ 
cessful,  and  the  venerable  l^tua- 
genarW'  set  out;  consoled  with  the 
^rks  of  esteem  and  affection,  and 
generous  succourt  tendered  to 
him  ^  aevend  praiseworthy  citizens, 
^^'^^ays  ready  to  brave  calumny,  in 
order  to  remain  faithful  to  misibr- 
tunc. 

M.  Llorente  rapidly  passed  through 
France  at  the  moment  when  the 
whole  of  its  surface  was  covered  with 
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snow,  and  wag  not  even  indulged 
with  a  few  days  rest  at  Bayoime. 
Prom  the  moment  he  entered  the 
confines  of  his  native  country,  he  was 
received  with  the  most  marked  ex¬ 
pressions  of  public  regard ;  and, 
doubtless,  he  would  not  have  failed 
to  receive  more  substantial  proofs  of 
the  esteem  and  veneration  of  his 
countrymen,  which  might  perhaps 
have  induced  him  to  relinquish  the 
intention  he  had  formed  of  accepting 
a  chair  which  had  been  offered  him 
in  the  University  of  St  Domingo. 
But  a  few  days  after  his  arrival  at 
Madrid,  uamely,  on  the  5th  of  Fe¬ 
bruary  1823,  he  fell  the  victim  of 
the  extraordinary  fatigues  to  which 
he  had  been  so  cruelly  condemned. 
His  obsequies  took  place  on  the  8th, 
in  the  churrii  of*  San  Pedro,  with 
becoming  pomp,  and  his  body  was 
deposited  in  the  cemetery  of  Funcar- 
ral,  after  a  model  of  his  bust  had 
bera  taken  in  plaster.  Before  he 
died,  M.  Llorente  pronounced  his 
forgivenness  of  his  persecutors :  God, 
who  knows  the  secrets  of  aH  hearts, 
may  also  pardon  their  crime,  if  they 
repent ;  but  on  earth  they  will  never 
be  forgiven,  because  men  of  a  high 
moral  snperiority  acquire  an  invioliM 
ble  right,  which  affixes  an  indelible 
stain  on  those  by  whom  they  have 
been  proscribed. 

Religion,  politics,  and  history, 
were,  in  their  turn,  indebted  fw 
important  services  to  M.  Llorente ; 
sometimes,  also,  they  had  to  regret 
his  errors.  Without  doubt,  he  has 
deserved  well  of  religion,  in  unmask¬ 
ing  the  sanguinary  fanaticism  by 
which  its  purity  has  so  often  been 
sullied  and  dishonoured.  He  has 
been  able  to  rally,  under  its  banners, 
many  generous  spirits  whom  odious 
and  fSlse  interpretations  had  es¬ 
tranged,  and  he  has  contributed  to 
disengage  it  from  that  leprosy  of  su- 
perstitimi  which  so  frequently  st- 
taches  to  its  works ;  hut  too  exclu¬ 
sively  devoted  to  search  into  modem 
abuses,  he  has  sometimes  offended 
against  those  traditions  of  apostolical 
origin,  which  the  true  Cathdiic 
nerates  as  much  as  the  dogmas  of 
his  frith.  The  errors  committed  by 
M.  Llorente,  in  his  political  can^, 
present  also  a  point  of  view  in  which 
they  may  be  extenuated  or  excused. 
He  was  one  of  the  ffrst  individuals 
•  40 
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in  Spain  who  adopted  and  dissemin-  cognized  by  a  part  of  Spain,  the  Der¬ 
ated  the  liberal  and  philosophical  opi-  severance  with  which  M.  Llor^te 
nions  of  the  age.  In  1808,  Buona-  adhered  to  the  cause  of  Joseph 

parte  was  still  the  Revolution  to  ma-  ought  to  be  ascribed  to  the  force  V 

ny  foreigners,  who  had  had  no  oppor-  prior  engagements,  and  the  necessity 
tunity  of  appreciating  the  character  of  his  situation.  We  may  add  here 
of  the  one,  and  the  true  principles  of  that  he  saw  with  exultation  the  Re- 

the  other.  On  the  other  hand,  till  volution  of  1820,  and  that  he  con- 

the  standard  of  liberty  was  erected  stantly  shewed  himself  its  aealous 
at  Cadiz,  the  party  of  Ferdinand  ap-  defender,  although  he  had  still  some 
peared  that  of  the  ancient  regime,  difficulty  in  freeing  himself  from  sus- 
with  all  its  abuses,  not  even  ex-  picion  of  those  persons  who  in  1812 
cepting  the  Inquisition.  This  last  saved  Spain  at  Cadiz,  and  had  never 
King  Joseph  abolished ;  he  attacked  ceased  to  view  the  events  of  that  pe- 
the  tree  of  feudality  at  the  core ;  he  riod  with  a  prejudiced  eye. 
sapped  by  the  base  the  column  of  M.  Llorente  possessed  vast  know- 
superstition.  It  was  under  the  in-  ledge,  particularly  in  subjects  of  an 
fluence  of  these  prepossessions  that  ecclesiastical  or  historical  kind  ;  but 
M.  Llorente  formed  his  first  poli-  his  erudition  wanted  that  rigorous 
tical  connections.  These  motives,  precision  required  by  the  learned  in 
however,  constituted  only  a  part  of  England,  France,  and  Germany, 
the  reasons  which  he  alleged  in  jus-  Though  his  mind  was  not  deficient 
tification  of  his  conduct,  in  which  in  clearness  and  method,  yet  the  art 
he  persisted  to  the  last  in  maintain-  of  arranging  a  book,  such  as  it  is  now 
ing  that  he  could  discover  no  error,  understo^  in  France,  (and  we  may 
Wlien  the  resistance  commenced,  add,  in  England,)  was  unknown  to 
he  used  to  say,  success  appeared  im-  him.  In  his  vernacular  language,  his 
possible ;  it  delivered  Spain  to  all  the  style,  as  far  as  we  may  be  permit- 
horrors  of  civil  war  and  devastation ;  ted  to  judge,  was  correct  and  perspi- 
and,  in  a  word,  that  he  had  been  able  cuous,  but  distinguished  by  no  bril- 
to  do  more  good  to  his  country,  and  liant  quality  :  he  spoke  French  with 
his  fellow-citizens,  by  attaching  him-  difficulty,  seldom  accurately,  and 
self  to  the  party  of  Joseph,  than  if  wrote  it  accordingly.  Like  his  coun- 
he  had  followed  the  government  of  tenance,  his  conversation  was  ani- 
Cadiz.  This  species  of  justification  mated,  and  full  of  just  ideas,  inter¬ 
will  doubtless  appear  inadmissible ;  eating  recollections,  and  curious  facts, 
for  it  tends  to  confound  force  with  He  was  of  the'  middle  size,  his  eyes 
right,  and  a  national  government  black  and  sparkling,  his  complexion 
with  a  foreign  usurpation.  But  if  M.  bronzed,  his  physiognomy  austere, 
Llorente  was  deceived,  he  was  never-  his  forehead  elevated ;  altogether  pre- 
theless  sincere ;  and  when,  at  a  sub-  senting  a  type  of  that  heroic  Spanish 
sequent  period,  the  Constitution  of  Nation,  the  annals  of  which  his  name 
Cadiz  had  been  proclaimed  and  re-  and  works  are  calculated  to  adorn  • 


•  M.  Llorente  was  a  very  prolific  writer.  A  list  of  his  published  works,  and  o 
the  MSS.  he  has  left  behind  him,  is  appended  to  the  article  in  the  Hevue  E^co- 
piiique,  from  which  the  preceding  memoir  has  been  translated.  But,  beside*  ^ 
Hutory  of  Vie  Inquisition^  and  his  Political  Portraits  of  the  Pojf»  already  ro®**' 
tioned,  the  only  other  work  requiring  particular  notice,  is  his  Memoires  pour 
P  Histoire  dc  la  Revolution  d*  Etpagncy  ai^ec  des  piices  justificaiives  par 
(the  Anagram  of  Llorente)  3  vols.  8vo  :  Paris,  1815  and  1819.  It  is  to 
that  Mr  Southey  has  been  indebted  for  so  large  a  portion  of  the  materials  ’ 

he  has  composed  his  account  of  the  Spanish  Revolution.  The  manusOTpt 
nineteen  in  number,  which  M.  Llorente  has  left  behind  him,  are  all 
nlsh,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  most-  valuable  of  them  may  soon  be  permitt 
see  the  light. 
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ACCOUNT  OF  CAPTAIN  PRANKLIN*8  EXPEDITION  TO  THE  SHORES  OF  THE 
'  POLAR  SEA. 
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This  interesting  expedition  is  one 
of  those  arising  out  of  the  very  laud¬ 
able  zeal  felt  by  the  present  Govern¬ 
ment,  to  extend  the  knowledge  of 
geography  and  navigation.  Its  ob¬ 
ject  was  to  co-operate  with  that  un¬ 
der  Captain  Parry,  in  the  great  de¬ 
sideratum  of  fixing  the  northern 
boundaries  of  America,  and  exploring 
a  coast,  eighty  degrees  in  extent, 
which  has  remained  wholly  unknown 
to  our  boasted  science.  Although 
this  expedition,  through  the  serious 
and  terrible  obstacles  w’hich  it  en¬ 
countered,  was  able  to  accomplish 
only  a  small  part  of  the  objects  con¬ 
templated,  and  though  it  effected  its 
return  only  through  a  fearful  train 
of  disaster,  it  was  yet  executed  in  a 
manner  creditable  to  the  individuals 
concerned,  and  has  brought  by  no 
means  a  trifling  accesssion  to  our 
geographical  knowledge. 

Mr  Franklin  and  his  companions 
sailed  from  England  on  the  23d  May, 
1820;  butwe  need  not  fill  our  pages  by 
goingover  sobeaten  a  tract  as  thatof  the 
voyage  thence  to  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Factory  at  York  Fort.  They  arrived 
on  the  30th  of  August,  consequently 
were  unable  to  set  out  till  the  9th  of 
Sept.,  when  they  could  hope  to  effect 
only  a  part  of  their  course  to  the  shores 
of  the  northern  ocean.  They  were 
universally  advised  to  take  the  beaten 
track  of  the  fur-traders  by  Cumber¬ 
land  House,  and  the  Great  Slave  Lake, 
as  being,  not  indeed  the  most  direct, 
but  the  best  known,  and  where  they 
could  alone  meet  with  the  supplies 
ami  assistance  whicli  were  essential. 

The  first  operation  was  to  ascend 
Hill  River,  a  laborious  course,  as  the 
boats  were  generally  to  be  dragged 
up  by  ropes;  sometimes  through  nar¬ 
row  rocky  channels,  and  severm  port¬ 
ages  occurring,  across  which  it  was 
necessary  to  take  out  and  carry  the 
goods.  This  river  derives  its  name 
^rom  numerous  little  lulls  which  rise 
on  its  banks,  the  highest  to  600  feet, 
whence  there  is  said  to  be  a  prospect 
of  thirty-six  lakes.  The  scenery  was 
very  pleasing. 

The  head  of  Hill  River  is  separated 
only  by  a  rocW  beurier  from  the  small 
stream  of  the  Eehiraamis,  which  flows 


in  an  opposite  direction  towanls  Win¬ 
nipeg  Lake.  On  this  large  botly  of 
water  is  Norway  House,  a  small  fac¬ 
tory  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company. 
Crossing  Winiiijxjg  Lake,  they  came 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Saskatchawan, 
which  is  to  be  ascended,  in  order  tO' 
reach  Cumberland  House  on  the  Pine- 
Island  Lake.  Here  the  w'oods  nearly 
disappear,  and  arc  replaced  by  low 
muddy  banks,  covered  with  willows 
and  reeds. 

Cumberland  House,  situated  on 
Pine- Island  Lake,  is  a  settlement 
farmed  by  tlieCoiimanies  with  a  view 
to  the  fur  trade.  The  habitations  are 
constructed  without  much  attention 
to  comfort,  being  merely  log-houses, 
surrounded  by  lofty  stockades,  and 
flanked  with  wooden  bastions.  Being 
deterred  by  the  difficulty  of  convey¬ 
ance  from  the  use  of  glass,  they  suj)- 
ply  its  place  very  imperfectly  by 
parchment.  The  settlement  is  en¬ 
tirely  dependent  for  food  uiK)n  the 
hunting  of  the  Indians,  which  aflbrds 
often  a  very  precarious  supply.  How¬ 
ever,  the  present  governor,  Williams, 
is  attempting  many  improvements. 
He  is  rearing  pot-herbs,  grain,  and 
domestic  animals ;  all  of  which,  with 
proper  attention,  the  soil  is  capable 
of  producing.  There  are  thirty  men 
belonging  to  the  Hudson's  Bay,  and 
a  greater  number  belonging  to  the 
North-West  Company. 

The  Indians  attached  to  this  set¬ 
tlement,  and  who  supply  it  with  foot! 
and  valuable  furs,  do  not  exceed  a 
hundred  and  twenty,  or,  including 
their  women  and  children,  five  hun¬ 
dred.  This  is  the  whole  population 
scattered  over  an  extent  of  about 
twenty  thousand  square  miles.  They 
consist  of  the  Cree  Indians,  or  what 
the  French  call  Knixtenaux.  Their 
character  has  undergone  considerable 
changes  from  their  connection  with 
Europeans.  Protected  from  the  as¬ 
saults  of  their  neighbours,  thev  are 
no  longer  that  warlike  race  which, 
according  to  the  earliest  accounts, 
made  them  the  terror  of  this  part  rf 
the  continent.  It  might  be  well  if 
this  were  all ;  but  their  passion  for 
that  liquid  poison  which  the  traders 
employ  as  tneir  principal  medium  of 
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exchange,  keeps  them  in  a  perpetual  makes  a  regular  sale  of  his  wife,  at  a 
state  of  squalid  poverty,  and  tempts  rate  fixed  according  to  her  age’  and 
them  to  the  most  humiliating  expe-  other  qualifications ;  though  in  the 
dients.  Notwithstanding  this  passion,  case  of  iLe  most  accomplished  fair 
they  continue  honest  in  a  wonderful  one,  it  never  equals  the  price  of  a 
degree.  All  the  implements  of  their  team  of  dogs.  These  poor  Creedam- 
chace  are  advanced  to  them  in  the  sels  have,  we  suspect,  been  little  iin- 
autumn,  in  the  confidence  of  its  pro-  proved  by  their  European  connexion; 
ducts beingbrought  for  sale  to  the  tra-  especially  as  there  appears  to  be  a’ 
derswho  have  furnished  them.  Food,  very  numerous  race  of  half-breeds, 
and  other  articles,  after  being  paid  combining  the  bad  qualities  of  the 
for  with  the  quickly-consuined  com-  natives  both  of  Europe  and  America, 
mo^ty  of  spirits,  are  often  left  at  These  Indians  have  a  more  com- 
their  houses  till  an  opportunity  of  plicated  mythology  than  their  circum- 
conveyance  occurs,  without  any  dread  stances  would  have  led  us  to  expect- 
of  a  failure  in  deUvery.  If  the  In-  They  worship  Waesack-ootchacht, 
dian  ever  fails,  it  is  reluctantly,  at  and  Kepoochikawn,  to  whom  they 
the  solicitation  of  rival  traders,  who  ascribe  various  adventures,  too  like, 
scruple  at  nothing  to  supplant  each  in  many  respects,  to  those  which  the 
other,  and  tempt  him  wdth  the  irre-  Pagans  ascribe  to  their  Jupiter.  Their 
sistible  boon  of  rum.  Generosity,  a  chief  act  of  worship  consists  in  stew- 
savage  virtue,  seems  also  retained  in  ing  themselves,  for  more  than  half  an 
great  perfection.  While  a  hunter  has  hour,  in  a  hot  vapour  bath,  after 
food,  he  shares  it  with  the  rest  of  the  which  they  make  presents,  sometimes 
encampment ;  and  even  his  rum  fur-  considerable.  These  are  accompanied 
nishes  equally  the  means  of  intoxica-  with  a  speech,  in  which  the  god  is 
tion  to  the  others  as  to  himself.  While  carefully  warned  of  their  value,  and 
this  last  case  continues,  indeed,  he  as-  called  upon  to  shew  his  gratitude, 
sumes  a  very  lofty  and  commanding  They  have  conjurors,  in  whose  super¬ 
air,  and  his  pretensions  to  superiority  natural  powers  they  place  an  irapli- 
are  readily  admitted  by  those  to  whom  cit  trust,  and  who  exacts  from  them 
he  stands  in  so  grateful  a  position,  large  contributions.  The  chief  proof 
The  Crees  are  enormous  boasters,  of  their  divinity,  which  these  persons 
which  our  author  attempts  to  palliate  give,  is  to  make  themselves  be  tied 
on  the  plea  that  that  it  is  merely  on  hand  and  foot,  and  placed  in  a  coii- 
a  principle  of  self-defence,  to  terrify  juring  house,  when  they  undertake  to 
all  aggressors.  liberate  their  persons  by  the  exertion 

The  female  sex  is  not  quite  so  of  supernatural  energies.  Such  a  per- 
harshly  treated  as  is  usual  among  the  son  came  to  Cumberland  House  while 
North- American  Indians.  They  are  our  party  was  there,  and  undertook, 
indeed  exposed  to  a  good  deal  of  out-  on  condition  of  receiving  a  capoifOX 
ward  contempt,  and  are  not  admitted  great-coat,  to  exhibit  this  mark  of  his 
on  any  solemn  occasion,  to  eat  in  powers.  A  conjuring  house  wa.s 
presence  of  their  lords.  Their  work,  therefore  constructed,  by  striking  four 
however,  is  not  much  more  severe'than  wiUows  into  the  ground,  joining  their 
naturally  falls  to  the  lot  of  the. sex  ;  tops,  and  throwing  a  moose-skin  over 
cooking,  making  the  hut,  dressing  the  the  whole.  The  wonder-working 
skins,  &c.,  but,  in  case  of  sickness,  man  being  then  fast  tied,  and  placet 
husband  assists,  and  treats  them  under  this  covert,  the  Europeans  and 
with  a  good  deal  of  kindness.  We  Indians  formed  a  ring  round  him,  to 
are  sorry  to  find,  in  return,  that  the  view  his  atchievement.  For  about  halt 
fair  Crees  do  not  adhere  so  strictly  anhourhecontinuedmerelychaun- 
to  the  duties  of  their  sex,  as  among  ingamonotonou8h3nnn,butattheen 

some  other  Indian  tribes.  Not  only  of  that  time  the  colouring  ho^ 
is  their  conduct  very  unguarded  be-  gan  to  shake  violently.  The  Indi^ 
fore  marriage,  but  matrimonial  slips  now  called  out  that  the  devils  were 
are  not  unfrequent ;  and  the  affair  banning  to  act.  The  agitation?  ow 
usually  terminates  by  some  act  of  re-  ever,  continued,  without  any  rew  • 
TOiM,  not  bloody,  but  pretty  severe.  In  fact,  the  inclosed  impostor 
of  the  husband  against  the  seducer,  calculate  on  being  tied  by  an  in 
Somecimes,  however,  the  former  knot,  which  a  very  sintll  dexten  y 
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sufficient  to  shake  loose ;  instead  of 
which,  he  had  been  put  into  the  hands 
of  a  British  tar,  and  Jack  had  made 
a  point  of  shewing  himself  no  novice 
in  the  art.  After  long  perseverance, 
he  was  obliged  to  give  in,  and  to  cry 
for  help.  After  so  miserable  an  ex¬ 
posure,  he  could  no  longer  shew  his 
face  at  Cumberland  House,  but  took 
the  earliest  opportunity  of  decamping. 
He  faired  better  than  another  juggler, 
who  was  so  imprudent  as  to  boast  of 
having  caused  the  death  of  an  Indian 
child  recently  dead.  The  father,  just¬ 
ly  fired  with  indignation,  snatchetl 
his  gun,  and  shot  him  dead  on  the  spot. 

As  soon  as  Mr  Franklin  and  his 
party  arrived  at  Cumberland  House, 
they  found  the  frost  set  in  so  intense¬ 
ly  as  to  put  out  of  the  question  their 
advance,  during  this  season,  to  the 
Polar  Sea.  His  zeal,  however,  in¬ 
duced  him  to  push  on  to  the  more 
advanced  settlementof  Carlton  House, 
on  the  Athabasca  Lake,  where  he 
expect^  to  obtain  much  fuller  in¬ 
formation  respecting  the  countries 
on  the  Great  Slave  Lake,  and  Cop¬ 
per-mine  river.  Dr  Richardson  and 
Lieutenant  Hood  remained  at  Cum- 
herland  House,  with  instructions  to 
bring  forward  the  stores  and  mate¬ 
rials  as  early  in  the  spring  as  the 
weather  would  permit.  Mr  Franklin 
set  out,  therefore,  with  all  the  equip¬ 
ments  of  an  Arctic  journey, — the 
snow-shoe,  so  skilfully  contrived, 
that  European  art  has  been  unable 
to  improve  it ;  the  dog  sledge,  made 
of  thin  wooden  boards ;  the  capot,  or 
^eat-coat,  with  hood  going  under 
the  fur  cap ;  the  leathern  trowsers, 
and  a  blanket  over  all.  A  weight 
of  three  hundred  pounds  is  usually 
placed  u^n  a  sledge  drawn  by  three 
dogs,  which,  however,  does  not  travel 
more  than  fifteen  miles  a-day. 

Carlton- House,  very  different  from 
^e  splencUd  npansion  of  that  name 
m  the  metropolis,  is  a  mere  provi- 
sion-potl,  the  quantity  of  furs  ob¬ 
tained  there  being  inconsiderable, 
'^he  neighbourhood  is  occupied  by 
the  Stope  Indians,  a  quite  difi&rent 
twe  from  the  Crees.  Their  ^pear- 
ance  is  prepossessing,  their  counte- 
ttfnoes  affiible  and  pleasing,  their 
oyet  lame  and  esqiressive,  with  a 
hoh)  ioreoead,aBd  rather  high  cheek- 
bonet.  Their  figure  is  good,  rather 
tbove  the  middle  sias ;  their  colour 


a  light  copper,  their  face  and  ears 
shaded  with  a  profusion  of  very  black 
hair.  They  are  by  no  means,  how¬ 
ever,  such  a  docile  and  manageable 
race  as  the  Crees.  On  the  subject  of 
animals,  they  have  adopted  a  creetl, 
that  God  created  them  for  the  com¬ 
mon  behoof  of  mankind,  and  that 
every  person  is  entitled  to  them  that 
has  use  for  them.  Nor  does  this  re¬ 
main  in  their  minds  a  mere  barren 
belief,  but  is  reduced  to  practice  to 
the  utmost  extent  that  circumstances 
admit.  Should  they  find  any  person 
disposed  to  proceed  upon  a  different 
view  of  the  subject,  they  do  not  he¬ 
sitate  to  make  good  their  argument 
by  shooting  him  through  the  body. 
There  being  here  a  variation  of  sen¬ 
timent  between  them  and  the  colo¬ 
nists,  the  strictest  vigilance  is  neces¬ 
sary  on  the  part  of  the  latter,  who 
cannot  safely  go  to  any  distance,  un¬ 
less  in  parties,  and  well  armed. 

The  travellers  had  here  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  seeing  the  mode  of  catch¬ 
ing  the  buffalo  in  what  is  called  a 
pound;  a  process  somewhat  similar 
that  by  which  elephants  are  caught 
in  Ceylon.  A  space  of  a  hundreil 
yards  diameter  is  inclosed,  and  the 
entrance  banked  up  with  snow. 
about  a  mile  on  each  side  stakes  are 
driven  into  the  ground  at  equal  di^ 
tances,  intended  to  frighten  the  ani¬ 
mals  by  wearing  the  appearance  of 
men.  Horsemen  with  loud  shouts, 
and  men  starting  up  from  ambush, 
and  firing  guns,  terrify  the  buffaloes, 
first  into  the  space  planted  with 
stakes,  and  then  into  the  interior 
inclosure,  where,  being  pressed  to¬ 
gether,  they  are  quickly  dispatchetl. 

It  is  a  remarkable  circumstonce, 
that  the  goitre,  with  all  its  ^<»m- 
pauiinents  of  deformity  and  idiotism, 
prevails  strongly  at  Edmonton,  a  post 
on  the  fiaskatchawan.  All  the  hypo¬ 
theses  founded  on  a  high  mountain 
position,  that  of  snow-water  most 
particularly,  fail  here ;  for  the  hun¬ 
ters  who,  travelling  a  great  part  of 
the  winter,  drink  nothing  eke,  reco¬ 
ver  ;  but  as  soon  as  they  return  to  the 
fort,  and  drink  the  rivulets  In  its  vici¬ 
nity,  the  disease  returns.  It  seems 
tne^,  with  great  probability,  to  cal- 
caieous  impregnations,  particularly 
with  a  species  of  new  magnesian 
liraestoDc.  In  this  casoi  some  process 
of  purifying  the  water  might  preserve 
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tke  inhabitants  from  this  frightful  which,  however,  there  is  nothin? 
malady.  particularly  interesting.  Numerous 

Jb  rom  this  place,  a  most  extensive  difficulties  and  obstacles  opposed  their 
plain  is  said  to  reach  as  far  as  the  progress,  but  much  of  their  severest 
sources  of  the  Assiniboin,  and  the  suffering  arose  from  the  mosquito, 
Missouri,  in  the  Rocky  Mountains.  which  flourishes  in  this  climate  from 
On  the  26th  March,  Mr  Franklin  May  to  September,  but  most  particu- 
arrived  at  Fort  Chepewyan,  on  the  larly  in  July.  It  can  penetrate  the 
Athabasca  Lake,  after  a  dreary  win-  hide  of  a  buffalo,  and,  if  left  undis- 
ter  journey  of  eight  hundred  and  fif-  turbed,  soon  swells  into  a  transparent 
ty-seven  miles.  It  is  an  establish-  globe.  The  wound  does  not  swell 
ment  of  considerable  extent,  situated  like  that  of  the  African  mosquito, 
on  a  rocky  point,  with  a  tower  for  but  is  excessively  painful ;  and  toils 
the  purpose  of  watching  the  Indians,  tortures  are  added  those  inflicted  by 
During  winter,  it  depends  entirely  the  horse  fly,  and  by  the  sand  fly, 
for  food  on  the  fishing  in  the  Lake,  known  in  Canada  by  the  name  of 
Early  in  June,  however,  the  snow  Brulot, 

melts,  when  the  country  appears  well  Fort  Enterprise  exhibited  a  Lap- 
wooded,  and  is  covered,  in  a  few  days,  land  climate ;  and  the  surrounding 
with  a  very  brilliant  v^etation.  A-  country  was  entirely  covered  with 
bout  two  hundred  and  forty  Indians  herds  of  rein-deer.  The  neighbour- 
bring  their  furs  to  this  post.  The  hood  is  inhabited  by  the  Copjwr  In- 
Chepewyan  Indians  have  been  de-  dians,  whose  numbers  are  estimated 
scribed  by  Heame  and  Mackenzie,  at  190  souls;  80  men  and  boys,  110 
They  have  an  appearance  by  no  means  women  and  little  children.  They 
prepossessing ;  broad  faces,  projecting  bear  a  general  resemblance  to  the 
cheek-bones,  and  wide  nostrils.  They  Chepewyans,  but  are  considered  more 
are  reserved,  selfish,  indefatigable  amiable,  and  have  often  manifested 
beggars,  neither  graceful  in  receiving  great  kindness  of  disposition.  Though 
nor  bestowing  a  gift :  at  the  same  they  display  that  contempt  of  women 
time,  instances  of  theft  are  rare.  They  which  is  so  general  among  Indians, 
have  a  high  national  pride,  and  call  they  treat  their  wives  well,  and  live 
themselves,  by  wav  of  pre-eminence,  happily  with  them.  Only  a  few  have 
the  people  ;**  wnile  all  other  na«  more  than  one  wife ;  the  principal 
tions  are  designated  by  their  own  par-  chief  alone  has  three, 
ticular  appellations.  They  formerly  On  the  14th  of  June  1821  the  party 
derived  the  greatest  benefit  from  the  set  out  from  Fort  Enternrise,  in  the 
services  of  the  dog ;  but  as  they  be-  confidence  of  reaching  tne  Polar  sea 
lieve  themselves  to  have  originally  that  summer.  They  passed  rapidly 
sprung  from  this  animal,  a  fanatic,  over  a  number  of  lakes,  the  surfaa* 
some  years  ^o,  represented  to  them  of  which  being  frozen  allowed  the 
the  impropriety  of  laying  heavy  bur-  canoes  to  travel  over  it.  This,  how- 
dens  on  their  venerable  progenitor,  ever,  was  not  unattended  with  dan- 


over  a  number  of  lakes,  the  surfaa* 
of  which  being  frozen  allowed  the 
canoes  to  travel  over  it.  This,  how¬ 
ever,  was  not  unattended  with  dan¬ 
ger,  as  the  ice  was  broken  in  many 
nlftrtpfi  ?  tbf^v  had  also  the  discomfort 


This  wrought  so  powerfully  on  the  ger,  as  the  ice  was  broken  in  many 
nation,  that  they  not  only  gave  up  places  ;  they  had  also  the  discomfort 
using  the  dog,  but  by  some  process  of  of  being  obliged  to  wade  in 
reasoning,  which  it  seems  difficult  to  deep  before  they  could  reach  the 
toraprehend,  destroyed  the  whole  solid  surface.  , 

race,  and  are  now  obliged  to  drag  the  On  the  1st  of  J uly  the  party  rea^- 
sledges  with  their  own  hands.  ed  the  Copper-mine  River,  the  de- 


wuuie  soilci  suriuet;.  , 

race,  and  are  now  obliged  to  drag  the  On  the  1st  of  J  uly  the  party  rea^- 
sledges  with  their  own  hands.  ed  the  Copper-mine  River,  the  de- 

The  parU  being  all  collected,  set  scent  of  which  was  to  bring  them  to 
out  from  Fort  Chepewyan,  accom-  the  ocean.  They  found  themselves 
panied  by  Akaitcho,  an  Indian  chief,  for  three  miles  involved  in  » 
two  guides,  and  seven  hunters.  On  sion  of  rapids,  the  canoes  shooti^ 
the  let  of  ^ptember  they  arrived  at  a  through  large  stones,  a  single 
spot  on  Point  Lake,  where  they  erect-  of  which  would  have 
ed  a  house,  which  they  denominated  Once  entered,  they  could  not 
fort  Enterprise.  They  had  travelled  and  were  obliged  to  depend  upon 
along  the  shores  of  the  Great  Slave  skill  of  the  bowmen  and 
^ke,  of  which,  and  of  odier  parts  of  The  channel,  too,  was  stiR  not  ^  . 
the  road,  minute  details  are  given,  in  cleared  of  drift-ice  and  snow. 
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leaving  the  rapfds,  the  stream  was 
about  300  yards  wide,  flowing  be¬ 
tween  banks  of  sand  thinly  wo^ed. 

As  the  party  approached  the  sea, 
small  parties  of  Esquimaux  began  to 
appear.  The  Copper-mine  Indians 
had  given  the  most  alarming  accounts 
of  the  ferocity  of  this  tribe  ;  but  our 
party  discovered  nothing  but  terror, 
which  induced  them  to  fly  at  first 
sight,  and  rendered  it  scarcely  possi¬ 
ble  to  obtain  any  parley  with  them. 
It  seems  very  clear  that  the  Indians 
had  been  the  aggressors  against  these 
poor  people,  and  that  there  was  no¬ 
thing  on  their  part  but  self-defence 
and  retaliation.  As  their  parties, 
however,  multiplied,  the  Indians 
were  seized  with  a  panic  that  they 
would  be  surrounded,  and  their  re¬ 
turn  cut  off.  Under  the  influence  of 
this  impression,  they  formed  the  re¬ 
solution  of  taldng  their  departure, 
from  which  no  entreaty  or  remon¬ 
strance  could  dissuade  them.  This 
was  a  serious  blow  to  the  expedition, 
and  was  aggravated,  when  the  inter¬ 
preters  expressed  an  earnest  wish 
to  follow  the  example,  representing 
that  their  services  were  no  longer  of 
use,  when  there  were  no  Indians 
whose  words  they  could  interpret. 
As  they  were  the  only  good  hunters 
remaining,  however,  the  party  en¬ 
forced  the  original  agreement  which 
bound  them  to  remain,  but  were 
obliged  to  watch  them  carefully  till 
the  Indians  were  out  of  reach. 

On  the  2l8t  of  July,  after  a  voyage 
of  334.  miles  from  Fort  Enterprise, 
Franklin  and  his  companions 
embarked  on  the  Arctic  Ocean.  As 
they  were  now  on  the  scene,  with  a 
view  to  which  the  expedition  had 
been  undertaken,  we  shall  enter  into 
their  transactions  in  somewhat  great¬ 
er  detail. 

The  vessels  turned  to  the  eastward, 
and  for  four  days  found  a  coast 
stretching  almost  due  in  that  di¬ 
rection.  Notwithstanding  occasional 
impediments  from  winds,  ice,  and 
fogs,  they  made  four  degrees  of  longi¬ 
tude.  The  coast  was  at  first  well  co¬ 
vered  with  vegetation,  but  afterwards 
presented  the  most  sterile  and  in¬ 
hospitable  aspect  that  could  be  itaA^ 
being  nothing  but  a  succession 
of  trap-rocks,  the  debris  of  which 
covered  all  ibe  intervening  valleys. 
The  sea  inunediatcly  along  the  coast 


presented  an  open  channel,  on  the 
outside  of  which  were  crowded  ran¬ 
ges  of  islands,  rocky  and  barren,  pre¬ 
senting  high  cliffs  of  acolumnar  struc¬ 
ture.  To  successive  groups  of  these 
were  given  the  names  of  C’ouper  IJe- 
rens,  (Governor  of  Hudson's  Bay 
Company;)  SirGraham  Moore,  Law- 
ford,  (Vice  Admiral ;)  Sir  Everard 
Home,  Jameson,  (Professor.)  One 
important  feature  was  the  appearance 
of  a  considerable  quantity  of  small 
driftwooil,  of  which  no  trace  had  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  Copper-mine  River,  and 
which  was  not  known  to  be  brought 
down  by  any  stream  on  this  coast, 
except  Mackenzie’s  River.  Its  ap¬ 
pearance  here,  therefore,  indicated  a 
current  from  the  westward,  and  con¬ 
sequently  an  op^n  sea  on  that  side. 

On  the  25th,  the  boats  were  in¬ 
volved  in  a  very  thick  fog,  and  the 
sea  was  incumbered  with  large  masses 
of  drift-ice,  through  which  it  was 
extremely  difficult  to  make  their  way 
amid  the  darkness.  The  coast,  com¬ 
posed  of  craggy  granite  cliffs,  admit¬ 
ted  no  landing,  so  that  nothing  could 
be  more  dreary,  desolate,  aiul  peri¬ 
lous,  than  their  situation.  On  the 
26th,  the  fog  having  partially  clear¬ 
ed  away,  they  found  that  they  had 
doubled  a  bold  cape,  to  which  they 
gave  the  name  of  Barrow.  -They 
then  made  their  way  through  a  nar¬ 
row  and  ice-entangled  channel,  be¬ 
tween  what  they  supposed  to  lx;  an 
island  and  the  main  ;  but  when  they 
were  fairly  through,  it  proved  that 
both  sides  had  been  continent,  and 
that  they  were  in  a  close  bay  or  har¬ 
bour.  The  same  wind,  too,  which 
had  blown  them  in,  rendered  it  im¬ 
possible  for  them  to  get  out ;  and 
they  were  kept  some  days  inclosctl 
here,  while  there  was  a  fair  win<l  for 
them  in  the  open  sea.  ’Phis  harbour, 
to  which  they  gave  the  name  of  De¬ 
tention,  is  good,  situated  in  latitude 
67*53  N.,  longitude  110*41  W, 

It  was  the  29th  before,  by  favour 
of  a  land-breeze,  the  party  were  able 
to  extricate  themselves  from  this 
unfortunate  position.  ’Mien  having 
pawed  what  they  called  Moor’s  Bay, 
and  rounded  Point  Kater,  they  en¬ 
tered  a  deep  bay,  to  which  they  gave 
the  name  of  Arctic  Sound.  A  change 
in  the  colour  of  the  water  indicated 
a  river,  which,  accordingly,  they 
found ;  and  as  their  provisions  were 
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becoming  siwiled,  aiul,  moreover,  and  companions  topmost  certain 
scanty,  and  the  season  wearing  on,  destruction,  by  attempting  to  proceed 
a  party  was  dispatched  upward,  to  farther.  He  merely  sailed  thrw  days 
open,  if  possible,  a  communication  on  to  Cape  Tumagain,  in  latitude 
with  some  Esquimaux  hunters.  They  68*18  N.,  and  longitude  109.25  W. 
found  no  Esquimaux,  but  two  deer.  The  coast,  from  the  entry  of  Melville 
and  a  brown  bear,  the  paws  of  which  Sound  to  this  point,  runs  due  north  • 
were  boiled  by  the  officers,  and  found  but  there  was  an  appearance  of  its 
excellent.  then  again  trending  to  the  east.  Al- 

The  expedition  now  proceeded  though  Cape  Turnagain  is  only  six 
along  the  eastern  shore  of  Arctic  dcpees  and  a  half  east  of  Copper- 
Sound,  to  which  they  gave  the  name  mine  River,  they  had  sailed  555  geo- 
of  Banks's  Peninsula ;  and  after  graphic  miles, 
sounding  Point  Woollaston,  found  The  question  was  now  to  return, 
themselves  in  another  lai^e  opening,  and  it  was  necessary  for  them  to  ef- 
They  were  unable  to  decide  whether  feet  this  without  food  or  any  provi- 
it  was  a  bay  or  a  passage  between  sion  for  traversing  so  vast  an  extent 
islands,  and  were  thus  obliged  to  of  the  frozen  regions.  The  route  by 
spend  several  days  in  exploring  it.  which  they  came  had  the  advantage 
They  at  leng|^  ascertained  it  to  be  a  of  being  known ;  but  it  was  very 
very  long  inlet,  stretching  from  circuitous,  and  could  afford  little  of 
north  to  south.  They  gave  it  the  those  supplies  of  food,  of  which  they 
name  of  Bathurst's  Inlet,  and  to  se-  were  in  urgent  want.  After  fuU 
veral  large  islands,  on  its  western  consideration,  therefore,  it  was  re¬ 
side,  the  names  of  Goulburn,  Elliot,  solved  to  endeavour  to  penetrate  di- 
and  Cockburn.  rect  to  Fort  Enterprise  from  Arctic 

It  was  the  10th  of  August  before  Sound,  by  way  of  the  river  called 
the  boats  were  again  in  the  open  sea.  Hood's  River,  which  fell  into  it. 
and  after  some  detention  by  bad  wea-  This  journey  affords  one  of  the  most 
ther,  they  were  proceeding  prosper-  dreadful  tales  of  human  misery  on 
ously  between  the  continent  and  record,  but  of  which  an  abridgment 
what  they  supposed  to  be  a  large  can  give  only  a  very  faint  idea, 
island,  w*hen  tney  were  dismayed  to  Every  degree  of  physical  suffering 
find  that  they  were  again  in  the  heart  which  the  extremes  of  hunger  and 
of  a  large  bay,  which  they  could  get  cold  could  inflict,  was  from  the  first 
out  of  only  by  retracing  their  steps,  experienced.  The  country  was  found 
They  gave  the  name  of  this  bay  to  entirely  barren  ;  and  it  was  only  oc- 
Lord  Melville,  and  of  several  smal-  casionally  that  a  deer  or  a  partrid^, 
ler  bays  branching  out  of  it,  to  Sir  divided  among  the  members  of  the 
W.  J.  Hope,  Sir  G.  Warrender,  and  expedition,  afforded  a  few  morsels 
Captain  Parry.  The  land  was  flat  to  each.  The  only  vegetable  supm 
and  barren,  and  the  head-lands  bore  was  of  a  disgusting  substance, 
traces  of  visits  from  the  Esquimaux,  tripe  de  roche,  which  they  found  by 
but  none  of  them  recent.  digging  in  the  snow  among  the  rocks. 

On  emerging  again  into  the  open  They  had  no  adequate  means  of  over¬ 
sea,  the  attention  of  the  commander  coming  the  natural  obstacles  o 
•was  strongly  called  by  his  compa-  mountains,  lakes,  and  rivers,  whicn 
nions,  to  the  state  of  the  expedition,  they  encountered.  The  necessity  oi 
They  were  reduced  to  three  days  laborious  travelling  in  this  state  ot 

provisions,  were  destitute  of  fuel,  inanition, produced  fatigue,  feintness, 

and  there  was  every  appearance  of  and  often  an  entire  loss  of  the 
the  season  becoming  unfavourable,  of  motion.  Portions  of  the 
In  cormequenoe  of  the  time  lost  in  tion  successively  dropped,  and  ^ 
exploring  so  many  sounds  and  inlets,  ting  together  such  log-huts  « 
there  could  no  longer  be  any  hope  of  could,  waited  till  the  more 
reding  Hudson's  Bay,  and  asoer-  could  push  forward  and 
taining  its  connection  wi^  the  ocean,  succour.  The  first,  howeve^ 
whicfa^  washes  the  northern  coast  of  reached  Fort  Enterprise  iunnd 
America.  Under  all  theae  circum-  woeful  disappointment- 

Cnees,  Mr  Franklin  conceived  him-  it  totally  delate,  the 

F  not  justified  in  exposing  himself  were  expected  tO  be  found  tBCfc 
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food  and  supplies,  having  proceeded 
to  the  southward.  There  was  no¬ 
thing  left,  but  to  follow  them  indefi¬ 
nitely  over  this  vast  tract,  in  the 
hope  of  at  last  overtaking  them. 
The  detachment  which  suffered  most 
dismally  was  that  under  Dr  Richard¬ 
son.  There  was  with  it  an  Iro¬ 
quois  Indian  of  the  name  of  Michel, 
in  whom  the  malesuada  James  had 
developed  all  the  ferocious  and 
treacherous  propensities  of  his  tribe. 
He  appears  certainly  to  have  killed 
two  of  the  party,  one  of  whom  was 
Lieutenant  Hood,  a  leader,  and  a 
highly  promising  young  officer.  As 
there  appeared  every  reason  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  he  was  meditating  simi¬ 
lar  purposes  against  the  rest.  Dr 
Richardson  conceived  himself  redu¬ 
ced  to  the  dreadful  necessity  of  shoot¬ 
ing  him.  At  length  all  the  party, 
except  the  advanced  guard  in  chace 
of  the  Indians,  had  dragged  itself 
forward  to  Fort  Enterprise,  where 
they  found  shelter,  but  were  about 
to  yield  to  famine,  when  they  were 
surprised  by  the  report  of  a  musket, 
and  soon  saw  three  Indians  running 
up  to  the  fort.  Their  miseries  might 
now  be  considered  as  terminated ; 
they  were  tended  and  supplied  with 
the  utmost  care  by  these  kind  In¬ 
dians,  till  they  were  able  to  travel. 
In  the  course  of  the  following  sum¬ 
mer  they  reached  the  Hudson  s  Bay 
Factory,  after  a  journey  of  5550 
miles. 

Although  this  expedition  did  not 
attain  all  its  objects,  it  yet  made  an 
important  addition  to  our  knowledge 
of  the  northern  boundaries  of  Ame- 
nca.  It  completely  established  the 
fact  of  an  ocean  on  that  side,  and  in 
a  somewhat  lower  latitude  than  had 
been  commonly  supposed.  It  deli¬ 
neated  a  certain  extent  of  the  shores 
of  ffiat  ocean,  and  enabled  us  to  form 
conjectures  respecting  its  ulterior  di¬ 
rection.  In  regard  to  the  style,  it 
has  no  peculiar  animation  or  interest ; 
at  the  same  time,  we  are  not  disposed 
h)  quarrel  with  such  narratives, 
when  they  contain  useful  matter, 
8^yen  in  a  style,  plain,  honest,  and 
without  pretension.  We  can  only 
^^plain  of  its  being  spun  out  to  too 
S^t  a.  length.  The  navigation  of 
w  Polar  Sea,  indeed,  comprising 
only  30  pages  out  of  the  500,  is  rather 
hJo  short ;  but  the  return  is  so  event¬ 


ful,  as  to  be  worthy  of  all  the  detail 
that  is  given  of  it.  But  to  spend  350 
pages  in  minute  topographical  details 
of  so  monotonous  a  country  as  that 
which  extends  from  the  lludson’s 
Bay  Fort  to  the  Polar  Sea,  is  too 
much.  It  can  interest  us  very  little 
to  hear,  over  and  over,  that  they 
found  a  wood  here,  a  rock  there,  and 
shot  a  deer  for  dinner.  Doubtless,  a 
man,  who  has  travelled  five  thousand 
miles,  and  navigated  the  frozen  ocean, 
is  entitled  to  charge  four  guineas  for 
his  book.  We  wish,  however,  that 
the  tax  could  be  levied  on  our  purses 
only,  and  not  on  our  time.  We  make 
no  objections  to  the  getting  up  of  the 
volume.  The  cml^llishments  are 
copious,  and  many  of  them  elegant. 

This  interesting  joumev  affords 
some  data,  bearing  upon  that  Ques¬ 
tion  which  keeps  us  all  in  breatnless 
anxiety — the  progress  and  fate  of 
Captain  Parry.  There  seems  no 
longer  any  reasonable  doubt,  that 
Hudson’s  Bay  opens  into  the  Ame- 
rico-Arctic  ocean.  Besides  several  cir¬ 
cumstances  mentioned  in  this  work, 
it  seems  clear,  that  if  Parry  had 
stuck  anywhere  short  of  the  Copper- 
mine  River,  he  must  either  have  re¬ 
turned,  or  been  heard  of.  Then  the 
occurrence  of  Kotzebue’s  Sound,  and 
the  mouth  of  Mackenzie’s  River,  in 
nearly  the  same  latitude  with  the 
coast  surveyed  }>y  the  present  expe¬ 
dition,  suggests  strongly  the  idea  of 
a  continuous  line  of  coast,  such  as 
we  find  very  commonly  in  the  grand 
outlines  of  continents.  At  the  same 
time.  Nature  observes  no  such  unifor¬ 
mity,  as  not  to  make  it  extremely 
possible  that  some  great  promontory 
may  stretch  out  to  the  north,  or  that 
islands  may  cluster  so  close,  and  their 
channels  be  so  obstructed  witli  ice, 
as  to  bar  a  passage.  On  the  whole, 
we  may  pernaps  say  that  it  is  not  at 
all  certain,  but  yet  more  likely  than 
otherwise,  that  the  paas^e  may  be 
effected.  When  we  consider  Ae  va¬ 
rious  causes  of  detention,  which  ajv- 
pear  on  face  of  his  own  and  of 
mT  Franklin’s  journal,  we  cannot 
wonder  that  Captain  Parry  shouM 
have  taken  two  summers  to  work  his 
way  through.  W^c  have  been  aoews- 
tomed  to  look  with  alam  to  the  lapse 
of  a  third  aummer  without  his  ap- 
pearanoe.  On  oontideratioii,  bow- 
evCT,  it  may  be  remarked,  that,  sup- 
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posing  tho  navigation  of  the  two  last  bears,  which  he  would  be  able  to 
summers  to  have  brought  him  near  catch,  would  easily  enable  him  to 
Jiiehring  s  Straits,  and  that  he  there  husband  his  stock  for  another  season 
finds  some  impassable  obstacle,  it  We  hope  still  better  things,  however 
may  cost  him  two  more  summers  to  and  are  not  a  little  sanguine,  that  in 
make  his  way  back.  He  is  provi-  the  course  of  the  present  'sumn»er 
stoned,  we  understand,  for  only  two  we  may  hear,  across  Asiatic  Russia' 
winters ;  but  by  our  author’s  account,  of  his  api>earance  at  the  mouth  of  the 
the  quantity  of  deer  ami  fish,  or,  if  strait  which  separates  Asia  from 
It  came  to  the  worst,  of  seals  and  America.  , 


MY  DEAR  FRiENn,  March  \m. 

I  SHALL  just  resume  my  recital  such  thoughts  were  sinful, — I  trein- 
where  I  left  it,  viz.  at  the  village  of  bled  at  my  own  madness,  and  getting 

E - ,  and  beg  you  to  allow  your  up  in  a  better  frame  of  mind,  made 

fancy  to  accompany  me  on  my  way  the  best  of  my  way  to  the  village  of 
a  little,  until  we  get  over  this  mo-  W — -  ■,  •where  1  took  up  ray  qiiar- 
mentous  history  of  ray  travelling  ad-  ters  for  the  night.  The  house  into 
ventures.  Immediately  upon  the  which  I  w'ent  was  kept  by  two  sis- 
storm  appearing  to  slacken,  I  set  out  ters,  middle-aged  women  ;  the  one  a 
again,  being  desirous  to  get  as  far  widow,  the  other,  one  of  that  deno- 
forward  as  possible,  in  order  to  make  mination  for  which  I  bear  the  most 
my  next  day’s  journey  the  easier,  profound  respect,  old  maids.  1  got 
But,  alas!  the  brightening  of  the  placed  comfortably  beside  a  good  fire, 
sky  which  had  caused  me  think  the  and  finding  myself  tolerably  at  ease, 
blast  was  blown  over,  had  been  one  after  the  bitter  blast  I  had  endured, 
of  these  fallacious  smiles  of  hope,  began  to  make  my  observations.  The 
w’hich  only  allure  us  to  drink  tfie  •widow  appeared  to  assume  the  chief 
deeper  of  tne  cup  of  sorrow  and  dis-  power,  as  mistress,  looking  after  t^ 
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of  the  fire,  ami  very  soon  becamo 

Suite  familiar  with  me,  telling  me  all 
tie  news  of  the  place,  and  »ro  doubt 
expecting  a  similar  confidence  and 
fr^om  from  mo.  I  told  her  just 
what  I  chose  concerning  myself, 
but  conirivtd  to  maintain  her  good 
opinion  so  much,  that  she  continued 
her  village-news  quite  freely:  in 
particular,  she  gave  me  a  very  full 
account  of  an  attempt  that  had  been 
made  by  the  young  people  of  the  vil¬ 
lage  and  neighbourhood,  to  act  the 
Gentle  Shepherd,  in  which  her  niece 
(for  whom  she  seemed  to  have  a  great 
liking,)  had  performed  the  part  of 
Peggy  with  much  applause.  At 
length,  when  the  conversation  was 
beginning  to  grow  languid,  she,  hav¬ 
ing  learned  from  myself  that  I  came 
from  G— — put  a  number  of  ques¬ 
tions  to  mfe  concerning  various  places 
in  it,  several  of  which  I  could  not 
answer  to  her  satisfaction.  She  ap¬ 
peared  chiefly  desirous  to  be  inform¬ 
ed  concerning  the  ancient  places  of 
defence,  and  chief  seats  of  the  once- 
poweiful  families  of  Maxwell  and 
Herries,  in  the  lower  part  of  Gallo¬ 


way  :  and  upon  my  asking  her  why 
she  inquired  for  such  places  and 
families,  she  told  me  that  her  mo¬ 
ther  came  from  that  part  of  the 
country,  and  used  to  relate  tradi¬ 
tional  tales,  and  sing  old  ballads 
about  the  Maxwells  and  Herrieses. 
I  then  asked  her,  if  she  herself  could 
repeat  any  of  the  old  ballads.  She 
answered,  she  imagined  she  could 
nearly  repeat  some  of  them,  and 
would  try  one,  to  amuse  me  till  bed¬ 
time  should  draw  near.  You  know 
I  have  long  been  in  the  habit  of 
carrying  paper  and  i>encil  witli  me 
wherever  I  went,  that  I  might  note 
down  any  thing  worth  while  tliat 
should  occur.  1  immediately  pre¬ 
pared  my  writing  materials,  and, 
by  making  all  the  speed  in  my 
power,  I  noted  down  the  most  of 
her  old  ballad,  as  she  sung,  or  ra¬ 
ther  chaunted  it  in  a  slow,  Chevy- 
Chace  tone.  Since  I  came  here,  1 
wrote  out  a  fair  copy  of  it,  and  send 
it  here  inclosed,  as  I  imagine  you 
will  find  it  a  little  interesting,  since 
all  the  places  mentioned  must  be 
quite  familiar  to  you. 


The  cloud  that  hang  wi  the  high  Cairns-  “  Oh  wae  to  the  day,  Lord  Herries  !’* 
muir,  she  cried, 

In  many  an  airy  fold.  That  first  my  face  ye  saw, 

Flang  back  the  gleams  o*  the  setting  sun,  When  I  sat  by  ray  mithcr’s  knee,  an* 


In  crimson  and  in  gold. 

The  wind  that  had  rav*d  W'P  a  madman*8 
wrath. 

The  hale  o*  the  Ice-lang  day, 

Sank,  siting  sail  in  a  whispering  tone, 
An*  murmur*d  its  fury  away. 

Fast  ’gan  the  cloak  o*  the  gbamin*  gray 
0*er  hill  an*  glen  to  spread ; 

Till  hid  was  the  brier,  and  the  glossy 
slae, 

;  An*  the  gleam  o*  the  heather  red. 


sang 

In  my  father’s  peacefu*  ha*. 

Oh  why  did  ye  gaze  on  me  sac  lang, 
Wi*  the  glances  o*  love  in  your  e*e  ? 
An*  why  did  yc  ask  again  for  the  sang, 
Sae  sail  an*  sac  tenderly  ? 

“  An*  why  did  yc  tak*  your  cosily  chain 
0  red  gold  burnish’d  clear, 

‘An*  throw’t  o*er  my  neck,  as  yc  melting- 
ly  breath’d 

A  tale  o*  fond  love  in  my  car. 


An’downtbe  the hilta,  „ ipWt.  !  oh  where  war  ye 


The  mist  apread  deep  an*  high. 

Till  the  tufted  firs  on  yon  wee  hill-'tap 
Seem’d  leaning  against  the  sky. 

ocean-like,  on  the  Cowan-mo^ 
*nie  mist  lay  deep  an*  drear, 

The  sontififng  clank  of  a  steed  was  heard 
Approaddng  fast  an*  near. 

Aa*  louder  the  steOl  an*  the  waiHng  cry 
Of  a  Udy*h  voke  o*  grief. 

Mix’d  wi*  ttM  rude  an*  boiateroiu  woida 
Of  OHva*a  iud-hair*d  chief  t 
▼01..  XXI. 


gane  ? 

Nae  help,  nae  aM  could  ye  gic: 

Thy  Mary,  sae  flatter’d,  an*  left  to  ber- 
sci*, 

Dear  Allan,  wta  floithleH  to  thee.”  * 

“  Now  cease,  bonnie  Mary  !**  the  Knight 
replied, 

Nor  blame  me  sae  hitterlie, 

Tve  won  ye  through  peril,  an*  strife,  an* 
blood,. 

An*  the  joy  o*  my  tower  ye  maun  be. 

4  Q 
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**  An*  tee  whare  the  lights  o*  my  castle  Fast  panted  her  heart,  an*  ftut  her  blude 
gleam  Ban  bumin*  through  ilka  vein ; 

Through  the  mist-cloud  rolling  gray  ;  An*  aft,  kke  fire  through  a  murky  cloud. 
Ye  shall  be  the  lady  there  yoursel’.  Fell  thoughts  gaed  through  her  brain. 

An*  nane  to  say  ye  nay. 

Yet  wakened  she  not,  hut  aften  moan’d 
In  murmurs  low  an*  weak ; 

Till  echoed  the  ha*  wi*  the  wild  war- 
shout, 

An*  woman*s  wailing  shriek. 

But  here,  unfortunately,  there  was 
‘  a  hole  in  the  ballad/  She  had  quite 
forgot  what  came  next,  and  all  her 
efforts  to  recollect  it  were  in  vain  ; 
however,  after  a  few  unconnected 
lines  here  and  there,  she  came  at 
last  near  the  termination  of  the  story, 
to  a  part  more  entire,  and  which  she 
His  bugle  blew  loud,  an*  the  draw-brid^  continued  as  follows : 

To  the  tower*8  high  tap  she  frantic  ran, 
An’  gazed  out  on  the  green  ; 

But,  oh  !  w'hat  a  sight  o*  horror  wild 
,  There  met  that  maiden’s  e’en  ! 

On  the  gory  bank,  in  the  thrtws  o*  death, 
Her  Allan  she  beheld  ; 

An*  fast  frae  a  gash  on  his  comely  breast 
,  A  stream  o’.his  heart’s-bluid  well’d. 

'  ' 

A*e  moment  in  agony  breathless  she 
stood, — 

Nae  tear  w'et  her  death-set  e’e ; 

She  scream’d,  “  My  Allan !  is  this  the  re¬ 
ward 

For  a*  thy  love  to  me  ? 

“  Lord  Henries !  the’ curse  o*  a  broken 
heart 

Hing  txje  thy  head  abune,  ^ 
An*  abune  thy  race,  till  they  perish  a’, 

'  For  the  bluidy  deed  Ihou  hast  dune ! 

“  An’  crush’d  fu*  soon  be  thy  tower  o’ 
pride ! 

Ay,  crush’d  for  ever  mair ;  ^  , 

Nae  man  big  up  its  ruin’d  wa’s, 

Nor  mak*  his  dwelling  there ! 

**  My  murdered  love  !  my  Allan,  stay ! 

Thy  Mary’s  fimlts  foegi’e  ! 

Lord  Herries  ne’er  shall  share  the  hand 
Sue  fondly  vowed  to  thee !  ^ 

Wr  e’e  half  opened  she  look’d  up  to  Hea- 

ven,  .  “  We’D  join 'in  death 

For  aid  as  if  she  wad  seek  ;  sprung  ' 

An*  the  big  roun’  tears  gush’d  out  fu’  Frae  aff  the  turret  high  4 

fast.  An*  plunging  sank  within  the  stream 

An*  ran  down  o’er  her  cheek.  -  T^t  bubbled  bluidy  by* 

The  lang  lang  night  the  fair  maiden  lay  The  water-lily’s  gory  leaf, 

Like  ane  in  a  dream  o*  fear,  ..  That  floated  00  the  wave,  »  ^  v.  . 

Wha  weakly  struggles  in  horrOT  an*  piln,  Dash’d  wide  beneath  the  maida*'  s 

^  To  wake  frae  the  vision  drear.  Then  closiiig,  fbrm’d  ^  fl**'^** 


I’ll  big  ye  a  bower  whare  ye  may  sing 
Fu’  sweet  an’  melodiouslie ;  , 

An’  wae  to  the  wight  wha  wad  dare  to 
come. 

An’  tak’  my  wee  Inrd  frae  me. 


**  Then  cease  your  complaint,  my  bonnie 
Mary ! 

Nae  langer  vainly  pine, 

Though  the  ha’  o’  your  father  is  low  in 
the  dust, 

A  better  ye’se  share  o’  mine.” 


An’  the  gate  stood  open  wide ; — 
Come,  wTurior  and  maiden,” 
Herries  cried, 

“  An’  welcome  my  bonnie  bride.' 


But  when  they  lifted  her  aff  the  steed, 
Pale  grew  her  cheek  and  wan  ; 

An’  chill  through  her  limbs,  w'hen  she 
touch’d  the  ground, 

A  shuddering  faintness  ran. 


An*  when  she  w'as  borne  to  Lord  Herries’s 
bower, 

A’e  death-shriek  uttered  she ; 

A’e  heave  gi’ed  her  heart,  an’  then  lay 
still. 

An’  life  forsook  her  dim  e’e. 


They  bathed  her  brow  in  the  cauldest 
spring, 

To  bring  her  to  life  again  ; 

Hadst  thou  ne’er  come  alive,  O  lady  !  it 
had  sav’d 

Thee  warlds  o’  sorrow  an’  pain ! 

But  the  light  o’  life  glimmered  again  in 
her  e’e. 

An’  fluttered  again  in  her  heart ; 

It  trembled  alang  in  her  warming  veins, 

Wi’  a  slow  an’  a  shuddering  start. 
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AVhether  there  had  been  any  more 
of  the  ballad  she  could  not  tell,  but 
rather  imagined  it  ended  there ;  at 
any  rate,  she  knew  no  more  of  it. 
You  may  guess  my  surprise,  when  I 
heard  in  that  old  fragment  a  curse 
denounced  on  the  name  and  resi¬ 
dence  of  the  Herries’  family,  which 
seems  so  completely  accomplished. 
The  family,  you  know,  has  long  been 
extinct ;  and  the  old  tower  of  Corra 
is  falling  piece-meal  into  utter  ruin, 
without  an  efi(^  being  made  to  repair 
it,  though  it  yet  might  easily  be  ren¬ 
dered  habiuble.  After  this  ballad,  we 
had  a  good  deal  of  talk  about  old  ruin¬ 
ed  or  haunted  castles,  and  such  like 
stories ;  more,  by  a  great  deal,  than 
I  can  either  recollect  or  repeat,  or 
than  you  would  care  about  hearing. 

In  this  manner  the  evening  passed 
on  much  more  agreeably  than  1  could 
have  imagined  it  possible,  and  at 
length  I  retired  to  bed,  where,  fa¬ 
tigued  as  1  was  in  body,  and  depres- 
s^  in  mind,  I  really  slept  soundly ; 
not  so  much  as  interrupted  by  a  dream, 
which  had  not  been  the  case  for  some 
time  before,  occasioned,  perhaps,  by 
the  thought  of  my  approaching  de¬ 
parture,  which  continually  weighed 
down  ray  heart,  and  hung  upon  my 
fancy,  like  the  night-mare. 

Morning  came  ;  the  bustle  of  the 
people,  in  the  house  awoke  me  pretiy 
early :  1  gazed  around  me,  and  for  a 
considerable  while  could  not  conceive 
where  I  was :  the  events  of  the  pre¬ 
ceding  day  appeared  to  me  like  the 
fragments  of  some  confused  dream, 
half  remembered  by  one  half  awake. 
But,  alas !  a  little  reflection  and  ob¬ 
servation,  joined  to  the  sound  of  un¬ 
known  voices,  soon  informed  me  of 
the  sad  reality,  and  admonished  me 
of  the  journey  which  yet  lay  before 
roe..  1  hastily  prepared  n^self,  paid 
roy  reckoning,  and  set  on,  without 
seeing  either  roy  favourite  the  old 
roaid,  who  had  entertained  roe  so 
agreeably  the  preceding  evening,  or 
her  nieoe.  After  getting  fairly  out 
of  the  village,  1  turned,  and  looked 
round  me  with  a  -  heavy  heart ;  and 
appearance  of  Nature  was  by  no 
roeans  adapted  to  dispel  my  gloomy 
feelings.  The  sun  snone  out  from 
between  huge  broken  masses  of  dark 
clouds,  the  fragments  of  yesterday's 
storm,  with  a  cold,  forbidding  glare ; 
earth  half  covered  with  snow 


and  sleet,  reflected  his  rays  with  a 
cheerless,  mirror-like  coldness.  To 
look  on  the  cold  bleak  scene  around 
me  made  me  tremble  to  the  very 
heart,  and  1  hasted  on  as  fast  as  pos¬ 
sible,  both  to  warm  myself  by  my  in¬ 
creased  speed,  and  to  dispel  the  pain 
of  thinking.  After  crossing  a  wild 
brown  muir,  I  arrived  at  the  village 
of  L - ,  which  is  situated  very  plea¬ 

santly  at  the  confluence  of  two  fine 
little  rivers.  The  sun  had  by  this 
time  acquired  considerable  strength, 
and  the  snowy  garb  was  rapidly  va¬ 
nishing  from  the  fields,  and  trees, 
and  hiU-sides,  wherever  they  were  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  sunshine.  1  gazed  down 
upon  the  village,  felt  that  it  was  a 
pleasant  place  indeed,  and  that  I  could 
almost  like  to  live  there ;  but  the  re¬ 
collection  of  a  dearer  scene,  and  be¬ 
loved  friends,  came  over  my  mind, 
with  a  power  so  deep,  so  sad,  that,  to 
prevent  my  feelings  from  entirely  un¬ 
manning  me,  I  was  compelled  to  hur¬ 
ry  into  the  village,  and,  by  mingling 
with  the  real  bustle  of  life,  avoid  the 
tortures  of  memory.  From. L  ■  — 
I  continued  my  journey  through  a 
country  whose  features  were  entirely 
.  new  to  me.  The  greater  part  of  the 
road  lies  in  a  kind  of  glen,  between 
two  ranges  of  immensely  high  hills ; 
beautiful  indeed,  but  how  unlike  our 
.Galloway  hills  !  In  vain  did  1  look 
for  the  stern,  bold,  and  rough  grey 
cliff*  of  granite, — in  vain  for  the  love¬ 
ly  romantic  robe  of  red  wide-waving 
heather;  instead  of  these,  if  there  ap¬ 
pears  any  thing  like  rock,  it  is  a  brown 
sand-stone,  of  a  strange  corroded  de- 
ca3ring  appearance,  and  the  hill-sides 
are  smooth,  or  varied  into  wavy 
heights,  and  hollowed  like  snow- 
wreaths,  completely  green ;  except 
where  some  strong  spring  has  burst 
out,  and  formed  a  red  scaur,  having 
pushed  the  outer  sward  down  the 
hill  by  its  first  torrent,  and  afterwards 
worn  itself  a  channel :  some  of  these 
appear  to  be  dry,  and  now  growing 
up ;  others  seem  but  lately  broken 
forth.  There  are  several  species  of 
grass,  and  other  wild  plants,  upon  the 
sides  of  the  road,  new  to  me,  but  not 
one  tuft  of  heather  that  I  could  see. 
Some  of  the  hills  appear  very  steep, 
and  of  great  height;  in  particular, 
one  called  the  Wisp.  1  could  not 
help  gazing  with  utter  astonishment 
upon  the  flocks  of  sheep  feeding  upon 
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places  so  bigh^  and^  as  I  thought,  so 
abrupt,  that  I  would  have  held  it 
impossible  for  any  other  creature  than 
a  goat  to  have  clambered  upon  them 
with  any  degree  of  safety. 

I  met  with  no  adventure,  and  fell 
in  with  no  fellow-travdler,  but  held 
on  my  lonely  journey,  gazing  and 
wondering  at  all  around  me,  till  1 
came  to  H— ,  where  I  now  am, 
but  where  I  have  no  great  wish  to 
remain  for  any  length  of  time.  When 
1  arrived  here,  my  first  business  was 
to  seek  a  convenient  lodging,  and  o- 
ther  things  of  the  same  nature,  which 
was  soon  accomplished ;  and  when 
I  seated  myself  by  the  fire,  my  little 
bundle  lying  beside  me,  and  my  stick 
and  umbrella  set  into  the  corner,  and 
found  myself  really  and  completely 

in  H - ,  I  cannot  tdl  you  how  I  felt. 

Far  from  all  my  friend,  alone  in  a 
world  with  which  I  was  utterly  un¬ 
acquainted,  the  strongly-excited  state 
of  resolution.which  had  hitherto  sup¬ 
ported  me  subsided ;  not  a  friendly 
face  to  smile  upon  me,  not  the  dear 
accents  of  a  friendly  voice  to  cheer 
my  drooping  spirits, — I  was  indeed 
sick  at  heart.  I  sat  and  thought  of 
the  friends  and  scenes  of  my  home, 
painting  in  my  mind  how  they  were 
all  employed, — arranged  my  parents, 
brothers,  and  sisters,  round  the  dear 
fire-side  I  had  so  recently  left, — saw 
my  own  empty  seat, — ^heard  them 
speak  of  me,  and  saw  the  tears  of  my 
youngest  sister, — till  thought  was  no 
longer  supportable,  and  1  crept  to  bed 
like  a  beaten  school-boy. 


Nae  mair  in  Cargen's  woody  glens 
And  rocky  streams  Fll  lonely  stray ; 

Or  where,  meandering  througb  the  [riains, 
It  winds  amang  the  meadows  gay  s 
Nae  mair,  slow  wandering  down  its  Eode, 
The  sweet  primroses  I  will  pu* ; 

Nae  mair  amang  the  hazels  hide, 

And  bid  the  noisy  world  adieu. 

Nae  mair  beneath  th  cspneadlng  trees 
That  shade  its  bank  f f*ll  roam  along, 

To  hear,  soft  swelling  enthe  breeze. 

The  Linnet  tune  its  sweetesteoog  c 


I  ought  now  to  tell  you  what  1 
think  of  this  place,  but  1  roust  beg 
you  to  be  content  with  a  very  few 
remarks  upon  it,  for  two  reasons  j 
my  paper  is  nearly  full,  and  roy  mind 
is,  1  fear,  rather  prriudiced.  I  can¬ 
not  avoid  comparing  H—-.  toD _ 

and  the  comparison  is  not  fair ;  ini 
deed,  few  places  will  bear  corapari- 

son  with  D - ,  situated  as  it  is  in 

one  of  the  finest  vallies  ever  Nature 
formed,  and  guarded  from  every  in¬ 
clement  blast  by  a  noble  amphitheatre 
of  beautiful  hills,  wooded,  and  culti¬ 
vated  to  the  very  summits.  Here 
there  is  neither  the  grand  nor  the 
beautiful ;  the  hills,  of  which  there 
are  plenty,  are  by  no  means  pictu¬ 
resque  or  pleasant ;  woods  there  are 
none,  and  the  only  thing  of  that  ap¬ 
pearance  is  here  and  there  a  stunt^, 
unthriving  patch  of  brushwood,  in 
which  vegetation  seems  scarce  alive. 
The  town  and  neighbourhood  is  plen¬ 
tifully  supplied  with  fine  water  from 
innumerable  mountain  streams ;  but 
fuel  is  extremely  scarce,  the  country 
producing  neither  coal,  peat,  nor 
wood.  MTiat  a  diflference  between 
this  place  and  the  place  1  have  just 
left — ^it  may  be  for  ever ! — the  b^u- 
tiful,  the  fertile  fields  of  my  own' 
home  !  You  will  be  surprised  when 
1  inform  you  that  1  have  attempted 
to  write  a  few  verses,  with  the  view 
of  employing  an  idle  hour  till  my 
books  arrive,  and  keeping  away 
melancholy.  I  insert  them,  in  or¬ 
der  to  fill  the  remaining  comer  of  my 
.paper.  . 

Cargtn  ^ater, 

Nae  mair.  when  gioamin’  hides  the  hill, 
And  thickening  shades  inrsde  the  glen. 
I’ll  hear  its  murmurs,  slow  and  stdh 
Far  frae  the  bu^  haunts  of  men. 


Nae  mrir  wi’  gamesome  youthfu  gle^» 
I’ll  sport  yon  lofty  woods  amang ; 

Or  view  the  distant  swelling  sea. 

Its  foaming  surges  sweep  alang. 
Though  distant  for  I  lonely  stray, 

And  heavy  griefs  my  bosom  swell. 

On  these  fair  scenes  of  life’s  young  •*’?' 
Yet  Memory  fondly  loves  to  dwell 
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Wiicn  the  sun  sets,  sliadowg,  that  shewM  at  noon 
But  small,  appear  most  long  and  terrible ; 

So  when  we  think  Fate  hovers  o*er  our  heads, 

Our  apprehensions  shoot  beyond  all  bounds ; 

Echoes,  the  very  leavings  of  a  voice. 

Grow  babbling  ghosts,  and  call  us  to  our  graves. 

Lee*/  Oedipus* 


The  love  of  life  is  so  natural  to 
mm,  that  he  who  deliberately  and 
uniformly  wishes  for  death,  may  be 
consider^  as  the  victim  of  extraor¬ 
dinary  misfortune,  or  dreadfully  dis¬ 
eased  either  in  body  or  mind.  It  is 
often,  perhaps,  not  so  much  from  a 
reluctance  to  renounce  our  present 
enjoyments,  as  from  the  anticipation 
of  some  imaginary  bliss  still  before 
us,  that  we  grasp  so  keenly  at  life. 
We  are  content  with  the  present, 
but  expect  to  be  delighted  with  the 
future.  Like  travellers  in  a  strange 
country,  instead  of  lingering  in  a 
llowery  meadow,  we  hurry  forward 
from  one  ascent  to  another,  impatient 
to  contemplate  the  landscape,  our 
view  of  which  is  dim  and  indistinct 
from  its  distance,  or  obstructed  by 
intervening  objects.  The  youthful 
nobleman,  who  extends  and  new-mo- 
dels  his  pleasure  grounds,  hopes  to 
linger  in  the  shades  of  trees  just 
danted.  The  wealthy  father  views 
lis  son  and  heir,  as  he  bestrides  the 
lobby  horse,  and  expects  to  see  him 
a  great  man ;  while  the  fond  mother 
contemplates  the  daughter  at  her  feet 
dressing  her  doll,  and  wishes  to  live 
till  she  see  her  well  married.  The 
Abbe  Morellet  was  wont  to  declare, 
that,'  in  spite  of  his  overwhelming  in¬ 
firmities,  he  still  clung  to  life,  in  the 
hope  of  seeing  how  the  French  Re¬ 
volution  would  end.  I  have  heard 
of  a  gentleman  possessed  of  an  en¬ 
tailed  estate,  who  said  he  could  die 
'  contented  to-morrow,  provided  he 
could  hear  of  theheir-of-entail  being 
dead  to-night ;  and  I  knew  an  old 
woman,  who  wished  to  live  till  the 

name  of  K - should  be  extinct  in 

parish. 

Such  were  my  reflections  and  re¬ 
miniscences,  as  I  stood  in  the  kirk- 

yard  of - ,  looking  at  a  tombstone, 

which  recorded  the  death  of  a  youth¬ 
ful  acquaintance,  whom  I  once  heard 


express  a  motive  for  wishing  to  live, 
which,  although  perhaps  nearly  akin 
to  those  often  felt  and  indulg^,  are 
seldom  so  frankly  avowed.  What  1 
am  now  to  relate  happened  forty  years 
ago,  but  the  circumstance  lives  on 
my  mind  like  a  tale  of  yesterday. 

At  thatperiod,  penny-weddings  were 
general  among  the  lower  classes :  1 
might  here  describe  the  economy  and 
hilarity  of  these  rural  fetes,  now  fast 
falling  into  desuetude,  and  which, 
probably,  the  rising  generation  will 
Know  only  as  having  heard  them 
talked  of  among  the  customs  of  auld 
langsyne.  But  this  has  already  been 
done  in  your  Miscellany  for  Novem¬ 
ber  1818,  with  a  graphic  fidelity  of 
which,  in  my  early  days,  1  often  had 
ocular  demonstration.  At  the  time 
to  which  1  particularly  allude  there 
was  to  be  a  penny-w’edding  in  a  vil¬ 
lage  near  by, — the  number  of  guests 
being  limited  to  three  or  four  score  ; 
at  some  occasions  of  this  kind  they 
amounted  to  as  many  hundreds. 
Among  those  now  invited  were  four 
young  men,  all  in  the  heyday  of 
youth,  and  none  of  them  were  under 
six  feet  in  height ;  they  were  all  asso¬ 
ciates,  generally  reckoned  the  beaux, 
and  on  some  occasions  the  bullies  of 
the  parish.  At  the  wedding  of  which 
1  write,  they  had  preconcerted  to  be 
so,  by  engaging  all  the  finest  and 
bonniest  lasses ;  to  the  great  mortifi¬ 
cation  of  the  swains,  to  whom  Nature 
had  been  less  favourable  in  their  ex¬ 
ternal  appearance.  According  to  the 
custom  of  these  entertainments,  the 
bam  was  turned  into  a  ball-room, 
and  the  bridegroom's  bed-chamber 
converted  into  a  tippling-house.  In 
the  former,  fiddling  and  dancing 
were  the  order  of  the  day,  or  ratlier 
of  the  night ;  for  the  fun  was  gener¬ 
ally  kept  up  far  beyond  “  witching 
time  of  night."  In  the  latter,  the 
lads  regaled  themselves  in  the  coni- 
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pany  of  maidens  and  matrons,  with 
copious  libations  of  ruin  punch  ;  and 
all  was  love,  laughter,  and  good- 
humour.  Our  four  beaux,  already 


L,angsyne,--i\o,  r.  [June 

her  mind  was  a  storehouse,  where 
truth  and  fable  were  so  blended  as 
to  defy  separation;  she  recollected 
whatever  she  had  heard  from  her 


mentioned,  arranged  matters  so,  that  grandmother ;  and  what  she  heard 
two  kept  possession  of  the  floor  in  she  readily  believed,  making  no  dis- 
the  barn,  dancing  with  the  prettiest  tinction  between 
girls  left;  while  their  confederates  ^ 

had  their  post  in  the  bridegroom's  nurse,  and  all  the  priest  had 

ben-house,  with  half  a  score  of  the  ^ 

Iwnniest  lasses  round  them  ;  and  as  'When  I  first  knew  her,  she  was 


the  young  men  exchanged  situations  an  aged  widow,  residing  almost  close 
al^nately,  they  succe^ed  in  CTati-  by  my  ^ndfather's.  No  modern 
fying  their  own  vanity,  by  disap-  farmer  of  spirit  and  taste  would  to- 
pointing  their  rivals*  They  never  lerate  such  a  propensity  in  his  de¬ 
ceased  dancing  till  in  a  state  of  pro-  pendents ;  and  many  a  long  winter 
fuse  perspiration,  and  then  had  re-  evening  did  I  pass,  in  the  company 


course  to  the  stimulating  beverage 
prepared  for  them  by  their  coadju¬ 
tors  ;  these  pleasures  being  inter¬ 
changeably  prolonged  to  “  the  wee 
short  hour  ayont  the  twall."  This 
was  about  the  beginning  of  harvest, 
when  an  epidemic  fever  was  prevalent 
in  that  part  of  the  country,  and  the 
young  man,  whose  death  I  have  no¬ 
ticed  as  recorded  on  the  stone,  had 
said,  that  his  only  fear  of  the  fever 
was,  lest  he  should  die  before  David 

R - 's  marriage.  Alas  !  how  weak 

and  blind  are  mortals !  **  Our  favour¬ 
ed  bliss  becomes  our  bane.”  He 
was  one  of  the  four  beaux  whose 
feats  of  gallantry  I  have  just,  now 
recorded ; — before  Christmas,  he  and 


of  Lizzie  and  her  cat ;  in  fact,  from 
four  to  eight  or  nine  years  of  age, 
her  ingle-cheek  was  almost  my  night¬ 
ly  haunt.  She  possessed  untiring 
garrulity ;  and  there  was  such  fas¬ 
cination  in  her  narratives,  that  I  was 
never  wearied  listening,  for  her 
stock  of  the  marvellous  was  inex¬ 
haustible.  She  described,  with  lo¬ 
quacious  minuteness,  the  battles 
Pentland  Hills  and  Both  well  Bridge; 
and 'entertained  an  opinion  of  Claver- 
house  very  different  from  that  ex¬ 
pressed  in  the  Tales  of  my  Land¬ 
lord;  as  she  never  mentioned  his 
name  without  one  or  more  adjectives 
prefixed,  generally  those  of '‘bloody, 
or  “  blow-thirsty  dog.”  She  firmly 


two  of  his  companions  were  in  their  believed  and  asserted,  that  he  had, 
graves :  the  fourth  lingered  till  the  what  she  termed,  a  compact  with  the 
approach  of  summer,  when  he  also  Evil  One,  that  lead  should  never  kill 
fell  the  victim  of  his  own  vanity  and  him,  and  that  he  was  shot  at 
folly.  crankie  by  a  silver  button  from 

I  had  walked  to  the  church-yard  kay's  coat.  She  also  told,  that  when 
before  breakfast,  and  the  stone  which  an  infant,  his  nurse  was  in  the  pwe- 
reminded  me  of  this  catastrophe  was  tice  of  wounding  her  breast,  so  as  ^ 
the  first  that  caught  my  eye.  As  I  .make  him  suck  blood,  ^ 

sauntered  over  the  dwellings  of  the  milk ;  also,  that  when  a  child,  hu 
dead,  every  step  called  up  recollec-  fit  to  walk  in  the  garden,  he  one  day 
tions  of  langsyne  ;  caught  a  live  toaid,  which  he  na 

most  voraciously  devoured,  allW 
Of  youth,  and  love,  in  days  of  yore,  before  it  was  discovered . 

Of  feuds  and  friendships  now  no  more ;  nurse  tore  away  the  remains  ot 

Of  manners  chang’d,  and  fashions  new—  he  went  inW  a 

The  PM  SUU  p»ent  to  my  view.  paroxysm  of  rage,  which  n^J 

I  paused  at  the  grave  of  an  old  •  could  pacify,  till  the  ^ 

)inan,  while  a  host  of  associations  his  horrible  banquet  was  restmw 
_ .»  .  X.  _ With  the  dc- 


woman 


dust  of  Lizzie  R - ,  whom  I  once  .  marked  his  character.  >w»lieved, 

knew  a  living  chronicle,  beyond  all  From  her  I  heard  and  ^ 
with  whom  I ,  was  ever  acquainted :  l  that  the  Aurora  Borealis,  or, 


termed  it,  the  Fretty  Dancers,  were  operations  to  be  performed  for  coun- 
never  seen  in  Britain  till  the  begin-  teracting  the  influence  of  these  hags, 
ning  of  Mars  year,  (1715);  and  Among  the  former,  were  the  rowan- 
this  opinion  is  still  entertained  hy  tree,  St  John’s  wort,  four-leaved  tre- 
many.  Of  the  distresses  of  that  foil,  and  a  ceruin  kind  of  stone,  to 
riod  she  spoke  frequently,  and  with  be  found  within  flood-mark.  Of  the 
great  feeling ;  and  with  still  more  of  latter,  were  straws  crossetl  on  the 
the  intestine  strife  of  1745,  which  threshold  going  backwards  to  bed, 
came  more  particularly  under  her  wearing  the  petticoat  with  the  wrong 
own  observation.  side  foremost,  and  many  others,  the 

From  these  events  she  would  make  relation  of  wdiich  I  consider  as 
an  apparently  easy  transition  to  the  more  honoured  in  the  breach  than 
Fairies,  who  seemed  to  be  almost  her  the  observance.”  To  conflrm  what 
intimate  acquaintances.  She  affirm-  she  related  of  this  foul  infernal  crew, 
ing,  that  she  had  seen  them  both  in  she  gave  me  Satan’s  Invisible  ^Vorld, 
and  out  of  doors,  and  knew  their  which  she  made  me  read  aloud.  Of 
haunts  and  general  places  of  resi-  this  book  I  have  long  since  lost  all 
dence,  from  Catterthun  on  the  north,  recollection,  except  that  there  was  a 
to  Merlin’s  craig  and  Panton’s  hil-  Major  Weir  who  neld  a  conspicuous 
lock  on  the  south ;  and  from  Kin-  place  in  its  pages ;  but  I  still  remem- 
pumie  on  the  west,  to  Cairn-Conan  oer,  that  as  I  read,  I  drew  my  stool 
on  the  east.  Lizzie  represented  them  more  closely  to  the  side  of  the  old  wo- 
as  troublesome,  rather  than  danger-  man’s  chair,  and  would  not  for  any 
ous;  delighting  in  playing  wanton  bribe  have  looked  behind  me.  She 
tricks,  rather  than  in  perpetrating  every  night  accompanied  me  to  my 
mischief,  and  sometimes  performing  grandfather’s  door ;  and  although  it 
acts  of  kindness  and  benevolence.  was  nothing  uncommon  for  me  to 
After  these  came  a  host  of  demo-  dream  of  these  hobgoblins,  and  awake 
niacal  imps ;  such  as  Spunkie,  (ig-  in  bewildered  fright,  so  stimulating 
nis  fatuus,)  who  led  the  benighted  was  this  mental  fbod,  and  so  keenly 
traveller  astray,  to  drown  him  in  a  did  I  relish  it,  that  next  evening  I 
bog,  or  break  his  neck  over  a  preci-  eagerly  returned  to  the  seductive  and 
pice ;  Water-kelpie,  (Spirit  of  the  poisonous  banquet.  This  was  laying 
waters,)  who  stood  by  the  side  of  a  a  dreadful  foundation  for  the  ductile 
stream,  especially  after  storms  and  mind,  and  it  was  late  in  life  before 
winter  thaws,  like  a  pony  ready  to  I  could  altogether  shake  off  the  su- 
mount,  but  always  shaking  off  his  perstition  in  which  I  had  been  thus 
rider  in  deep  water,  and  then  vanish-  early  fettered, 
ing  with  a .  wild  unearthly  laugh.  Often,  since  I  began  to  study  the 
Then  came  Shelly-coat,  a  mysterious  human  heart,  have  I  thought  upon 
being.  If  I  recollect  rightly,  this  Lizzie,  and  wondered  at  the  strange 
monster  was  represented  as  a  numan  construction  of  her  mind,  which 
being  under  a  spell,  by  which  he  was  seemed  to  brood  with  delight  on  all 
tran^ormed  into  a  ferocious  demon,  at  which  human  nature  revolts :  the 
whose  cruelty  was  insatiable,  and  his  more  horrible  the  tale,  she  told  it 
power  irresistible.  Lastly,  came  the  with  the  greater  animation  :  she  had 
Witches,  in  league  with  Satan,  and  also  a  most  abundant  stock  of  tradi- 


Ratifying  all  the  baneful  and  ma- 
ugnant  passions  of  which  the  human 
heart  is  susceptible.  Lizzie  describ¬ 
ed  their  midnight  orgies  and  incan¬ 
tations  so  minutely,  and  the  ingre¬ 
dients  pf  which  their  ^lls  were 
composed,  that  one  could  aLnost  have 
believed  she  had  witnessed  their 
operation  seed,  hemlock  roots, 
dew  hrom'unhallow^  graves,  with 
other  things  far  more  horrible.  But 
she  was  also  well  aoquainted  with 
toany  substances  in  Nature,  of  talis- 
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named  Sir  Lydas^  had  many  won¬ 
derful  adventures^  and  performed 
many  valorous  atchievements,  in 
which  ladies  were  always  conoerned. 
On  one  occasion  he  burst  into  some 
enchanted  castle,  or  prison  ;  und  1 
recollect  a  conplet  ran  thus :  i 

With  ladies*  blood  the  floor  was  wet. 

Their  hair,  like  hay,  lay  *niong  his 

This  tale  she  would  chaunt  in  an 
impassioned  tone,  accompanied  by 
the  drowsy  and  monotonous  hum  of 
her  spiQHuig-wheel,  which  she  still 
kept  whirling,  with  slow  but  steady 
motion.  Her  son  was  a  weaver,  and 
conducted  his  business  in  a  smaU  shop 
adjoining ;  be  possessed  rather  more 
than  an  ordinary  .taste  for  readiiig, 
andbada  tolerable  collection  of  books. 
It  was  from  him  1  hrsthad  the  plea¬ 
sure  of  perusing  the  delightful  ad¬ 
ventures  of  Hobinson  Crusoe ;  and  1 
recollect  well  the  price  1  paid  for 
the  perusal :  he  permitted  me  to  read 
till  Crusoe  was  landed  on  his  desert 
island,  and  then  placed  the  book  be¬ 
yond  my  reach,  stipulating,  that  1 
should,  before  knowing  more  of  my 
hero,  read  aloud  to  him  the  Cloud 
of  Witnesses,  from  beginning  to  end. 
This  was  an  irksome  task— >1  was  not 
of  an  age  to  relish  the  book,  and  im¬ 
patient  to  resume  the  adventures  of 
my  favourite.  Twenty  times  in  an 
evening  was  1  reprimanded  for  read¬ 
ing  too  fast— often  made  to  turn  back 
and  read  a  page  a  second  time.  To 
this  man  1  am  indebted  for  much 
early  information  and  improvement : 
my  schoolmaster  taught  me  to  read, 
but  the  Weaver  taught  me  to  think  and 
understand :  he  explained  to  me  the 
allegorjr  of  the  PilgriiDi  Progress, 
the  Vision  of  Mirza,  and  several 
other  papers  in  the  Spectator:  he  also 
taught  me  the  first  elements  of  Geo¬ 
graphy  and  Astronomy.  Happily  for 
society,  there  are  now  few  such  as 
his  mother,  while  young  men,  like 
him,  anxious  for  improvement,  are 
every  day  becoming  more  common. 

1  BOW  approached  a  grassy  hillock, 
with  no  stone  to  tell  the  sleeper^s 
name,  it  was  associated  in  my 
mind  with  recollections  which  fime 
his  been  unable  fo  obliterate.  It 
vrai  the  grave  of  a  young  woman,,  a 
atmger,  who  came  to  reside  with 
dbe  of  the  cottagers  on  my  gnyndfa- 
tber'i  farm,  when  1  Iras  in  my  tenth 


yew  ;  and  although  1  must  have 
been  a  very  imperfect  judge  of  female 
grace,  from  what  1  have  since  heanl, 
she  must  have  been,  to  external  apl 
pearanoe,  a  lovely  woman.  She  was 
tall  of  sstature,  in  the  meridian  of  life, 
and  noontide  blaze  of  beauty ;  her 
age  could  not  >be  less  than  twenty- 
five,  pcrtiapB  a  year  or  two  more. 
Except  my  mother's,  her'i  was  the 
^t  finnale  smile  that  had  ever  iound 
its  way  to  my  heart;  and  she  the 
onlv.  woman  on  whom  1  had  looked 
with  delight ;  but  1  contimied  to 
gaze  on  her  whenever  1  could  hod 
an  opportunity,  not  as  a  woman,  but 
as  some  being  more  elevated  and  re- 
lined,  although  of  wliat  nature  1 
could  not  define. 

Fondly  and  tenderly  as  1  have 
since  kived,  never  in  my  life  has  nty 
heart  been  more  deeply  in  love,  than 
before  1  bad  completed  the  eleventh 
year  of  my  age.  But  k  was  a  lore 
unlike  what  1  have  since  felt;  1 
might  adopt  the  language  of  Moore, 
in  The  l^ves  of  the  Angels,  and 
say  of  my  passion,  as  he  describes 
that  of  Lea, 

•Twas  not  of  man  as  mortal— no ; 

Nothing  of  earth  was  in  that  glow  ; 

I  lov'i  her,  but  as  one  of  race 

Angelic. 

Although  at  a  loss  how  to  describe 
it,  I  may  say  it  had  all  the  pleasures 
of  love  without  the  pains.  It  was  a 
sunbr^t  aid  cloudless  sky— the 
rose  of  Eden  without  a  thorn.  It 
could  not  merit  the  name  of  Pla¬ 
tonic,  for  there  could  be  no  ccJ^e- 
niality  of  mind  between  a  beautiful 
and  accomplished  womaib  and  a  ro^ 
child.  To  see  her,  to  be 
company,  was  enough  :  if  she 
at  me,  1  became  giddy  with  delight  > 


most  too  keen  for  mortal  feeling  t® 
enjoy«  1  have  already  said  ’^hatt* 
thought  not  of  her  sox;  d  her 
only  as,  a  being  whom  ,njyJn>agn*** 
Uon  bad  invested  with  porfwtiow 
more  tbau  human.  -  Vet 
aometbing  pmudoxieal  in 
tio  attaebment,  which  1  bn»e> 

since,  been  unable  to  e»p)***. 
own  satisfytioii  ^  for  ,1,- 

ed,  and  could  have  wor^ppeo^ 
object  of  Bay  adorsifom  *.7*^ 
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others.  There  was  a  child  in  the 
cottage  where  she  resided,  and  where 
1  now  spent  every  hour  1  could  com¬ 
mand  from  school.  1  would  sit  and 
gaae  upon  her,  as  she  fondled  this 
infant,  till  tears  would  start  in  my 
eyes ;  and  while  conscious  that  she 
considered  me  also  as  a  child,  I  sigh¬ 
ed  with  deep  regret,  that  my  years 
were  too  many  for  permitting  me  to 
shew  my  fondness,  and  nestle  in 
her  bosom. 

1  should  not  obtain  credit,  were  I 
to  relate  the  devices  1  contrived  to 
attract  her  notice,  and  even  to  touch 
the  clothes  she  had  worn.  1  have 
wilfully  and  deliberately  pricked  my 
Ungers  with  thistles  and  furze  thorns, 
that  I  might  enjoy  the  inexpressi¬ 
bly  delightful  sensation  which  1  felt 
while  she  was  picking  them  out.  She 
was  too  modest  and  dignified  for 
romping  with  the  rural  swains,  whom 
she  contrived  to  keep  at  a  respectable 
distance,  without  losing  their  regard, 
or  forfeiting  their  esteem.  Only  on 
one  occasion  did  she  condescend  to 
toy  with  me,  as  young  women  will 
often  do  with  children.  A  change  of 
weather  was  anticipated,  and  my 
grandfather  had  solicited  her  assist¬ 
ance  in  coiling  a  field  of  hay.  1 
was  present,  and  endeavoured  to  seat 
myself  next  to  her  on  the  field  at 
dinner ;  after  the  meal  was  finished, 
some  of  the  young  men  attempted 
that  rustic  dalliance  with  her,  not 
unusual  in  the  intervals  of  rural  la¬ 
bour;  she  repelled  their  advances, 
and,  laying  her  arm  around  me,  said, 
“  This  is  my  beau.”  To  describe 
my  feelings  is  impossible ;  all  that  I 
have  read  of  the  cfiects  of  opium,  or 
the  nitrous  oxide  gas  of  Davy,  on  the 
humw  frame,  fall  far  short  of  my 
exquisite  emotions  at  that  moment ; 
xll  external  objects  were  annihilated ; 
•“•a  new  creation,-^n  Elysium  of 
hliti  spread  around  me;  my  face 
glowed,— »I  sighed,— hut  it  was  the 
»%h  of  ecataey;— and  as  her  arm 
encircled  niy  neck,  my  head  sunk 
her  bosom;  where  I  lay  still  and 
motkuilewJ  l‘  was  then,  ond  still 
•w,  utterijr  uneonsefous  whether  this 
and  missful  state  of  existence 
®owtiiitted  only  ibr  one^minute,  of 
fw  twenty ;  hut  I  recollect,  I  hna- 

Sned  it'wo^  idl  of  fifh  that  I  had 
therto  enjoyed.  It  was  the  es- 
of  tnany  month's  adoration. 
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concentrate<l  in  a  single  drop ;  and 
when  she  raised  my  head  with  a 
smile,  at  what  she  believed  my  bash¬ 
fulness,  I  felt  as  if  awakened  from  a 
dream  of  rapture,  which  would  never 
return. 

The  reader  may  smile  at  my  fol¬ 
ly,  perhaps  question  mv  veracity; 
1  shall  therefore  conclude  this  sub¬ 
ject,  by  stating,  that  before  I  had 
closed  my  twelfth  year,  the  object  of 
my  idolatrous  affection  was  mingled 
writh  the  clods  of  the  valley.  It  was 
with  difficulty  I  could  be  brought 
to  believe  she  was  dead  ;  I  had  al¬ 
ways  considered  her  as  something 
too  pure  to  die.  Her's  was  the  first 
corpse  I  had  ever  seen  ;  the  attend¬ 
ant  uncovered  her  face,  and  I  ima¬ 
gined  she  smiled.  At  that  moment 
I  felt  all  that  David  expressed  for 
Absalom,  but  still  believed  that  she 
would  awake ;  and  had  she  at  that 
moment  arisen,  I  am  certain  I  should 
not  have  been  alarmed.  I  stood 
motionless,  with  my  eyes  fixed  on 
the  lifeless  form  before  me,  till  they 
led  me  away ;  but  I  shed  no  tear, 
nor  even  heaved  a  sigh.  It  was  not 
till  I  saw  the  turf  spread  on  her 
grave  that  I  was  fully  convincetl 
body  and  spirit  were  separated.  It 
bad  been  observed,  that  I  shewed  a 
liking  for  her  company,  and  an  in¬ 
difference  to  every  other  female  on 
the  farm  ;  but  no  one  ever  suspected 
my  extraordinary  and  romantic  at¬ 
tachment,  of  which  she  herself  was 
equally  ignorant.  AVhat  might  have 
been  its  result  had  she  lived,  it  is 
impossible  for  me  to  conjecture ;  but 
my  subsequent  likings,  and  love  for 
any  other  of  her  sex,  did  not  com¬ 
mence  tin  fully  five  years  after ;  and 
they  had  then  nothing  to  distinguish 
them  from  those  of  my  companions. 
She  had  been  buried  in  a  comer  of 
the  church-yard  appropriated  to 
strangers,  and  1  visited  her  grave 
daily  for  long  after.  Half  a  century 
had  now  rolled  away,  and  I  found 
her  grave  still  undisturbed.  After 
having  ifiused  on  this  strange  liking 
of  langsyrte,  I  insensibly .  came  to 
think  of  my  inorc  tational  love  for 
my  Ellen— <ff  our  many  years  of  un¬ 
interrupted  felicity,  wnidh  then  ap¬ 
peared  only  like  a  summer  day,  end 
now  returned  as  the  memory  of  a 
pleasant  dream. 

1  now  passed  heedlessly  by  many 
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Btones,  ^^bich,  doubtless,  recorded 
tbe  death  of  former  friends  and  ac¬ 
quaintances;  but  the  string  which 
had  been  touched  was  too  finely  deli¬ 
cate  for  responding  to  other  emo¬ 
tions  than  those  of  love ;  and,  for 
the  secoiul  time  since  my  arrival  in 
my  native  vale,  rny  heart,  and  all 
its  best  afiections,  hovered  in  the 
Greyfriars :  I  took  a  turn  around  the 
mansions  of  mortality,  and  the  hal¬ 
lowed  pile  which  sto^  in  the  centre, 
to  compose  my  mind  before  I  went 
in  to  breakfast.  Although  I  believe 
the  practice  of  burying  tbe  dead  in 
the  vicinity  of  a  church  had  its  ori¬ 
gin  in  superstition,  1  endeavoured  to 
persuade  myself  that  it  had  arisen 
from  piety  and  affectionate  feelings, 
delicately  blended. 

It  was  certainly  natural  for  those 
who  had  lost  dearly  beloved  friends, 
to  lay  them  where  they  could  weekly 
see  their  bed  of  rest,  when  their 
minds  were  abstracted  from  worldly 
cares ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  de¬ 
votional  feelings  would  be  more 
keenly  awaken^.  And  when  they 
reflecteil  that  they  were  surrounded 
by  the  dust  of  their  ancestors,  and 
that  neither  youth,  beauty,  wealth, 
talents,  nor  any  other  accomplish¬ 
ments,  could  avert  the  stroke  of  the 
universal  destroyer,  their  hearts  and 
hopes  would  more  readily  rise  to 
happier  regions,  and  abodes  of  more 
permanent  felicity,  to  which  they 
had  the  happiness  of  believing  their 
friends  had  gone  before  them.  With 
these,  and  similar  reflections,  1  went 
in  to  breakfast. 

Having  promised  to  visit  my  old 
friend,  Sunders  Mitchell  and  his 
Mary,  before  my  departure,  I  that 
morning  walked  over  to  his  cottage, 
and  found  him  alone.  Expressing 
my  hope  that  Mary  was  well ; 

Quite  weel,  1  thank  you.  Sir;  she’s 
only  out  wi*  ane  o*  our  neebour 
wives ;  I  expect  her  in  soon — ye  man¬ 
na  gang  awa’  till  she  come — 1  wadna' 
like  to  send  for  her ;  an*  I’m  no  fond 
o*  lockin’  her  out ;  sae  we’ll  just  tak’ 
a  crack  at  the  fire-side,  or  a  turn 
round  tbe  kail- yard — 1  see  the  flaw 
o’  reek’s  fashin’  you  satr ;  an*  you 
like  we’ll  stap  out  a  wee.” 

We  observed  several  people  pass¬ 
ing,  dressed  in  their  holiday  clothes, 
some  in  black.  .  Where  are  these 
people  going?”  said  1.  To  a  far- 
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mer’s  funeral,  on  the  itlier  side  o’ 
the  hill,'’  replied  Saunders ;  ‘‘  he  has 
died  in  the  prime  o’  life,  an’  left  a 
large  family.”  “  But,  as  the  Eng¬ 
lishmen  say,  I  hope  he  has  died 
well.”  I’m  very  doubtfu’  about 
that,  or  rather,  atween  oursel’s,  I’ve 
nae  doubts  al^ut  the  matter,  it’s 
o’er  weel  kent,  that  he  held  the  day 
and  the  night  alike  lang,  as  we  say ; 
I’ve  gryte  fears  his  family  will  be 
but  bauchly  provided  for :  you  may¬ 
be  kent  him, — I’m  sure  ye  ken  the 
farm  o'  Braidriggs.”  Ay,  he  suc¬ 
ceeded  his  father  I  think  in  an  old 
lease,  and  certainly  ought  to  have 
saved  money.”  Nae  doubt ;  mair 
than  you  think  that — but  he  mar¬ 
ried  a  bra’  wife  frae  the  bnigh ; 
they  fell  into  a  large  family ;  an’  a’ 
the  sons  were  bred  to  be  gentlemen, 
scampering  about  wi’  their  dogs  an’ 
guns,  when  they  should  ha’e  been 
shoggin’  atween  the  plough  stilts;  the 
dochters  too,  flne  ladies,  strumming 
awa*  at  the  piano,  instead  o’  ream¬ 
ing  tbe  cogues  in  the  dairy,  an’  roak- 
in*  the  cheese.  Then  there  were  sic 
rackets  o*  company-keeping;  mer¬ 
chants  an*  bankers  frae  the  brugh, 
an’  e’en  some  country  lairds  ;  twa  or 
three  chaises  standing  at  the  door  in 
an  afternoon:  ye  may  be  sure  sic 
gentry  w^ere  na  dinnered  upo’  deaf 
nits;  an’  the  wine  skinking  about 
like  dub  water.  To  the  sad  misfor¬ 
tune  of  the  family,  the  tack  being  on 
the  life-rent,  in  his  ain  name,  it’s  at 
an  end.  1  might  tell  many  instances 
(ff  the  farmer’s  imprudence,  an’  the 
family’s  extravagance ;  but  he’s  now 
at  rest,  an*  we’ll  let  his  follies  sleep 
wi*  him.”  Was  not  hisfathera  very 
different  man  ?”  Ay,  he  wras  sae  j 
he  left  his  son  wi’  a  cheap 
a  weel-stocked  farm,  an’  ga  e  ilxa 
ane  o*  his  dochters  five  humhen 
pound  o*  a  tocher;  but  he  hved 
mngsyne,  an*  didna  seek  to  follow 
the  fashions."  «  And,  notwithsumd- 

ing  what  you  have  told  me,  were 
w3l  be  a  huge  company  at 
ral  to-day ;  dining  and 
for  seveml  hours  after, 
intoxicated  before  they  rise-  ♦ 
Sir ;  that’s  a  langsyne  fesmon  ^ 
changed  for  the  better ;  we  bs  e  lew 
dairgie  dinners  now; 
stances  o’  the  guests  gettmg  *  > 

that  was  a*  barbarism  whi<»  i* 
out  o’  fashion :  sinoe  I  mind,  * 
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uae  uncommon  thing  for  a  widow  to 
spend  ten  or  fifteen  pounds  on  a  bu¬ 
rial  dinner,  when  she  wistna  how  to 
letch  up  her  family.  I  wish  1  could 
see  the  silly  vanity  o*  headstanes  as 
fairly  abolished;  for  maist  part  o" 
them,  instead  o*  doing  honour  to  the 
dead,  are  evidences  o'  the  vanity  o' 
the  livin'.  For  instance,  maist  ane 
an’ a  o'  them  begin  thus:  ‘This stone 
was  erected  by  — *  perhaps  some 
obscure  tradesman  ;  but  after  his  oc¬ 
cupation  and  residence  have  been 
minutely  related,  there  conies  the 
name  of  the  dead,  with  a  long  bead- 
roll  of  family  names,  on  the  ither  side 
o’  the  stane — 

With  uncouth  rhjrmes,  and  shapeless 
sculptur’d  deck’d, 

‘  Enough  to  ronse  a  dead  man  into  rage.* 

I  have  seen  a  tailor's  headstane  wi* 
a  goose,  surmounted  by  a  pair  of 
gaping  shears,  each  of  them  a  foot 
in  length :  was  not  that  ridiculous  ?" 
“  It  certainly  was,  but  scarcely  more 
so,  than  the  pompous,  and  often  lying 
culogiums,  in  polish^  verse,  on  the 
marble  monuments  of  the  great ;  and 
you,  my  friend,  have  forgotten,  that 
the  unlettered  muse  is  often  more 
chaste : 

And  many  a  holy  text  around  she  strews, 
That  teach  the  rustic  moralist  to  die. 

The  desire  of  posthumous  fame  is 
a  laudable  passion  ;  it  stimulates  to 
virtuous  exertion,  and  I  do  not  wish 
to  see  the  practice  of  monumental 
stones  abolished."  “I  am  not  a- 
gainst  the  use,  but  the  abuse  of  the 
thing :  I  wad  ha'e  less  cutting  an' 
cwving,  fewer  words,  an'  mair  com¬ 
mon  sense :  but  when  1  see  a  poor 
m*n,  who  maun  take  credit  of  a  bow 
o  meal  for  his  bairns'  parritch,  fling* 
m'  awa'  twa  or  three  pounds  for  a 
®time,  made  by  some  gilly-gapus, 
^  a  heap  a'  whi^aleries  upon  a'e 
side,  an'  a  pared  o'  blaeflummery 
on  the  tither,  I  consider  it  as  an  evi* 
donee  baith  o'  lus  vanity  an'  foDy. 
But  I  see  Mary  come  hame,  a»' 
We'll  siap  in.”  After  we  were  seat- 
od,  and  mutual  compliments  bad 
Passed,  Saunders  said,  “  Weel,  Mary, 
js  the  job  o'er  ?"  O,  ay !  Susie's 
fu'  canty  in  her  bed,  wi'  lier  first- 
son  in  her  bosom,  an*  her  glides 
man's  as  blithe  as  you  like ;  but 
there's  Tibbie  IloualdsoA  coming 


o'er  the  butts ;  she'll  deave  us  wi' 
her  claiks.  I’ll  gang  butt  the  bouse 
an'  meet  her.”  “  Let  her  come  ben, 
Mary,  she'll  divert  our  friend  a  wee.” 
“  Is  that  her,  whom  we  used  to  call 
lang-tongu'd  Tib  ?”  said  I.  “  The 
same."  “  O,  by  all  means,  let  her 
come  in  ;  she  is  an  old  acquaintance 
of  mine."  “  Come  awa’,  Tibbie,” 
said  Mary,  as  her  neighbour  enter¬ 
ed.  “  O  1  didna  ken  ye  had  stran¬ 
gers,”  cried  she,  lingering  in  the 
room-door.  “  How  do  you  do,  Iso- 
bel  ?”  said  I.  “  Losh  me  I  can  that 
be  possible  ? — ay,  sure  enough  ye're 
Charlie  *  *  *  *  — l  never  thought 

to  see  you  upou  our  hillock-head  a- 
gain — an'  fresh  an'  hearty  you  are 
lookin’ — but  I'se  warrant  you  get 
bits  o'  the  best  o’t,  an'  a  drap  gude 
drink  to  put  them  down  wi’ — are  you 
an  Embro’  bailie  yet  ?”  “  No,  Isobel, 
I  have  not  arriv^  at  that  honour." 
“  Weel,  we  maun  ha’e  a’  the  news 
o'  Auld  Reekie  frae  you  ;  but  in  the 
meantime,  Mary,  how  did  you  leave 
the  crying  wife?”  “  In  a  fair  way, 
wi'  her  first-born  in  her  arms.” 
“  An*  what  bairns?"  A  fine, 
stately  laddie."  “  An’  wha  had  you 
there  ?”  “  Nane  but  the  canny  wife 
an'  mysel’.”  “  Haith,  ye're  far  ben  I 
ye  may  think  o't !"  “  Na ;  I'm  sure 
it  was  only  because  1  happened  to 
be  the  nearest  neighbour ;  had  you 
been  that,  ye  w'ad  ha’e  been  in  ray 
place.”  “  There  was  room  for  us 
baith  :  young  folk  maun  fellow  the 
fashion  ;  but  I’ve  seen  anither  day  : 
when  1  was  in  that  way,  there  was 
never  fewer  tlian  eight  or  ten  wives, 
maybe  a  dozen,  round  me,  an'  muckle 
guae  sport  they  made,  it  helpit  to 
keep  up  a  body's  heart — 1  wadna 
wish'd  a  better  ploy  than  sittin'  up  a 
night  amo'  half-a-dozen  o'  my  neebor 
wives ;  we  get  a'  the  news  o'  ^  th« 
parish’  at  an  occasion  o'  that  kind. 
Syne  we  had  the  blithe-meat— fine, 
rich  buttered  saps,  an'  capfu's  o' 
nappy  ale,  that  gart  our  lugs  crack. 
Now,  though  ane  do  happen  to  be 
ta'cn  out,  there’s  neither  news  nor  a 
laugh  to  be  gotten ;  an'  at  the  end, 
s  dribble  o'  tea,  wi'  the  ofter  o'  a 
dram,  that  abody  canna'  tak',  diongh 
they  likit  it,  wi'  nae  ane  to  keep 
them  in  countenance.  Forby,  in  auld 
times  we  had  the  up-drinking---that 
was  aye  a  merry  night,  plenty  o'  gude 
meat  an’  gude  drink,  that  set  a*  out 
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tongues  a  waggin*,  wi*  fiinny  cracks  •  buik-board,  before  a  billie,  wha  was- 
ao'  pauky  tales ;  then  we  hiui  com-  na  like  to  draw;  nae  doubt,  there 


monly  a  christening  feast,  that  was  was  mony  ane  ga  e  because  they  did- 
anither  gude  ploy.  But  thae  times  na  like 'to  be  singular;  pride  maybe 
are  awa’,  and  hardly  an  honest  wo-  did  the  work  o*  chanty;  but  the 
man  sees  anither  in  the  face  now,  at  puir’s-box  was  the  better."  «  There 
ony  occasion  o*  the  land  !**  **  D'ye  1  heartily  agree  wi*  you,  Isobel,*’  said 
mind  the  auld  bye- word,  Tibbie?  Saunders,  “  an*  think  we  bave  chan- 


‘  The  mair  cooks,  the  waur  kail,*  ** 
said  Mary.  Tm  an'  auld  fashion¬ 
ed  wife  ;  but  I'm  no  bigoted  to  auld 
customs,  when  1  think  the  new  bet- 


ged  for  the  worse.**  See !  there’s 
anither  new  fashion,**  cried  Isobel, 
“  the  hearse  gaun  awa*  for  the  far¬ 
mer  of  Braidriggs ;  he  mith  come  to 


ter ;  and  I  think  the  times  you  speak  the  kirk-yard  in  a  cart, ,  as  his  father 
o*  are  wed  awa* :  I’ve  mony  a  time  did,— but  a  coffin  in  a  cart  wad  be  a 
been  wae  for  a  poor,  woman,  wi’  ferly  now-a-days ;  an*  I  mind  sin’  a 
half-a-dozen,  or  mair,  claiking  gos-  hearse  was  sic  a  wonder,  that  young 
sips  around  her,  minding  naething  an*  auld  wad  ha’e  been  at  the  door 
but  their  ain  clavers.  Then,  at  last,  to  see’t.  But  I  kenna  what  the  world 
when  the  poor  woman  had  need  of  will  turn  to  belyve.  What  do  you 
peace  an’  quietness,  they  wad  sit  think.  Sirs  ?  I  saw  ane  o*  the  ser- 
cating,  drinking,  rairing  an’  laugh-  vant  lasses  frae  Braidriggs  yestreen, 
ing,  till  her  head  was  aching.  Your  wha  tald  me,  that  as  soon’s  her  mag- 
up-drinkings  an*  christening  feasts  ter’s  dead  claes  were  on,  he  was  steek- 


I’ae  no  speak  about — ye  ken  yoursel*  it  up  in  a  room,  an*  at  night  the  door 
what  kind  o*  cracks  were  aften  there,  was  locked, — no  sae  muckle  as  a  can- 
— sae  the  new  fashion  has  my  hearty  die  beside  the  puir  man,  an*  sin*  ever 
approbation.’*  Weel,  Mary,  I  own,  he  was  lusted  the  door  has  never- 
that  I  mysel*  ha’e  had  a  sair  head  .  been  opened  !  What  wad  his  lucky- 
wi*  their  lang  tongues,  an*  widied  daddy  thought  o*  that?  I  mind  as 
them  a*  weel  out  o*'  the  house ;  but  I  weel’s  it  were  yestreen,  o’  being  at 
just  took  my  mends  o*  diem  at  ani-  his  late-wake ;  a*  the  lads  an’  lass^ 
ther  time.”  about  the  town  were  there,  an*  it 

After  a  pause,  which  took  place  in  cudna  be  expeckit  that  1  should  be 
the  conversation,  Isobel,  who  disliked  ahint  them  ;  for  I  was  just  out  o’  my 
silence,  addressed  me,  saying,  Ye’ll  teens,  an*  likit  a  spree,  an*  a  while  s 
ken  an  unco  change.  Sir,  baith  upon  daffin  wi*  the  cailants ;  an*  muckle 
the  folk  an*  the  face  of  the  country;  gude  sport  we  had  that  night  V\  e 
sin*  ye  left  it”  I  do,  indeed,  ob-  played  at  Jock  bids  ye  wag,  till  maist 
serve  a  great  alteration.”  ‘‘  Ay,  an'  feck,  baith  lads  and  lasses,  had  lost  a 
if  ye  were  to  bide  here,  ye  wail  see  thing  they  could  put  in  for  wads 
mair  ilka  day.  Ye’ve  seen  our  new  (forfeits  ;)  it  was  syne  that  the  sw>rt 
Idric,  an*  heard  our  new  minister ;  he  b^an  before  they  could  get  their 
brought  in  a  hantle  o*  new  fashions,  wads  back ;  there  was  nae  little 
an*,  amang  the  lave,  ye  wad  see,  that^  ’  lin*  between  the  cailants  and  ^ 
like  the  folk  in  the  muckle  kirks  in  cummers,  an*  some  cuddlin 
the  borrows-towns,  we  gather  a*  our  the  ha*  door.  1  mind  wed,  thst  night 
ofierin*  at  the  kirk-door  now.”’-  I  was  the  first  time  that  him  whs  s  my 
observe  so  ;  and  does  it  make  any  gndeman  now,  ever  measured  mou  s 
difSerenoe?”  The  eiders  say  it  wi*  roe;  an*  he  oaid  he  was 
does  ;  but  it’s  o’er  the  left  shouther.  ’  proud  o*t^  that  1  wadna*  ane  tas 
It*s  an  easy  matter  for  ony  ane,  wha  ac  a  freo^m  After  him  a^  mgnt. 
lias  little  duurity  in  the  heart,  to  pass  believe  there  was  the  , 


lias  utite  cnaricy  m  toe  Heart,  to  pass  neueve  utere  was  * 

the  plate  in  the  thrang,  and  keep  their  mair  mamages  than  mine  laid  toa 
han^  out  o*  their  pouch.  It  wasna  night,  an'  mair  nor  me  thought  am - 
aac,  when  the  elders  gade  o'er  a*  die  nin*  earn*  o^er  soon.”  **  lUnir 
kiih  wi*  the  lang-shankit  ladles;  th^  no thmk  that  was 
kent  ilka  body  in  the  seat,  ah*  had  way  o*  watching  the  deader  sam 


upon 


night* 
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was  the  fashion/*  “  An*  a  very  un-  the  Ijead  of  his  clan :  frae  the  ha*, 
iseeinly  fashion  it  was,  said  Saunders*  to  the  nieancst  cottar-house  on  a*  the 
‘‘  It  was  a  sina*  sign  o*  respect  for  the  farm,  young  and  auld,  lookit  on  him 
.  (lead,  an*  a  poor  sample  of’  the  good  as  a  friend;  niony  ane  as  a  father,  a* 
sense  of  the  company,  to  be  not  only  the  year  round,  an*  frae  ae  year  to 
merry,  but  foolish,  in  the  presence  of  anither ;  for  there  was  na  sic  a  flit- 
a  dead  man*  “  1  canna  think  it  ting  an*  ca*ing  about  among  servants 
was  in  his  presence,  for  he  surely  in  thae  days,  except  wi*  some  reat- 
neither  saw  nor  heard  us,  sae  he  was  less  fo’k  that  could  never  settle  in  a 
nae  waur ;  an*  though  we  had  a*  sit-  part.  Your  grandfather.  Sir,  had 
ten  down  an  grutten,  wad  he  been  some  cottar  men,  who  were  married 
ony  better  ?’*  “  That  question  does  in  his  service  in  the  prime  o’  life, 
not  deserve  an  answer  ;  but  I  tell  an*  saw  their  bairns  married  frae  the 
you,  sic  conduct,  on  sic  an  occasion,  same  biggin.  The  maiden  feast, 
was  a  disgrace  to  be  heard  o*  in  a  ci-  that  Isabel’s  murmuring  o’er,  was 
vilised  coimtry,  although  I’ve  been  aye  a  blithe  night  to  a*  on  the  farm ; 
at  ploys  o’  that  kind,  as  you  term  for  young  an*  auld,  man,  wife,  wi- 
them,  but  never  since  I  left  herd-  dow,  an’  wean,  were  a*  at  the  supper 
ing  the  nowt.”  “  lt*s  a*  very  true,  table,  the  go^man  at  the  boakl- 
Saunders ;  but  whatll  you  say head.  Nae  doubt,  his  heart  glowed 
young  folk,  when  they  meet,  maun  wi’  honest  pride,  whan  he  lookit  o’er 
ay  ha  e  tlieir.  sport,  ye  ken,  though  the  company,  an*  saw  sae  mony  weel 
they’ve  little  outbrak  now.  I  was  buskit  young  men  an*  women,  an* 
ance  a  hallakit  cummer,  an*  never  sae  mony  happy  faces ;  for,  as  we 
liked  o*er  mim-mou’d  maidens ;  but  I  country  fo’k  very  expressively,  yet 
wad  be  forc’d  to  be  douce  now,  though  nonsensically  say,  ilka  ane  was  hap- 
it  were  in  my  daftest  days ;  hardly  pier  than  anither.”  “  Ay,  nae  won- 
a  penny  marriage  in  a*  the  country-  der  though  they  were  happy,”  inter- 
side,  an*  scarody  sic  a  thing  as  a  rupted  Tibbie,  “  wi*  sic  a  night’s 
maiden-feast  in  a*,  the  parish.  There’s  diversion  afore  their  hand.  Tm  sure 
your  cousin’s  hairst  to  be  done  the  I’ve  danced  till  1  could  hardly  lift  a 
morn.  I’ve  seen  the  time  when  we  ,  leg  the  neist  day.  C)  but  youtli’s  a 
wad  ha’e  ca’d  it  takin*  the  maiden  ;  pleasant  time,  when  ane  is  light  frae 
but  thae  days  are  awa*,  wi*  ither  gude  the  heart  to  the  heel ;  but,  like  the 


auld  fashions.  Whan  the  hindmost 
clip’s  shorn,  the  morn  at  e’en,  the 
poor  bodies,  young  an*  auld,^  will  a’ 
get  their  day’s,  or  their  ^ouk’s  wages, 
at  the  rig-end,  an’  get  leave  to  hirple 
to  their  ain  hames,  as  if  nae  sic  thmg 
had  halloed.  Willawins  I  it’s  far 


gude  auld  fashion,  it’s  awa’  frae  us  a’ 
now.”  Observing  me  smile,  Saunders 
said,  “Ye  forget  tlie  lightest  part 
about  young  fo’k  ;  for  maist  feet  o* 
them  have  heads  still  lighter  than 
their  hearts.  D’ye  think  you  cou'd 
dance  a  reel  yet,  Isobel ?”  “I  cudna 


f^  the  days  o*  langsyne,— the  day  loup  sae  lightly  as  1  have  done  ;  but 
o*  the  maiden-feast  was  a  thrang  an’ I  heard  the  fiddle  pla  ying  Dainty 
at  the  ha’;  boiling  an’  roasting,  Davie,  an’  as  mony  merry  faces  in 
wi’  ither  preparations  for  a  sapper,  the  floor  as  I’ve  seen,  wi*  amenzie  o* 
that  mith  ha’e  served  a  nobleman’s  bairns  in  the  ither  end  o’  the  barn, 
family^*  Syne,  in  the  gloamin’,  some  warping  through  iAer  like  bees  in  a 
honnie  lassie  rinning  bame  wi’  the  byke,  1  daresay  it’s  like  enough  I 
maiden  in  her  han’  ane  hur**  wad  forget  how  mony  mmimere  1  bad 

to  buskin  their  best,  to  eat  and  seen,  an  believe  mysd’  young  again. 
*hink,  (lanoe,;an*  be  heartsome,  till  Them  that  likit  me  aiies  cad  me  a 
braid  daytlight  in  the  moising*”  lightsome  lasae  an’  some  *0^* 
■  Vaai,  ilaobeh’’i  ’ said  Saunders,  mou’d  maidens  said,  I  wasaglaikit 
'Vthae  times  are  awa’,  an’  mairthan  hiazie:  what  car’d  I  aixmt  their 
you  spoken.' of  has  gane  wi’  says?  an’  1  care  as  little  yrt;  for  1 II 

titem,  A.  Atnner  in  thae  days  was  no  deny,  I’m  a  cadgie  auld  wife,  ai^ 
something  liloa  a  Higblan’  cnief  at  like  to  mind  upon  auld  langsyne. 

“  Wed,  isobelr  I  think  upon  that 
too ;  aliough  not  perhaps  oxaaiiy  in 
the  same  way,”  said  Saund«ra  “We 
were  speaking  of  the  farmcn,  an  At 


iUM,*'  ]Ti 

^  •’The'lait  handfiil  of  corn  cut  is  term* 
ofl  ths'  Maiden.  . 
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changes  in  their  mode  of  managing  langed  to  ae  class.  It’s  no  as  it  was 
their  business ;  I  believe  your  cousin  in  ray  daft  days,  when  man  an’  mas- 
ig  me,  had  ane  ter  sat  at  the  same  table ;  the  gude- 
*  man  an*  gude  wife  cracking  their  jokes 
wi*  the  hiremen,  at  the  ingle-cheek, 
in  the  lang  winter  nights;  now 


Charles,**  addressin;^ 
o*  his  servants  at  the  court  lately,  for 
refusing  to  work,  at  what  he  deemed 
unreasonable  hours :  in  my  younu 

.  •  •  ^ ---  - - - - o  ,  ilUW 

days  SIC  a  thing  was  never  heard  ot;  they  re  a  packed  up  in  a  bothie,  no 
an  had  it  happened,  wad  ha*e  been  ane  o*  them  dare  set  their  fit  in-o’er 
a  crack  to  the  hale  country ;  a  far-  the  kitchen  door.** 
mer*s  servante  wad  ha*e  done  his  bid-  1  had  discovered  that  there  was  a 
ding  late  an*  ear,  at  ony  hour  o*  the  peculiar  fire  apparent  in  my  friend’s 
day  or  ^night ;  for^  they  considered  eyes  when  he  heard  what  he  iina- 
themsers  as  belanging  to  the  family,  gined  a  rash,  or  foolish  assertion ;  and 
When  your  grandfather  came  to  the  I  now  observed  tliem  scintillate  keen- 
grave,  like  a  shock  o*  corn  in  its  sea-  ly,  as  he  rephed,  “  Weel,  Isobel,  you 
son,  there  was  mony  a  watery  e*e  an*  think  that  a  sign  o*  pride ;  1  anes 
bluthered  cheek  wi*  baith  young  an*  thought  sae  too ;  but  we  are  never 
auld :  k^ping  out  o*  their  ain  fa-  o*er  auld  to  learn,  an*  it*8  now  lang 
rallies,  Tm  doubtfu*  if  there  wad  be  since  1  b^;an  to  look  at  baith  sides  of 
as  muckle  dool  now,  although  a*  the  a  question  ere  I  passed  an  opinion ; 
farmers  in  the  parish  were  laid  in  an*  l*ve  nae  hesitation  in  saying,  that 
the  yird :  that*8  a  link  in  the  chain  1  think  there*8  prudence  in  that  al- 
of  society,  nae  langer  to  be  seen;  terationfrae  the  fashions  o*langByne.” 
baith  master  an*  servant  are  o*er  **  Weel,  1  ferly  at  that !  What  ill 
proud  an*  selfish  now,  for  being  came  frae  our  auld-style  fashion,  or 
obliged  to  ither :  there*8  nae  gifi^aff  what  gude  can  spring  frae  the  new  ?” 
now  ;  ilka  ane  considers  what  was  his  l*m  no  an  advocate  for  that  pride 
bargain,  an*  no  ane  o*  the  parties  wad  which  springs  frae  warld’s  gear ;  nor 
gang  a  strae-breadth  beyond  it:  there*s  am  1  for  the  poor  being  considered  a 
a*  kind  o*  mutual  jealousy  between  difiPerent  species  of  beings  frae  the 
the  parties ;  ilka  ane  seems  to  think  rich ;  and  1*11  even  grant,  that  we 
that  the  ither  is  encroaching  upon  may  find  servants  wi*  mair  common 
their  rights;  an*  while  luxury  an*  sense  an*  information  than  their  mas- 
learning  have  both  made  a  rapid  pro-  ters,  although  this  is  no  generally  to 
gross  in  the  world,  within  the  last  be  expected ;  but  I’m  clear  upon’t, 
half  century.  I’m  sorry  to  say,  that  that  where  there’s  nae  respect  paid  to 
the  former  is  mair  conspicuous  distinction  in  rank,  confusion  and 
among  the  farmers,  an*  their  ser-  disorderlv  conduct  will  soon  ensue. 
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the  parents  do  ?  There  was  nae  ither  as  little  sense  of  propriety  as  lierseV  ; 
way  to  cover  up  the  shame  an*  dis-  although,  otherwise,  they  are  what 
p-ace  o*  their  bairns,  wha,  in  three  or  we  term  dainty  lasses.*’  Delicacy, 
four  months  after  their  respective  strictly  so  called,  we  are  not  to  ex- 
marriages,^  were  ilka  ane  sitting  in  a  pect  in  vulgar  life ;  but  there  is  a 
bit  hole  o*  a  house  upon  the  farm,  degree  of  modesty  which  we  look  for 
wi*  a  bairn  in  her  lap,  an*  no  ane  o*  in  every  woman  not  of  an  abandon- 
the  three  out  o*  their  teens.  Now,  ed  character,  and  yet  there  are  great 
I’m  may  be  wrang,  but  I  canna  help  differences  in  that  respect :  of  these 
thinking,  had  the  men-servants  been  I  had  a  striking  instance  to-day,  as 
keepit  out  o*  the  house,  thae  mistakes  I  passed  the  washing- green  of  the 
wadna  have  happened.**  **  Oh,  village,  on  which  were  several  wo- 
Saunders,  I  wonder  to  hear  you  !*'  men ;  two  of  them  employed  in  a 
replied  Isobel.  There's  an  ordina-  practice,  which,  althougn  very  com- 
tion  in  thae  things,  an*  fo’k  canna  get  mon  langsyne,  I  thought  had  now 
past  what's  afore  their  hand ;  we  become  obsolete  on  this  side  of  the 
maun  just  trust  to  Providence."  Orampians,  always  excepting  the 
“  But  you  steek  the  stile,  Isobel,  to  kingdom  of  Fife,  where,  I  under¬ 
keep  the  cow  out  o*  your  kail-yard  ; 
ye  wadna  put  fire  and  tow  thegither, 
an’  trust  to  Providence  that  your 
house  wadna  be  burnt.’* 

This  loquacious  wife  was  just 
about  to  reply,  when  she  was  sent 
for,  to  come  home  instantly ;  and  she 
went  away  with  seeming  reluctance, 

‘‘Ye  maun  stap  in  an*  see 
me,  l^fore  ye  gang  awa*.  Sir.  Ye 
ken  I  want  a*  your  Embro*  news 
yet ;  an*  I  wad  like  to  ha'e  a  crack 
wi*  you  about  auld  langsyne.** 

“  Weel,  what  think  you  of  your 
auld  acquaintance.^**  said  Saunders. 

“  VVTiy,  she  was  a  strange  character 
when  I  knew  her,  and  she  seems  so 
still.**  Ay,  Sir,  you'll  find  that  hearty  laugh 
maxim  of  Pope's  baud  good,  nine-  cried  Mary ; 
teen  times  out  of  twenty,  nier  wha  Kee 

Just  as  the  twig  is  bent,  the  tree’s  inclin’d.  co 

What  I  most  dislike  about  Isobel,  man  was  sayi 
is  a  want  of  that  delicacy,  or  even  ried  wife,  wi 
modesty,  without  which  I  never  I  sat  an  he 
thought  any  woman  lovely ;  snd  ing  over  old 
there  is  a  levity  in  her  discourse  though  in  ten 
quite  unbecoming  her  age.**  “  1  ob-  no  attraction 
served  something  of  that.**  “  Your  Reminiscena 
presence  laid  her  under  restraint  to-  Our  partin^ 
d®y,  although  she  seldom  studies  degree  melancholy :  for  this,  many 
either  time  or  place ;  I  dislike  pm-  reasons  might  be  assigned  :  we  all 
dery  and  affectation,  and  am  far  from  respected  each  other,  and  meeting 
being  the  advocate  of  foolish  talking,  haa  called  up  many  rcmlle^ons  and 
hut  an  observation  may  be  made,  or  associations  in  our  minds,  which  wn- 
*  juke  passed  innocently,  among  peo-  tinued  to  haunt  and  hover  around  us, 
pie  of  a  certain  age,  which  I  would  like  the  ghosts  of  departed  joys  • 
consider  as  highly  criminal  to  utter  lastly,  we  parted  without  the  slight- 


stand,  it  is  still  fashionable.**  Here 
Mary  nodded  her  head  with  a  know¬ 
ing  smile,  and  I  continued,  “  The 
two  women  I  allude  to,  were  each 
standing  upright  in  a  washing-tub, 
with  their  petticoats  kilted,  engagctl 
in  what  we  Angus  fo'k  term  skeel- 
tramping.  They  were  close  by  the 
road  ;  but  one  of  them,  the  moment 
she  saw  me  approach,  left  the  tub, 
and  let  her  clotties  fall,  contriving  to 
employ  herself  otherwise ;  although 
I  had  to  pass  within  the  breadth  of 
this  room  where  she  was,  the  other, 
a  bare-headed  bouncing  wench,  con¬ 
tinued  her  operation,  and  just  as  I 
had  passed  1  beard  her  set  up  a 
_*!.**  “  I  ken  them  baith,** 
cried  Mary ;  “  the  bare-headed  cum¬ 
mer  wha  keenit  her  post  is  a  dochter 
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The  {Mr ting  with  my  cousin  ;uk1  .  In  planning  the  outlines  of  this 
liis  family  produce*!  no  great  emo-  and  the  foregoing  Reminiscences  of 
tion  on  either  side,  least,  I  hare  Tea-  Auld  Langsyne,  I  once  intended  to 
son  to  believe,  on  theirs.  The  sons  give  an  account  of  a  supper  in  com- 
and  daughters  were  in  the  morning  pany  with  the  Schoolmaster,  and  also 
of  life,  their  hearts  bounding  with  to  relate  the  observations  which  1 
delighted  anticipation  of  the  long  and  made,  and  some  incidents  that  oc- 
sunbright  day  of  felici^  which  ap-  cured  on  my  way  home ;  but  my  nar- 
peared  before  them.  The  parents,  rative  has  already  extended  farther 
althou^  their  sun  had  passed  his  than  1  expected  ;  and  as  it  is  better 
meridi^,  were  still  basking  in  his  to  disappoint,  by  saying  too  litUe, 
beams,  and  if  ^ey  thought  of  even-  than  to  weary,  bv  Ulking  too  long,  or 
ing  at  all,  considered  it  as  at  an  im-  too  much,  1  shall  here  close  my  re- 
measurable  distance ;  while,  to  me,  collections,  with  sincere  thanks  to 
the  sun  was  hovering  on  the  horison,  such  read^  as  have  kindly  kq)t  me 
the  journey  of  life  nearly  closed,  a  company  ;  and  if  they  have  had  pka- 
considerable  part  of  which  1  had  sure  in  the  perusal,  in  {iroponion  as 
been  left  to  perform  alone,  after  the  composition  has  b^uued  me  of 
having  been  ae})nvcd  of  a  compa-  care,  1  have  not  written  in  vain, 
nion,  who  had  heightened  every  bliss  You,  Mr  Editor,  may  {Mrhapshsve 
and  alleviated  every  care.  As  1  could  thought  me  a  little  too  garrulous ; 
not  expect  those  around  me  to  sym-  but  as  every  year  will  make  you  more 
pathixe  with  my  feelings,  I  endea-  my  apologist,  1  sincerely  wish  you 
voured  to  disguise  them ;  but  when  may  live,  till  you  stand  forth  my 
1  thought  that  1  should  never  again  warm  advocate.  Meantime, 
tread  the  vale  that  gave  me  birth,  I  1  am, 

hastened  away,  unable  longer  to  hide  Very  respectfully,  yours, 

the  emotions  of  my  heart.  Sen  ex. 


ifnrt, 

ON  A  SOLDIER  FOUND  LYING  DEAD  ON  THE  FIELD  .OF  RATTLE. 

Wreck  of  a  warrior  pass'd  away  !  Lives  there  a  mother  to  deplore 

Thou  form  without  a  name  I  The  son'  she  ne’er  shall  sec  ? 

Which  thought  and  felt  but  yesterday,  Or  maiden,  on  some  distant  shore, 

And  dreamt  of  fiiture  fame  !  *•  To  break  her  heart  for  thee  ?— 

Stri{»p*d  of  thy  garments,  who  shall  guess  Perchance  to  roam  a  maniac  there, 

-Thy  rank,  thy  lineage,  aikl  race  ?  WiUiwild-iower  wreaths  to  deck  her  hair, 

•If  haughty  chieftain  bolding  sway,  .  And  riirongh  the  weary  night  Ur  wait 
Or  lowlier  destin’d  to  obey  !  Thy  footsteps  at  the  lonely  gate.  ' 


•The  light  of  that  fix’d  eye  is  set.  Long  shall  she  linger  there,  in  vain 

And  all  is  moveless  now.  The  evening  fire  shall  trim,  ' 

But  Passion’s  traces  linger  yet.  And  gazing  on  the  darkeidng  lailn 

And  lower  ufxm  that  brow  ;  -  Shall  often  call  on  him 

Expression  has  not  yet  wax’d  weak.  Who  hetfs  her  not— who  cannot  hear-— 

The  lips  se^  e’en  in  act  to  speak.  Oh !  deaf  for  ever  is  the  ear 

And  clench’d  the  cold  and  lifeless  hand,  That  once  in  listening  rapture  hui^ 

As  if  it  grasp’d  the  battle  brand  !  Upon, the  music  of  her  U>ngue ! 

‘  '  .  i’ 

Thougb&om  that  head,late  towering  high,  Long  may  shedroam---h>wakeis  woe.-- 
The  waving  plume  is  tom,  ^  ^  Na’ar  xxia|r  jemembrance  tril  •>  '* 

And  low  in  dust  that  Vorm  dotlT  lie,”  Its  tale  to  bid  her  sorrows  flow. 
Dishonour’d  fortom !  And  hoije  to  sigh  farewell, —  « 

Yet  Death’s  dark  shadow  cannot  hide  .  The  heart,  bereaving  of  its  suy, 

The  graven  characters  of  pride,  QuenchiDg  the  beam  that  ^ 

That  on  the  Up  and  l»row  reveal  Along  the^waste  of.life — ^till  she  ^ 

The  impress  of  the  s{)irit’s  seal.  Shall  lay  her  down  and  sleep  nhe  * 

•  -w  J,  M' 


Dr  Niernt^yerji  Viut  to  Sir  W.  Hnschell  and  Sir  J,  Hunks.  6^9 


DR  NICMSYKR  It  VISIT  TO  Sill  WILLIAM 
MR  EDITOR,  V 

T HE  recent  deftth  of  two  such  dis- 
tinfniished  characters  in  science,  as 
Sir  WilHam  Hrrsehefl,  and  Sir  Jnxef/h 
BanlcSf  rives  an  addftiomtl  interest 
to  the  following  account  of  them,  ex¬ 
tracted  from  the  Obxrrvfttions  on 
l\nt*eht*  by  DrD.  A.  If.  \iemeyer, 
(’hancellor  of  the  fJniversityof  Haile. 
!n  requesting  you  to  assign  the  same 
a  comer  in  your  distinguishe<l  Mis¬ 
cellany,  I  cannot  help  noticing  an 
observation  nsade  in  the  Lmdon  Ma* 
ffatiitf  for  August  last,  in  an  intro- 
(iuctorv  letter  to  an  article  on  the 
English  Universities,  extracted  from 
Ur  Nieineyer's  work.  After  some 
justly-merited  encomiums  on  the  work 
in  general,  the  writer  says,  **  The  ac^ 
count  of  the  Enjrfish  Unineririttes  he 
appears  to  have  drawn  up  with  conjrt- 
derable  care,  and  tolerable  crccu- 
racy.**  To  a  man  like  Dr  Niemeyer, 
whose  age,  character,  situation,  and 
patriarchal  rank  in  literature  in  ge¬ 
neral,  but  more  particularly  in  its 
theological  branches  *,  entitle  him  to 
a  higher  degree  of  consideration  than 
most  travellers  can  lay  claim  to,  as 
being  in  themselves  a  sufficient  gua¬ 
rantee  thathe  would  write  nothing  in¬ 
accurate,  if  accuracy  od  the  subject 
were  attainable,  the  epithet  ‘‘  /o/er- 
able**  could  not  prove  very  palatable, 
i  n  the  chapter  on  the  English  Univer¬ 
sities,  whmver  personal  observation 
did  not  enable  him  to  speak  with  cer¬ 
tainty,  he  gave  the  information  he 
received  from  some  of  their  leading 
tnembers  on  the  spot,  and  in  lately 
alluding  to  this  expression,  the  wor¬ 
thy  Chanorilor  says,  **  ffke  had  but 
fotd  what  was  inaeeurale  f  Generally 
fprakimgi  I  uHth  he  had  not  ^confined 
his  ^  translation  t6  those  parts  with 
tohieh  evtry  En^ishman  is  already 
acfjuaint^dT,  hut  had  rather  given  my 
remarks  on  the  Colleges,  and  an  <kv 
<^*unt  of*  the  fftdde  on  my 

mind  b^'Osefbrd  and  Cambridge^ 

e 

•  Mq^  of  hit  numerous  works  have 
gone  throu|^  several  editions.  A  seventh 
edition  of  his  great  work  on  Edneation 
^«s  published  last  year. 

t  Here,  I  fear,  the  learned  Chancellor 
gives  my  ooantrymen  credit  for  more  than 
they  are  entitled  to. 
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herschell  and  sir  jossrii  banes. 

Dr  N.  would,  I  am  sure,  be  very 
grateful  to  any  person  who  would 
kindly  point  out  to  him  what  appear¬ 
ed  erroneous  in  his  work,  and  .would 
not  be  slow  to  correct  it  in  the  next 
edition  (which  its  rapid  sale  will 
doubtless  soon  render  necessary) ; 
it  is  therefore  to  be  hoped  that  the 
writer  in  question  will  communicate 
to  him  what  the  inaccuracies  were, 
that  limited  his  opinion  to  the  ex¬ 
pression,  **  tolerable  accuranp** 

Visit  to  Dr  William  Herschell. 

The  discoverer  •  of  the  Vesta  and 
the  Pallas  had  commissioned  me  to 
convey  his  greetings  to  the  discoverer 
of  the  Georgium  Sidus,  if  I  found 
him  still  alive,  and  his  advanced  age 
allowed  him  to  receive  visitors.  At 
Eton  I  was  only  half  an  hour's  walk 
from  Slough,  the  rural  residence  of 
our  celebrated  countryman.  Dr  Her- 
schcU,  and  I  therefore  took  advantage 
of  the  serene  summer  evening  to  di¬ 
rect  my  pilgrimage  thither,  conducted 
by  Mr  Dupuis,  the  Eton  master,  from 
whom  I  had  received  so  many  com¬ 
placent  attentions. 

The  way  led  us  over  a  velvet  car¬ 
pet  of  flowery  meadows,  and  verdant 
greens,  where  the  Eton  youth  gene¬ 
rally  pursue  their  sports.  A  consi¬ 
derable  number  of  the  greater  ones 
were  then  eagerly  engaged  in  their  fa¬ 
vourite  amusement  of  cricket,  which 
1  understand  they  frequently  conti¬ 
nue  to  enjoy,  even  at  the  maturer  age 
of  manhood.  Small,  hut  very  haM 
balls,  are  struck  with  wooden  clubs, 
or  cricket-sticks,  (bats)  made  broad 
and  heavy  in  the  under  part.  One  of 
the  players  (the  bowler)  rolls  or  bowls 
the  Ms  at  cerUin  sticks,  (wickets) 
stuck  upright,  which  another  defends 
with  hjs  cricket-stick,  endeavouring 
to  strike  back  the  ball.  ^Vheu  the 
latter  succeeds  in  striking  the  ball  to 
any  distance,  he  runs  to  the  former  • 
place  and  back  again,  in  the  interval, 
while  it  it  being  fetched,  for  which 
he  gets  marks  (notchft). 
er,  however,  has  hit  people  (fagt) 


•  I>r  Olber*  of  Bremen. 
iS 
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out  on  all  sides^  who  stop,  or  run  af«  ciured  by  an  original  kind  of  concert 
ter  the  ball,  when  struck,  as  fast  as  he  gave  at  Genoa,  in  which  he 
possible,  and  throw  it  at  the  little  play^  on  the  harp  and  on  two  horns 


staves,  and  if  the  latter  are  thrown 
down  before  the  runner  returns,  be 
loses  his  play  (is  out).  In  general, 
eight,  and  often  twenty-two,  form  a 
party  Younger  boys  drive  their 


fastened  on  his  shoulders,  at  the 
same  time.  Being  afterwards  ap- 
^nted  to  an  organist's  place  at  Bath, 
be  led  the  band  at  the  theatre,  con¬ 
ducted  oratorios,  and  instructed  some 


hoops,  or  exercise  their  powers  by  able  pupils  in  that  city.  His  days 
running  and  wrestling,  or  in  playing  were  devoted  to  his  profession,  his 
at  ball  in  our  manner.  nights  to  the  sciences,  and  particu- 

Attractive  as  the  view  of  cheerfnl  lariy  to  the  study  of  Euclid  and 
youth  was  to  me,  and  agreeably  as  it  Newtom-y  or  more  properly  to  astro- 
recalled  to  my  mind  the  endeared  nomy  and  optics.  From  the  period 
institution  to  which  I  have  devoted  of  his  first  observing  the  universe  in 
so  large  a  portion  of  my  life,  yet  we  all  its  grandeur  and  glory  on  rooon- 
were  obliged  to  hasten  forwards,  in  light  nights,  small  instruments  no 
order  not  to  miss  the  object  of  our  longer  satisfied  him.  Precluded  from 
walk,  were  it  only  for  the  sake  of  buying  the  larger  ones  by  their  high 
taking  back  with  me  to  my  native  prices,  and  yet  burning  with  the  de¬ 
country  the  image  of  so  remarkable  sire  of  possessing  a  Newtonian  five- 
a  contemporary,  whose  high  rank  a-  foot  reflecting  telescope,  he  shunned 
mong  living  astronomers  is  too  well  no  labour,  spared  no  trouble,  to  ma- 
known  to  require  being  noticed  by  nufacture  one  for  himself,  and  at 
me.  The  peculiar  course,  however,  length  succeeded  in  accomplishing 
that  his  mind  took,  through  the  re-  his  task.  No  species  of  improve- 
gions  of  another  art,  to  that  sublime  ment  in  them  then  seemed  to  him  im« 
science  to  which  he  afterwards  en-  n^ible,  he  therefore  proceeded  with 
tirely  devoted  his  life,  may,  perhaps,  nis  labour;  five  feet  became  ten — ^and 
not  be  so  generally  known.  Being  he  conceived  the  bold  idea  (rf  doub- 


on  the  point  of  conducting  my  read-  ling  this  latter  length.  He  succeeded 
ers  into  his  presence,  a  short  biogra-  in  his  efforts,  and  felt  himself  amply 
phical  sketen  will,  I  hope,  make  the  rewarded  for  all  his  exertions,  when, 
way  seem  as  much  shorter  to  them,  on  the  Slst  of  May  1781,  a  new  planet, 
as  my  conversation  about  him  with  the  Uranus,  or,  as  he  in  gratitude  to 
my  companion  then  did  to  me.  his  royal  neighbour  and  patron  au- 

Herscnell's  father  was  a  musician  led  it,  the  Georgium  Sid^,  first  be¬ 
at  Hanover,  and  the  son  was  intend-  came  visilde  through  his  ^*^**^' 
ed  for  the  same  profession.  For  the  His  merits  were  fully  acknowled^* 
elements  of  the  higher  sciences  he  In  what  better  manner  can  the  rulw 
was  indebted  to  one  of  his  masters,  of  this  earth  acknowl^ge  n^it, 
who,  at  an  early  age,  perceived  in  than  by  enabling  thinking^d  to- 
him  great  talents,  and  a  speculative  quiring  minds,  to  fw  toem^r^s 
mind.  In  1759,  both  father  and  son  worn  me  fetters  of  businett,  aid  d^ 
went  to  England  wirii  the  Hanove-  i^ote  an  untroubled  leisure  to  toe 
rian  troops.  When  the  father  re-  studies  they  pursue.  A  bouse  ana 
turned,  Uie  son  remained  in  Eng-  observatory  wwe  built  for  hi® 
land,  obtained  an  organist's  situation  fine  country  near  Wimhjor,  in  w®*’ 
at  Halifax,  studied  music  scientifi-  that  the  King,  who  was 
cally,  and  endeavoured  to  retrieve  desirous  of  knowiedgCj  might 
his  deficiencies  in  ancient  and  mo-  mediately  informed  of  ercry  tm®g 
dern  languages ;  mathematics,  how-  worth  comrnunicatingi*  ^ 

ever,  attracted  him  most  A  tour  We  were  not  krtg  m***®^*®. 
to  Italy  improved  him  in  his  pro-  delightful  tetreati  •  emb^am^ 
fession.  The  means  of  defraying  fragwntflowemandbloommg;*®**  * 
his  expenses  on  his  return,  he  pro-  Here  this  indefatigable  obs^tf 
^ - - - - -  pondered,  during  more  than  W 

•  Note  by  the  auihor^Kt  Eton,  I  the  Wtmdert 

bonght  directions  for  this  game  under  the  '  extending  thO  limits  Of’  Py  ^ 
title  of  M  the  Cricketer's  Guide,  or  a  Trea-  domioioilB’inoie  than 
tise  on  the  noble  Game  of  Cricket.**  decessors.  The  -  harmony  « 
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chords  has,  it  is  true,  become  mute, 
since  he  first  discovered  the  harmony 
of  the  spheres,  but  though  his  ear 
ceased  to  enjoy  the  former,  his  eye 
has  continued  to  penetrate  further 
and  further  into  the  regions  of  infi¬ 
nite  space,  and  his  mind  has  become 
more  and  romre  convineed  of  the  eter- 
nal  laws  of  harmony  that  rule  the 
spheric  motions.  The  ancients  had 
already  a  presentiment,  that  the  ga¬ 
laxy,  or  mtlMry  was  the  united 
rachance  of  a  countless  number  of 
constellations.  But  since,  by  the 
powers  of  Herschell's  telescopes  and 
large  reflectors,  that. which  only  ap¬ 
peared  a  ludd  mist  has  proved  to  be 
an  innumerable  host  of  fixed  stars, 
how  has  all  that  formerly  was  only 
an  idea,  become  an  evident  certainty 
to  the  eye  1  After  the  invention  of 
there  instrumeats,  unknown  to  the 
ancient  wcsrld,  /.  H,  Schroeder,  the 
celebrated  astronomer  of  Lilientktd, 
might  well  compute  the  fixed  stars, 
in  die  southern  and  northern  hemi- 
^heres,  at  more  than  twelve  mil¬ 
lions  in  number ;  and — a  continued 
increase  in  the  powers  of  these  te¬ 
lescopes  being  at  least  imaginable — 
how  much  reason  had  he  to  presume 
that  the  regions  of  creation  would 
contm^  to  become  more  and  more 
extensively  known  to  ns,  and  that 
perhaps  a  new  solar  system  may  be¬ 
gin  where  we  now  scarcely  descry 
the  last  dim  star !  Judging  analogi¬ 
cally  from  what  Herschell  and  simi¬ 
lar  observers  have  already  discover- 
who  can  doubt  the  possibility  of 
this? 

W’eT  announced  ourselves  at  his 
Peaceful  dwelling,  and  were  shewn 
into  a  parlour,  where  a  servant  soon 
cnmr  to  infonn  us,  that  his  master 
Wd^  presently  join  us,  and  that  in 
the  interval  he  was  desired  to  show 
^ his  instnnnents.  .x- 
,  The  machtoery  required  to  support 
his  cnotuious  telescope,  being  too 
for  a>  dose  building,  is  pla^ 
in  the  open  air  imsoediatdy  a^oin- 
ing  the  liouse/  It  consists  of  pillars, 
bars,  laddetu,  and  chains,  and  forms 
a  sort  of 'Pyramid.  .  The  pedestal,  or 
htse,  is  fioced  on  twentv  moveable 
inUeTt,  by  means  of  wJhachi  it  can  be 
aioueil  about  with  astonishing  ease 
au^  cerutniy,.  and  directed  to  any 
point  dOnred.  in  the  middle  of  this 
hangs  the  long  tube  of  the  te- 
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lescope^  almost  twenty  ells  long  •,  of 
wrought- iron-plate,  weighing  above 
4000  pounds.  The  reflector,  a  com¬ 
position  of  copper,  rink,  antimony, 
and  arsenic,  lies  at  the  bottom  of  the 
tube.  In  diis,  every  object  app^ears 
to  which  the  upper  eud  of  the  teles¬ 
cope  is  directed.  There  is  a  railed 
gallery  where  the  observer  stands, 
and  from  whence,  on  looking  down 
by  a  peculiar  contrivance,  the  whole 
appears  before  his  eyes,  without  its 
being  obscured  by  his  looking  in  at 
the  telescope.  It  magnifies  the  fixed 
stars  to  SOOO  times  their  apparent 
aise*  Herschell  has  often  known 
more  than  60,000  pass  before  his  sight 
within  an  hour.  By  means  of  this 
instrument,  he  further  discovered  the 
volcano  in  the  moon,  the  ring  in  the 
Georgium  Sidus,  and  the  six  satel¬ 
lites  of  this  new  planet. 

While  we  were  standing  by  this 
machine,  which  we  more  admired 
than  comprehended,  its  master  ap¬ 
peared,  a  cheerful  old  man,  aged  81. 
How  unassumingly  did  he  make  his 
communications  I  how  lightly  did  he 
ascend  the  steps  to  the  grilery  i  with 
what  calm  pleasure  did  he  seem  to 
enjoy  the  success  of  his  efforts  in  life. 
All  accounts  from  his  native  country 
appeared  to  please  him,  although  the 
Carman  language  had  become  some¬ 
what  less  familiar  to  his  ear.  After 
a  short  conversation,  we  took  our 
leave,  charged  with  friendly  greet¬ 
ing  to  all  beyond  sea,  who  might 
sml  remember  him. 

Herschell  is  unmarried,  but  his 
sister  Caroline  resides  with  him,  not 
only  as  a  superintendant  of  his  house¬ 
hold,  and  support  of  his  old  ^e,  but 
also  as  a  partaker  of  his  studiesu  Sl^ 
has  been  nis  constant  assistant  in  his 
labours,  and  has  made  some  discover¬ 
ies  h^relf,  among  which  were  five 
comets  in  the  years  1786,  1791,  a 
dissertation  on  which  she  laid  be¬ 
fore  the  Royal  Society.  Both  of  them 
enjoy  the  love  and  esteem  of  all  that 
approach  them. 

Herchell  s  earthly  labour  is  now,  I 
mesume,  at  an  end,  and  the 
MODOt  be  for  distant  when  we  ahaU 
be  able  to  say  of  him, 

Candidut  cnniwetiim  lixnenOlym- 

8ub  pedibmqua,— nubre  «t  iWsra  videt. 

•  Probably  German  ells,  of  two  feet  eseb. 


An  evening  at  Sir  Joteph  Hanks's.  with  every  honourable  and  distiDc- 
In  England^  people  have  long  been  mark  of  iperit^  and  undisturbid 
accostomed  to  associate  with  their  re-  I^hlic  business,  he  has  devoted 

collections  of  their  late  revered  Mo-  nearly  half  a  century  to  the  sciences, 
narch,  the  names  of  those  two  vete-  house,  enriched  with  a  library 
rang  in  science,  Herschell  and  Banks,  ^dmost  unparalleled  as  far  as  re- 
both,  not  only  of  nearly  the  same  age  Natural  History,  and  which, 

with  the  King,  but  also  distinguish-  Dotwidist^ding  bis  valuable  presents 
ed  by  him  with  peculiar  favour  and  ^  British  Museum,  contains  so 
frequent  personal  intercourse.  All  niany  rarities  in  the  departments  of 
the  three  members  of  this  singular  Botany  and  Natural  History,  was 
triumvirate  were  still  living  when  I  open  to  all  men  of  science  every  day. 
visited  England ;  now  the  astrono-  Bvery  forenoon  they  were  allowed 
incr  is  the  only  surviver.  ^  his  rooms,  for  reading, 

I  had  scarcely  ventured  to  enter-  inspection,  or  reference,  and  they 
tain  a  hope  of  becoming  personally  ^ere  sure  to  find  every  interesting 
acquainted  with  Sir  Joseph,  it  being  I^nodical,  or  other  literary  produc- 
reported  with  us,  that,  on  account  of  tion,  on  the  tables  for  their  perusal, 
his  advanced  age,  he  was  inaccessible  Sunday  evenings.  Sir  Joseph  * 

to  strangers,  but  I  found  the  case  house  was  more  peculiarly  the  ren- 
exactly  reversed.  On  Sunday  the  2d  dezvous  of  no  inconsiderable  number 
of  June  I  was  introduced  into  the  of  Naturalists,  Chemists,  Physicians, 
circlewhich  was  accustomed  to  assem-  and  other  learned  men  and  travel- 
ble  at  his  house  every  Sunday  evening,  lors,  who  assembled  ^ere,  in  order  to 
None  but  the  eldest  portion  of  my  communicate  to  their  host  whatever 
readers  will,  like  me,  remember  the  h^  occurred  in  the  various  fields  of 
intense  interest  excited  in  Oermany  science  worthy  of  notice,  and  to 
by  the  great  voyage  round  the  world,  maintain  a  scientific  intercourse  with 
undertaken  exactly  fifty  years  ago,  oach  other. 

in  vessels  fitted  out  for  the  purpose  ^  found  the  veteran  in  the  middle 
by  the  English  Government,  to  which  library,  in  full  dress,  with  the  broad 
we  are  indebted  for  so  important  a  ribbon  of  the  Order  of  the  Bath  over 
portion  of  Geography,  the  accurate  shoulder  and  breast ;  just  as  he 
knowledge  of  a  new  division  of  the  used  to  appear  when  presiding  at  the 
globe.  The  aged  alone  will  remera-  meetings  of  the  Royal  Society,  to 
her  the  eagerness  with  which  the  we  are  indebted  for  the  very 

Hatbkesworth  CoUeetion  wns  read  as  instructive  Phitosopfiical  TransM- 
soon  as  it  appeared  in  a  translation,  tions  that  have  appeared  since  1766. 
Then  it  was  that  we  became  acquaint-  infirm  in  the  feet,  Sir  Jos^h 

ed  with  this  great  Naturalist,  who  in  ®n  arm  chair  on  rollers,  his 
made  the  first  South  Sea  voyage  with  arm  resting  on  a  Uble  near  him. 
Cook,  (as  the  two  Forsters  did  the  He  was,  it  is  true,  scarcely  more  than 
second  a  few  years  afterwards,)  and  outward  shell  of  a  mind 
who,  after  having  surmounted  all  iy  animated ;  both  his  apprehen- 
the  dangers  of  the  sea,  and  explored  ®mn  and  recollection  being  weak,  out 
Islands  never  trodden  by  any  Euro-  features  bore  a  most  engaging ex- 
pcan  before,  returned  home  with  so  preaeion.  Every  stranger  was  at  1^| 
rich  a  harvf»Rt  fnv  thi*  smAtiM.*  announced  to  him  ;  and  if  he  nau 
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e(l  to  rejoice  the  company^  like  that  as  of  all  the  scientific  enterprizes  of 
of  a  sacred  relic.  hostile  France.  To  him  the  English 

But  very  few,  who  have  not' shone  literati  who  had  been  made  prison- 
as  writers,  have  forwarded  Natural  ers,  were  indebted  for  the  interces- 
History  so  long,  actively  and  power-  sion  of  the  IVaiional  Institute  at  Pa- 
fully,  as  Sir  Joseph  l^nks.  With  ris  in  their  favour, 
good  reason  did  Cuvier ^  in  the  pane-  During  the  voyage  of  La  Perouse, 
gyric  he  pronounced  on  him  ^fore  the  French  circumnavigator.  Sir  Jo- 
the  French  Academy,  assert,  that  seph  induced  the  British  Govern- 
“  whenever  a  useful  undertaking  in  raent,  notwithstanding  the  exaspera- 
this  science  succeeded,  he  was  assistant  tion  that  then  existed  between  the 
in  it,  both  with  his  advice  and  per^  two  nations,  to  allow  him  to  sail  in  all 
sonal  exertions  i  udtenever  a  worthy  seas  unmolested.  He  himself  endea- 
diseipie,  or  man  of  letters,  fell  in  his  voured,  by  means  of  his  extensive 
trajf,  he  opened  to  them  his  treasures  correspondence,  to  procure  some  cer- 
of  nature  with  the  greatest  liberality.**  tain  accounts  as  to  the  disastrous  re- 
Many  of  these  have  extracted  largely  suit.  When  a  considerable  collection 
from  them,  so  that  his  extraordinary  of  natural  curiosities,  which  Lalnllar^ 
aod  fruitful  observations  and  col-  diere  bad  sent  to  France  during  his 
lections,  have  been  mostly  comma-  voyage,  fell  into  the  hands  of  Eng- 
nicated  to  the  world,  though  but  lish  privateers,  and  became  the  pro- 
little  by  himself.  During  his  voyage  perty  of  the  English  Government, 
with  Cook,  he  was  always  the  media-  Sir  Joseph  generously  exerted  his  in- 
tor  and  peace-maker,  which  was  no  terest  again,  and  the  result  was,  that 
easy  matter  with  a  man  of  Cook’s  the  cases  were  immediately  sent  to 
character.  How  richly  did  he  dia-  ‘  France  without  having  even  been 
pense,  to  the  remote  Southern  isles,  opened.  Thus  do  men  act,  in  whose 
the  seeds  of  the  European  world,  minds  the  human  species  in  general 
bringing  us  back  in  return,  a  great  outweighs  the  citizens  of  a  single 
quantity  of  their  seeds,  which  he  li-  state,  and  the  kingdom  of  science, 
herally  distributed  to  all  botanic  gar-  the  mutable  empires  of  the  earth, 
dens  I  To  Iceland,  which  he  visited  It  might  be  between  ten  and  elev«i 
a  few  years  after  his  voyage  round  o’clock  when  this  venerable  old  man 
the  world,  he  afterwards  proved  a  left  the  company;  the  latter,  however, 
benefactor,  having,  when  that  island  remained  together  till  a  much  later 
was  afflicted  with  a  famine,  sent  the  hour.  He  was  rolled  in  his  chair  to  his 
suffering  inhabitants  whole  cargoes  bed-cliaraber  by  two  of  his  servants, 
of  provisions  at  his  own  expense.  1 1  is  now  about  a  year  since  his 

In  the  long  and  bloody  war  be-  remains  were  committed  to  their  rest- 
tween.  England  and  France,  when  so  ing-place,  in  the  bosom  of  that  eartli 
*^ny  laws  of  njen  and  nations  were  he  once  circumnavigated,  exploring 
violated,  he  eonatantly  distinguished  and  investigating  all  she  pi^uces  or 
himself  as  tlie  generous  protector  of  creates  under  all  her  zones,  in  a  man- 
of  letters  and  travellers,  as  well  ner  equalled  by  few.  N* 


Written  under  a  paiating  of  Charlotte  at  the  tomb  of  WertcTi 

Departed  Welter — if  thy  shade 
^  '  Should  yet  delight  to  hover  here, 

O  mark  how  Charlotte's  beauties  fade, 

'  And  count  each  penitential  tear. 

Of  Werter’s  admiration  vain. 

To  Virtue  true— to  Prudence  blind  ; 

.  'Twas  her ’a  to  forge  the  fatal  chain. 

By  thoughtless  Folly  fondly  twin  d. 

i.  Yet  fly  the  scene — no  hallow’d  loves 

Around  this  hapless  urn  shall  weep ; 

Here  sullen  Pritle  indignant  roves. 

And  Furies  midnight  vigils  keep  : 


I 
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MEMOIRS  OF  AN  ARTIST. 

,  {Concluded, J 

The  visitors  at  P— -  house  were  fared  since  1  left  them.  1  related  to 
numerous,  consisting  principally  of  her  the  principal  circumsunces  in 
voung  persons  in  nearly  equal  num-  the  order  in  which  they  had  happen- 
bers  of  ladies  and  gentlemen.  No-  ed,  and  I  obsei  ved  that  she  was  ex- 
velty  is  at  all  times  pleasing ;  but  at  tremely  interested  in  the  destiny  of 
the  end  of  the  first  week,  1  was  Mr  ana  Mis  Maynard.  “  And  this, 
heartily  tired  of  a  life,  which  was,  then,”  said  she,  “  has  been  thy  hard 
in  every  resect,  as  monotonous  as  fate,  my  dear  Lucy  Barnard !  the 
^at  of  a  mill-horse.  Every  morn-  roost  lovely,  amiable,  virtuous,  and 
ing,  about  seven  o'clock,  a  servant  most  accomplished  of  thy  sex.  Thy 
enter^  my  room,  made  a  fire,  aired  prospects  once  appeared  to  be  gilded 
roy  linen,  turned  down  my  stock-  with  sunshine,  and  looked  bright 
ings,  cleaned  and  warmed  my  shoes,  and  cheering ;  but  they  ;Were  soon 
took  the  wrinkles  out  of  my  knee-  overshadow^  by  murky  skies,  the 
strings  with  a  hot  iron,  and  ^en  left  harbingers  of  ruin  and  misery !  But 
me.  About  nine  1  rose,  put  on  my  what  a  glorious  object  is  suffering 
morning  dress,  an'l  went  down  stairs  virtue — cheerful  in  distress,  pious  in 
at  ten;  at  eleven  we  sat  down  to  affliction,  and  patient  under  every 
breakfast,  finished  a  little  before  privation !”  ' 
one,  after  which  the  company  divid-  It  is  an  odious  practice,  and  me¬ 
ed  into  groupes,  took  different  routes,  rits  the  severest  reprehension,  to  rise 
paid  morning  visits  in  the  afternoon,  at  nine .  o'clock  in  the  inorning, 
rode  on  horseback,  in  carriage8,walk-  to  spend  an  hour  in  dressing,  and 
ed  on  foot,  or  remained  within,  to  then  to  sit  for  an  hour  md  a  half 
read  the  hmt  new  play,  or  a  novel  eating  toast  or  biscuit,  sipping  tea 
from  the  nearest  circulating  library,  or  coffee,  and  talking  nonsense  by 
The  conversation  at  brealdfast  was  wholesale,  before  one  begins  the  day. 
as  trifling  as  could  be  wished;  it  We  usually  dined  at  five,  and  1 
consisted  of  small  talk,”  chilcUsh  generally  rose  soon  after  the  ladies 
and  disgusting  in  the  extreme.  If  had  retired,  and  went  to  my  own 
any  person  chanced  to  drop  a  moral  room,  where  1  could  improve  my 
sentiment,  some  one  inquired  if  he  mind,  and  preserve  my  health :  it 
had  entered  into  holy  orders ;  if  any  always  appeared  to  me  to  be  an  out- 
kind  of  learning  was  only  hinted  at,  rage  upon  decorum,  to  drink  wine  for 

the  company  were  desired  to  listen  two  or  three  hours  every  day,  merely 
to  the  pedagogue.  On  this  account,  for  the  sake  of  drinking.  If  we  fall 
the  conversation  was  often  more  in  with  cheerful  company,  and  can 
frothy  than  that  of  the  crowd  of  enjoy  the  feast  of  reason,  anjr  man 
gossips  sometimes  convened  at  a  may  then  be  excused  for  sittmgj 

christening,  in  a  country  village,  there  is  then  some  pleasure  m  taxing 

At  dinner  we  had  another  mess  of  an  extra  glass,  because  the  sjiurits  are 
the  same  slip-slop,  as  void  of  interest,  enlivened,  and  Ae  h^t  w  ® 
and  as  free  from  any  mixture  of  glad.  But  to  drink  wine,  after  ^  - 
common-sense  argument,  as  the  dis-  ing  to  excess  of  the  richest  vianos, 
course  at  a  market  ordinary,  where  is  sure  to  produce  disease. 
farmers  m6et  to  discuss  the  prices  of  her  once  paying  a  ^converi^n  wi  ^ 
corn  and  cattle ;  or  of  a  company  of  my  tailor,— on  seeing  hm  toot 

sportsmen,  who,  besides  cloth-shpe,  1  inquired  what  ww 

talk ofgreyhounds, pointers,  spaniels,  matter?  “  Ohl  r  the 

and  hunters,  or  wrangle  about  the  he,  ‘‘  I  have  had  a  ^  n 
pedigrees  of  race-horses — and  decide  gout.”  “  The  gout .  , 

all  differences  by  appealing  to  the  and  I  ^ink  it  rather  a 
racing  calendar.  After  breakfast,  1  considering  that  1  load  suen  a,r^_ 
genendly  walked  out  with  my  sister;  lar  life :  1  seldom  dnnk^ 
she  was  anxious  to  know  how  i  be-  three  pints  of  ale  in  one  day  • 
came  acquainted  with  Min  P*-- -,  sure  1  drink  about  the  same  n 
where  1  nad  been,  and  how  1  had  of  half-pint  glasses  of  iuiDi  or 
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dy-punch ;  but  I  assure  you  I  have  gate,  and  the  sweet  girl  stood  hold- 
not  been  tipsy,  no  not  once,  for  the  ing  it  open :  she  appeared  anxious 
last  seven  years."  “  But  your  ale,  for  us  to  enter,  but  did  not  dare  to 
Mr  Barton,  is  very  strong."  True,  ask  such  a  favour.  Willing  to  gra- 
Sir,  my  ale  is  good."  And  you  tify  her--‘^  Will  you  go  in  Maria," 
eat  pretty  well  at  dinner."  **  I  do."  said  I,  and  sit  down  ?"  If  you 
“  And  what  have  you  for  supper  V*  wish  it,  brother,  by  all  means so 
“  Why,  a  chop,  or  a  steak,  or  some  we  stepped  forward  into  the  garden. 

fish,  or - **  And  what  exercise  Eliza  Porter  appeared  delighted  at 

do  you  take?"  “You  know,  Mr  our  condescension.  In  one  corner  we 
Rogers,  1  wait  on  my  customers."  found  an  elegant  little  bower,  with  a 
‘*And  sometimes  drink  with  them."  small  labyrinth  at  its  entrance;  the 
Yes,  Sir,  sometimes ;  but  my  bu-  weeping- willow  waved  its  pensile 
siness  is  very  fatiguing  you  know."  branches  over  the  leafy  roof,  and  its 
Certainly,  Mr  J^rton,  very  much  walls  were  intertwined  with  moss- 
so.”  This  man  was  like  some  of  the  roses  and  wowlbines.  “  This,  ma- 

guests  at  P - house :  he  ate  and  dam,  is  a  fancy  of  my  own,"  said 

drank  every  day  to  excess, — took  Eliza  ;  I  planted  both  the  floweft 

no  bodily  exercise, — became  bloated,  and  the  shrubs,  and  you  see  how 
diseased,  and  gouty, — and  wondered  they  have  flourished  under  my  care." 
how  all  this  could  happen,  because.  At  this  moment  she  appearefl  like  a 
poor  fellow,  he  was  not  a  drunkard  !  wild  rose  among  a  wilderness  of 
In  a  short  time  I  resumed  my  for-  sweets.  We  sat  down  to  admire  this 

iner  habits ;  I  arose  early  in  the  silent  retreat  of  modesty  and  virtue  ; 

morning,  made  excursions  to  the  for  through  the  white  blossoms  of  the 
wolds  on  horseback,  and  began,  in  hawthorn  hedge  we  could  discern 
earnest,  to  improve  the  interior  of  the  fading  beams  of  the  descending 
ray  port-folio.  I  could  rise  at  five,  sun,  as  they  lenphened  the  shadows 
nde  ten  miles,  employ  three  hours  of  the  trees,  till  their  extremities 
in  sketching  from  nature,  return,  and  were  lost  in  the  eastern  horizon, 
sit  down  to  breakfast  with  the  idlers  Eliza  stole  from  us,  to  give  notice  to 
of  P—  house,  at  eleven  o'clock,  her  parents  of  our  approach,  and  to 
In  the  evenings,  I  now  frequently  put  any  little  article  of  furniture 
strolled  about  the  neighbourhood,  to  right  which  might  have  suffered  de- 
see  and  converse  with  the  villaeers.  ranirement.  We  soon  followed  her. 


^iemoir.i  (if  an  .-irtui- 

contemplation  of  lUe  planetary  orbs,  now  did  not  need  any  further  agfdit- 
the  power  of  gravitation,' and  the  im-  ance.  That  is  well,  Marv,”  and 

inense  magnitudes  and  distances  of  Miss  P -  immediately  turned  a- 

the  fixed  stars ;  all  of  which  are,  the  way,  when  Mary  dropped  a  low  cour- 
work  of  His  hands.”  I  found  him  tesy,  and  left  us.  What  strange  a- 
equally  conversant  with  chemistry ;  nomalies  we  every  day  meet  with  ! 
he  was  well  read  in  history,  was  ac-  Some  do  good  one  way,  and  some  an. 
quainted  with  all  our  h^t  poets,  other, — no  matter,  however,  if  good 
had  a  considerable  knowledge  of  ele-  be  but  done,  the  manner  is  sometimes 
gant  literature,  and,  /te  was  eniirely  of  not  much  importance.  How  de- 
setf-taught.  This  man  is  certainly  lightful  this  really  charitable  action 
not  a  fair  sample  of  our  English  cot-  would  have  appeared,  if  Mary’s  b(‘ 
tagers,  but  such  men  are  thinly  scat-  nefactress  had  but  deignecl  to  converse 
tered  over  the  whole  fade  of  the  with  her  !  I  was  exc^ingly  anxious 
country.  It  is  true,  that  there  is  not  to  hear  her  artless  tale ;  gratitude, 
one  in  every  village ;  but  we  have  no  1  saw,  was  emanating  from  poor  Ma- 
need  to  travel  very  far,  in  any  direc-  ry’s  eyes ;  I  was  anticipating  the 
tion,  before  one  may  be  met  with,  thankful,  unstudied  effusions,  of  a 
I  requested  permission  to  repeat  my  simple  child  of  nature ;  the  big  tear 
visit,  which  the  old  gentleman  readi-  was  already  rising,  to  burst  from 
ly  agreed  to  ;  and  I  frequently  after-  her  throbbing  bosom  ;  but  the  rising 
wards  left  the  baronet’s  guests  after  sigh  was  stifled, — the  rising  tear  re¬ 
dinner,  to  talk  pompous  nonsense  by  turned  to  its  former  abode,  there  to 
themselves,  while  I  was  conversing,  remain,  or  to  be  shed  on  some  future 
on  the  most  interesting  subjects,  with  occasion,  whenever  it  should  happen 
the  **  cottager.”  The  spring  was  far  that  joy,  grief,  or  sympathy,  should 

advanced,  when  Miss  P - accom-  ^ain  rouse  the  feelings  of  her  grate- 

panied  me  one  day  in  my  walk  after  ful  heart. 

dinner :  I  had  designedly  wandered  Sir  Thomas  was  younger  than  his 
to  the  cottage and  as  I  was  o-  sister ;  he  was  only  forty  years  of 
pening  the  gate,  the  lady  inquired  age.  The  baronet  bad  placed  his  af- 
whetber  it  was  my  intention  to  enter  ?  fections  on  a  young  lady  who  was 
Yes,  madam.^’  Then,  for  the  governess  to  the  children  of  a  neigh- 
present  I  wish  you  a  good  evening.”  bourir.g  gentleman,  and  he  intended 
And  will  you  not  go  in  ?”  **  No.”  to  make  her  his  wdfe.  Miss  Jemima 
But  we  can  walk  in  the  garden,  was  extremely  averse  to  their  union : 
and  I  should  like  to  introduce  you  what  a  degradation  it  would  be  to 
to  Dame  Porter.”  But,  Sir,  I  will  the  family !  Why,  ray  dear  sister 
not  be  introduced  to  such  low  peo-  is  she  not  virtuous?” 
pie.”  I  only  wished  to  show  you  And  is  she  not  accomplished  in 
the  inside  of  a  dwelling,  where  con-  every  thing  that  is  useful,  as  well  as 
tent,  wisdom,  and  virtue',  are  the  in-  elegant  ?”  **  She  is  a 
mates.”  ''  Yes,  Henry,  hut  it  is  so  perfection  for  aught  I  know.  * 
de^ading  to  be  familiar  with  the  Jemima,  she  is 
vulgar,  that  I  must  entreat  you  will  ‘*4 

excuse  me.  **  V  ery  well.”  In  my  q,  heaven  could  be* 

wayward  m usings,  I  often  wonder  • 
whether  there  he  a  partition  in  hea-  her  amiable.’  ” 

ven,  to  separate  ‘‘  people  of  rank”  ,10 

from  “  the  lower  orders.”  But,”  rejoined  the  sister,  ‘  lo 

As  we  were  returning  home,  we  a  titled  lady  of  the  governed 
Were  met  by  a  poor  woman,  who  told  Toplady's  cnildren,  of  the  , 

Jemima  that  she  had  been  to  the  of  old  Mason  the  .  1  *» 

mansion,  but  not  having  found  her  as  the  measure  is  dishonoura  • 

within,  she  begged  now  to  thank  her  **  I  am  of  opinion,  my  dear  » 

for  sending  the  QoctOr  to  her  sick  hus>  that  if  some  old-fashioned  10  > 
hand,  and  for  allowing  them  six  baronet,  like  myself,  did  ^ 
shillings  a- week  during  his  illness,  times  select  a  partner  from  tne^ 

Through  the  blessing  of  Providence,  er  orders,’  the  wh<de  race  0  .  . 
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but  a  very  puny  race ;  and,  it  bas  a  curious  subterranean  passage, 
believe  me,  I  am  not  acquainted  with  which  reaches  as  far  as  Beverley  Ca- 
a  “  liuly  of  quality"  who  is  more  thedral !"  “  Were  you  ever  in  it  ?" 
handsome  than  Mrs  Palmer,  our  Yes,  Sir ;  when  1  was  a  boyj  an- 
housekeeper,  who,  you  know,  is  al-  other  youth  went  in  with  roe,  and 
most  old  enough  to  be  my  grandmo-  we  proceeded  to  a  considerable  dis- 
ther.”  **  A  truly  elegant  comparison !  tance,  but  how  far  I  cannot  at  pre- 
biit  I  find.  Sir  Thomas,  that  you  in-  sent  pretend  to  say  ;  perhaps  a  quar- 
tend  to  bring  an  indelible  disgrace  ter  of  a  mile,  perhaps  more."  **  In- 
upon  the  P"  ■■  family  ;  what  an  deed  !  then  you  liave  seen  the  legions 
absurdity !"  And  she  immediately  left  of  spirits  with  which  it  is  infested 
tl)e  room,  and  pulled  the  door  after  No,  I  have  not ;  I  really  saw  no- 
her  with  a  ^ap  which  made  every  thing  but  a  couple  of  foxes,  which 
room  in  the  house  echo  its  thunder-  ran  from  us  as  fast  as  possible." 
ing  reverberations.  “  Then  at  that  time  it  was  not  haunt- 

1  bad  determined,  as  before  men-  cd  ?"  I  believe  not ;  but  now  I 
tioned,  to  fill  my  portfolio  with  some  am  told, — and  old  Biddy  Turnbull, 
of  the  choicest  views  in  Yorkshire  my  washerwoman,  is  my  authority, 

before  1  left  P - -  House.  The  and  she  had  the  information  from 

ruins  of  ‘‘  Melsa  Abbey"  had  caught  John  Rook  the  rag-man,  and  John 
my  attention,  and  1  had  already  l^-  Rook  said  he  was  told  by  Richard 
gun  to  make  sketches  of  some  of  its  Fox,  Mr  Toplady's  shenherd, — that 
most  interesting  aspects.  One  even-  strange  noises  have  l>cen  neard,  some- 
ing  1  was  taking  a  view  of  its  east-  times  like  music  and  dancing,  as  if 
ern  turret,  and  1  was  delighted  with  Lucifer  and  his  midnight  crew  were 
the  beauty  of  the  scene  ;  the  wild  hills  all  in  motion,  and  fearful  sights  of 
formed  the  distant  back-ground; —  witches  and  hobgoblins,  of  sucli 
they  were  tinged  with  the  golden  rays  shapes  as  would  be  unlawful  even  to 
of  the  setting  sun, — the  picture  was  mention,  have  been  seen  by  the  said 
mellow,  and  in  its  lights  and  shades  Richard  Fox,  and  several  of  his  corn- 
brought  to  my  recollection  some  of  panions.  No  man,  in  his  sober  senses, 
the  inimitable  landscapes  of  Barto-  Sir,  ever  goes  near  the  place,  and  ma- 
lozzi.  Just  as  I  had  finished,  and  ny,  who  have  chanced  to  be  there  late 
had  called  to  Jack  Stevenson,  who  had  at  night,  have  never  once  more  been 
accompanied  me,  to  inform  him  that  heard  of !  Poor  old  Sleight,  the  blind 
I  was  ready  to  return  home,  we  per-  fiddler,  has  been  missing  for  at  least 
ceived  a  little  hobbling  creature  of  two  months ;  the  last  time  the  poor 
an  old  woman  hustling  towards  us.  creature  was  seen,  he  was  fiddling  at 
We  waited  till  she  came  up.  **  An*  Mr  Gawkey’s,  and  he  had  the  misfor- 
what  are  ye  deaing  here,  bairns?"  said  tune  to  get  tinsy  there,  and,  as  the 
she;  “ yedunnaken  wbatye*re"aboot,  abbey  lay  in  nis  way  home,  he  was 
or  ye*d  not  be  stopping  so  late  at  neet.**  lost,  and  it  is  supposed  that  the  foul 
“  Let  us  go,"  said  Stevenson  ;  what  fiend  flew  away  with  him,  for,  since 
does  the  old  gipsy  mean  ?**  >  **  Aye,  that  night,  he  has  never  once  been 
®way,  bairns,  or  ye*ll  be  heard  ot,  nor  has  his  dead  body  ever 
getting  a  bullet  thruff*  one  or  boath  yet  been  found.**  My  curiosity  wm 
o*  yet  weams,  Pm  thinkin*."  I  wish-  now  at  a  high  pitch  ;  Mr  Ben8on*R 
ed  her  a  good  evening,  and  we  march-  tale  had  set  my  imagination  to  work ; 
ed  off ;  nut  on  our  way"  to  the  Baro-  the  spectred  haunts,  inhabited  by  in- 
net*8  we  met  several  strange  sailor-  femal  beings,  or  by  agents  in  their 
looking  men,  hurrying  along  in  the  likenesses,  must  be  honid  places  in¬ 
direction  of  the  abbey.  This  raised  deed ;  but,  however  diabolical  they 
wy  curiosity,  and  the  next  morning  might  be,  I  was  resolved  to  inspect 
1  inquired  of  the  butler  if  he  could  them.  I  mentioned  the  circumstance 
tell  me  any  thing  about  the  ruins  of  to  Stevenson,  who  was  a  Captain  in 
the  old  fbbey  liuat  lay  to  the  cast,  a  the  Navy,  and  he  did  not  lusitate  a 
few  miles  distant  from  F— —  House,  moment  in-  declaring  that  he  would 
“  Only,  Sir,**  replied  Mr  Benson,  accompany  me.  Mr  Benwn  was  also 
that  it  has  the  reputation  of  being  invited,  but,  poor  man,  hia  fiws  pre¬ 
haunted  by  spirits  of  every  descrip-  dominated ;  he  respectfully  declined 
tion.**  “  Is  that  all  .^**  “  No,  Sir  ;  such  a  fiamrdous  undertaking*  f  he 
tol.  XII.  T 
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next  night  but  one  was  fixed  upon  as  w^as  distinctly  heard.  "  Follow 
the  roost  proper  time  for  visiting  the  instantly,”  exclaimed  the  woman  • 
ruin^;  and,  as  the  butler  was  fearful  follow  roe.  Sir  Thomas,  this  mo^ 
that  some  mischief  might  befal  us  iii  roent,  or  in  a  few  minutes  you  will 
such  a  headlong  enteiprize,  he  very  fall  a  victim  to  your  temerity 
prudently  informed  his  master  of  our  We  obeyed,  and  she  commanded  ik 
intentions ;  but,  to  Mr  Benson's  as-  ’  to  lie  down  behind  some  faggots  that 
tonishment,  the  Baronet  iipmediately  were  stowed  at  the  farther  end  of 
declared  that  he  himself  woidd  make  what  might  be  called  a  room,  in  the 
one  of  the  party  ;  for  he  had  long  middle  of  which  was  a  large  charcoal 
wished,  he  said,  to  ascertain  the  ex-  fire,  the  red  glow  of  the  embers  being 
tent  of  the  passage.  ^  scarcely  visible.  We  were  ordered 

The  eventful  period  at  length  ar-  to  lie  still ;  and  having  snatched  the 
rived,  when  the  trio,  and  two  of  the  flambeaux  from  the  hands  of  theser- 
Baronet's  mojf  servants,  repai-  vants,  she  extinguished  them  before 
red  to  the  spot :  we  arrived  at  the  the  party  without  made  their  appear- 
passage  ab«ut  sunset,  and  proceeded  ance. 

to  enter  its  gloomy  and  dark  recesses.  About  forty  men  soon  entered  the 
The  two  servants,  each  of  them  car-  place,  some  of  them  being  armed 
rying  a  lighted  flambeaux,  went  be-  with  muskets,  and  one  of  them,  who 
fore  to  light  the  way ;  and  we  had  appeared  to  be  their  chief,  demanded 
not  travelled  far,  before  we  entered  of  the  old  woman  whether  the  sup- 
a  large  opening,  in  which  was  stow-  per  was  ready  ?  She  replied,  that  the 
ed  a  great  number  of  small  tubs,  table  was  set  in  the  adjoining  apart- 
upon  one  of  which  sat  old  Sleight  the  ment,  but  that  she  had  not  expected 
blind  fiddler,  whose  sottish  look,  and  so  large  a  party  this  evening.  We 
dirty  vestments,  rendered  him  an  had  now  some  hopes  of  escaping  from 
object  of  extreme  disgust,  and  ful-  our  hiding-place ;  but  these  hopes 
ly  entitled  him  to  his  present  em-  quickly  vanished,  when  we  observed 
ployment,  as  first  musician  in  these  tnat  half  the  party  remained  behind, 
infernal  abodes.  At  a  small  open-  while  the  other  half  were  eating;  and 
ing,  into  what  might  be  called  a  that  these  latter  only  went  out  when 
large  room,  sat  the  little  old  woman  the  former  party  returned.  The 
who  had  accosted  us  the  preceding  whole  company  having  finished  their 
Monday  evening,  as  before  mention-  repast,  which,  circumstances  consi- 
ed.  This  diminutive  but  watchful  dered,  did  not  last  long,  they  all 
portress  rose  very  hastily,  and  eager-  sat  down  to  be  merry,  and  a  jolli- 
ly  demanded  what  we  were  ganging  fleation  ensued.  The  health  ot  the 
to  dea  in  that  place  ?  Sir  Thomas  chief  was  fir^t  drank  in  a  bumper  of 
informed  her,  that  our  design  in  brandy,  after  which  every  man  par- 
coming  was  to  explore  the  passage,  took  of  the  liquor  most  suitable  u> 
For  the  present,  tnen,”said  she,  “  ye  his  palate.  We  had  no  difficulty  in 
had  better  gea  ower,  and  all  on  ye  perceiving  that  we  had  fallen  into  the 
gang  yam  as  soon  as  ye  can.”  The  Ba-  nands  of  a  gang  of  smugglers,^  and 
ronet  informed  her  that  we  should  that  these  freebooters  were  the  ** 
proceed,  and  abide  the  consequences,  boggarts”  which  had  given  so  much 
"  Well,  then,”  she  replied,  an  ye  alarm  to  the  simple  villagers  in  the 
wunna  gang  back  again,  I  should  not  neighbourhood.  Among  the  person* 
wonder  but  in  hauf  an  boor  ve'll  all  assembled,  some  were  farmers, 
be  as  dead  as  a  stean.”  At  this  mo-  others  trades-folk,  who  -resided  m 
ment,  a  little,  waddling,  squat  figure  the  immediate  vicinity,  all 
of  a  woman  advanced  towanls  us ;  were  known  to  the  Baronet :  t  ey 
her  form  was  short  and  thick,  much  had  met  to  purchase  spirits  a  • 
like  that  of  Madam  Syntax, — ''  just  low  rate,  and  might  be  considerea 

like  a  dumpling  set  a-walking.”  With  customers.  Several  bargains  w 
a  voice  at  once  loud  and  slirill,  but  soon  made,  and  the 
very  discordant,  she  command^  all  then  nothing  to  attend 
of  us  to  follow  her  !  We  hesitated  ;  bowl  of  punch,  which,  ind^»  P* 
Imt  while  we  were  parleying  with  peared  to  draw  the  attention  or  J 
this  governess  of  those  dark  regions,  one  present,  toward  ila 
ths  distant  tread  of  many  footsteps  mensions,  and  its  ncctareoiw  con 
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They  were  now  beginning  to  be 
joyful ;  the  greater  number  of  the 
guests  were  “  half  seas  over,’*  and  the 
tiddler  had  almost  finished  one  of  his 
finest  solos,  when  a  circumstance  took 
place  which  put  an  end  to  their  mirth, 
and  caused  us  a  momentary,  but  ter¬ 
rible  panic.  One  of  the  Baronet’s  ser¬ 
vants,  who  had  swallowed  large 
draughts  of  ale,  in  order  to  eke  out 
his  stock  of  courage,  which,  it  seems, 
was  only  of  a  feminine  quality,  had 
now  fallen  asleep,  and  his  snoring 
had  become  as  loud  as  the  drone  of 
a  bag- pipe.  His  fellow-servant, 
frighted  almost  to  distraction  for  the 
consequence  of  our  being  discovered, 
began  to  shake,  and  pull  him  about. 
But  this  only  made  the  matter  worse, 
for  the  fellow  bawled  out  in  his  sleep, 
“  Thomas,  be  quiet,  or  I’ll  w'allop 
ye.”  A  discovery  was  now  inevi¬ 
table;  the  smugglers  seized  their 
arms.  What  could  five  unalroed 
people  do  against  twenty  loaded  mus¬ 
kets  ?  \Vq  surrendered  at  discretion, 
threw  ourselves  upon  the  clemency 
of  the  victors,  and  awaited  our  doom 
from  this  self-elected  tribunal.  A^e 
bad  no  cause,  however,  to  complain  of 
injustice.  The  chief,  addressing 
himself  to  the  Baronet,  inquired  what 
had  brought  him  into  the  cavern? 
Sir  Thomas  replied,  that  the  place 
had  acquired  the  fame  of  being  haunt¬ 
ed,  and  that  we  had,  moreover,  come 
with  the  intention  of  exploring  its 
extent. 

The  trundling  fat  lady,  who  took 
us  to  our  hiding-place,  now  stepped 
forward,  and  told  the  chief  that  she 
had  placed  us  in  die  situation  in 
which  we  were  found,  because,  hav¬ 
ing  found  us  in  the  passage,  she  saw 
very  clearly  that  our  intentions  were 
not  mischievous ;  that,  from  the  good¬ 
ness  of  the  Baronet’s  general  charac¬ 
ter,  she  had  no  doubt  of  the  truth  of 
his  assertion ;  for,  said  she,  **  had  it 
been  otherwise,  they  would  at  least 
have  come  anned  with  some  sort  of 
missiles,  and  have  mustered  a  great¬ 
er  force.” — True,  grandmother,” 
ww  echoed  from  one  of  our  oppo¬ 
nents  ;  **  that  must  be  true.” — 
your  clatter,  you  monkey-faced  swab,” 
repUed  the  lady,  **  1  am  no  m’andmo- 
ther  of  yours  ;  you  are  oloer  than  1 
•tn#  you  ill-looking  lantern-jawed 
tta-gi^  r*  **  Peace !  Mrs  Twaddle,” 
oetorted  the  other;  mind  you  do 


not  fall  over  into  the  fire.  Why,  you 
put  one  in  mind  of  a  tun  of  Madeira, 
when  it  is  at  liberty  to  roll  about, 
this^  way,  or  that.  But  what  guaran¬ 
tee,”  he  observed,  “  have  we,  if  we 
now  suffer  them  to  depart,  that  they 
will  not  betray  us  to  some  of  those 
myrmidons  of  the  law,  the  officers  of 
what  is  often  nicknamed  by  the  ap¬ 
pellation  of Justice**  “  The  greatest 
possible,”  replied  the  chief.  “  1  am 
certain  that  for  this  offence  we  shall 
not  be  impeached ;  I  liave  a  full  re¬ 
liance  on  the  honour  of  the  three 
gentlemen,  and  with  respect  to  the 
two  servants,  Sir  Thomas  will  pre¬ 
vent  them  from  blabbing,  espe¬ 
cially  wheil  1  give  him  my  word, 
that,  as  soon  as  the  present  stock  is 
disposed  of,  1  shall  quit  both  the 
trade  and  the  place  for  ever.  No 
injury,  however,  shall  he  done  to 
any  one,  either  to  Sir  Thomas,  his 
friends,  or  his  servants ;  and  1  have 
nothing  further  to  request,  except 
that  what  has  been  seen  here  this 
evening  may  be  kept  secret  for  three 
months  from  this  time,  and  that  no 
ill-will  may  at  any  future  period  be 
done  to  our  present  customers.”  The 
Baronet  pledged  his  word  to  fulfil 
his  request ;  Captain  Stevenson  did 
the  same,  and  1  was  not  backward 
in  complying.  ^V'^e  took  a  parting- 
glass  witn  them,  and  in  about  half- 
an-hour  we  retired,  and  made  the 

best  of  our  way  to  P -  House, 

the  inmates  of  which  began  to  be 
seriously  alarmed  for  our  safety. 

Mr  Benson,  the  butler,  was  ex¬ 
tremely  anxious  to  know  whether  we 
had  heard  or  seen  any  thing  that 
pertained  not  to  flesh  and  blood ;  he 
was  also  desirous  to  be  informed  how 
we  had  been  entertained  in  the 
haunted  cavern.  He  first  set  before 
Jonathan  the  groom,  and  Thomas 
the  coachman,  who  had  accomminied 
us,  a  large  copper  full  of  ale,  of 
the  first  quality  in  the  cellar,  real 
stingo,  fine  October,  more  than  se¬ 
ven  years  old;  and  after  joining  them 
in  drinking  a  pint-horn  or  two,  he 
began  by  asking  Thomas  what  he 
bad  seen.  ‘‘  Oh!  Mr  Benson,”  said 
Thomas^  **  we  have  seen  the  moet 
horrid  sighta  yoU  can  imagine.”-^ 
And  wl^  were  they  like,  Thomaa?” 

I  can  hardly  tell  ^oa>  for  1  wn  so 
frighted.”—''  Did  the  beings  roeak 
to  you?”—"  Indeed  they  did.”— 
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“And  could  you  understand  iliem  ?"  moth  perhaps/’ — “Oh!  no,  Jonathan 
— “Ay,  as  well  as  I  now  understand  •  it  was  a  spirit.” — “  Was  it?”— “  inl 
you,  Mr  Benson.” — “  Were  you  near  deed  it  was,  spirits  often  ap])earin  this 
them  ?” — “  Yes,  close  by  them,  with-  manner.  You  must  know,  Jonathan 
in  a  yard,  within  a  foot,  nay  1  thought  that  one  evening  last  winter  but  one' 
once  that  I  felt  one  of  them  touch  — to  the  best  of  my  recollection  it 
Vie.” — “  Mercy  upon  us  I  had  they  was  an  old  new-year’s  eve, —as  wc 
any  music  — “  Yes,  old  Sleight  was  were  sitting  in  the  house-keeper’s 
their  first  musician.” — “  Oh  !  hea-  room,  there  w^as,  if  I  remember  right, 
vens,  and  you  knew  him  ?” — “  I  Mrs  Ann  the  cook-maid,  Mrs  Do- 
did.” — Had  they  any  dancing.^” —  rothy  the  dairy-maid,  Mrs  Palmer 
“No.” — ‘  Didyouseethechicf.?^” —  the  house-keeper,  Mr  Robert  the 
“  Yes,  and  he  promised,  that  if  he  Baronet’s  footman,  (but  he  has  since 
found  me  again  within  his  dark  man-  left,)  aye,  and  Mr  Alexander  the 
sion,  he  would  do,  I  do  not  know  gardener,  and  some  others,  whose 
what,  to  me.” — “  Mercy  defend  us !  names  have  escapetl  my  memory  : 
and  did  you  hear  the  groans  of  the  Yes,  Mr  Jonathan,  as  we  were  sit- 
wicked  ?” — “  I  heard,  Mr  Benson,  ting  round  the  fire,  all  at  once,  some- 
at  one  time,  a  strange  kind  of  a  dron-  thing  began  to  play  round  the  can¬ 
ing  noise,  close  by  me,  a  sort  of  long  die,  and  continued  to  do  so  for  nearly 
and  loud  groaning,  something  like  half-a-minute  ;  it  then  went  towards 
that  made  by  a  person  who  is  hard  the  door,  and  at  length  flew  out  at 
asleep,  but  who  lies  in  an  uneasy  the  key-hole.” — “  That  was  wonder- 
posture,  and  I  was  frighted  beyond  ful  indeed.” — “  Yes,  Mr  Jonathan, 
measure ;  1  felt  my  hair  lift  up  my  very  wonderful ;  but  two  days  after¬ 
hat,  and  expected  every  moment  to  wards,  neither  more  nor  less,  Igota 
have  been  slain,  especially  when  letter  from  my  mother,  which  in- 
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Henson,  a  good-iiiglit  to  you,  anil 
may  your  dreams  be  of  a  pleasant 
nature.” — “  IMcase  to  wait  a  little, 
Mr  Jonathan,  while  I  put  the  silver 
into  the  cupboanl,  and  see  nje  safe 
into  ray  room,  for  I  shall  sleep  this 
night  with  my  head  under  cover, 
i  am  somewhat  alarmed ;  my  nerves 
are  rather  weak ;  you  see  my  mind 
is  agitated  with  fear  ;  I  should  not 
like  to  see  a  ghost,  or  a  spirit.”  Jo¬ 
nathan  saw  him  safe  in  bed,  covered 
him  well  up,  drew  the  curtains  close, 
and  then  left  him  in  a  state  of  con¬ 
siderable  piTturbation. 

Air  Henson  was  extremely  terrified 
at  the  account  of  the  expedition  to 
the  ruins  of  Melsa  Abbey,  as  given 
by  his’  fellow-servants.  The  next 
morning  he  gave  a  detailed  story  of 
it,  in  every  particular,  to  Miss  Je¬ 
mima,  who,  shortly  afterwards,  re¬ 
lated  what  she  had  heard  to  her 
brother.  The  Haronet  laugheil  very 
heartily  at  the  ingenuity  of  Thomas 
and  Jonathan  ;  he  sent  for  them, 
commended  the  manoeuvre,  gave 
each  of  them  five  shillings,  and  told 
them,  that  if  they  persevered  in  keep¬ 
ing  the  whole  attair  a  secret,  they 
would  not  only  merit  his  esteem,  hut 
would  be  rewarded  for  their  fidelity. 

The  time  being  now  near  at  hand 
when  Sir  Thomas  was  to  lead  the 
amiable  Miss  Mason  to  the  hymeneal 
altar,  bis  sister  had  come  to  the  de¬ 
termination  of  leaving  him,  and  had 
taken  a  house  at  York,  where,  in 
future,  she  intended  to  reside.  “  To 
call  the  grocer’s  daughter  sister,  or 

Lady  F - /  no,  no ;  never.”  “I  am 

sorry,  madam,  that  Miss  Mason  has 
any  flaw,  or  any  defects,  of  any  kind ; 
and  1  am  sorry  also  that  you  and  the 
Baronet  are  going  to  separate,  be¬ 
cause  it  will  give  him  great  uneasi¬ 
ness  of  mind ;  and  1  am  certain  that 
he  loves  you  with  a  sincere  and  bro¬ 
therly  affection.”  •“  Your  language, 
Henry,  is  sometimes  rather  rough, 
but  your  motives  are  always  pure ;  / 
also,  1  could  follow  your  advice: 
but  at' present  it  is  impossible.”  My 

sister  and  I  accompanied  Miss  P - 

to  her  new  residence,  where  we  in¬ 
tended  to  stop  for  a  few  weeks,  while 
the  nuptial  dresses  were  making, 
Slid  the  bride-cakes  and  other  neces¬ 
saries  preparing  for  the  ceremony, 
i  was  muen  pleased  with  the  ancimt 
city  of  York  :  its  massy  walls,  still 
nearly  entire,  its  beautiful  gates,  and 


its  magnificent  (’atheilral,  are  ob¬ 
jects  at  once  grand  and  sublime, — 
much  more  so  than  any  thing  we 
meet  with  of  modern  date,  in  our 
modern  towns,  where  tlie  dull  mo¬ 
notony  of  brii  k  and  mortar,  dinged 
with  smoke,  is  all  that  can  in  gene¬ 
ral  be  seen  ;  except  that  now  and 
then  we  meet  with  a  little  stone 
church,  with  its  slender  spire,  point¬ 
ing  its  graceful  finger  to  the  skies. 
Our  fellow-passengers  in  the  ship 
from  France,  the  two  Frenchmen, 
had  here  met  with  employment ; 
they  both  attended  in  the  same  la¬ 
dies’  seminary,  and  made  more  than 
five  hundred  pounds  a-year  each  ! 
“  Tell  your  mamma,  my  dear,  that 
your  dancing-master  is  the  Count  dc 
Breton,  and  that  you  are  taught  to 
speak  French  by  the  Marquis  de 
Mathon,”  was  carefully  infused,  by 
the  lady  governess,  into  the  head  of 
every  little  miss,  just  before  she 
went  home  at  either  the  Christmas 
or  mid-summer  holidays.  The  be¬ 
witching  business  had  a  charm  that 
could  not  be  resisted :  **  My  daugh¬ 
ter  is  taught  to  dance  by  a  Count, 
and  she  learns  the  true  French  ac¬ 
cent  from  a  Marquis,”  was  mamma’s 
tale  to  every  visitor  to  whom  miss 
had  the  honour  of  being  introdu¬ 
ced  while  at  home.  As  my  feelings 
were  always  of  a  social  nature,  1 
spent  almost  every  evening,  during 
my  stay  in  York,  with  the  two  French 
teachers,  at  an  hotel.  Like  Dr  Sa¬ 
muel  Johnson,  1  think  that  an  inn 
is  superior  to  any  other  house,  even 
to  that  of  a  nobleman.  In  one  of 
these  public  houses  you  are  waited 
upon  with  pleasure,  treated  like  a 
gentleman,  not  urg^  to  drink,  can 
take  a  large  or  small  quantity,  and 
of  the  kind  that  suits  your  palate ; 
you  can  retire  at  any  time,  or  sit  as 
long  as  you  please,  together  with  a 
great  many  other  conveniences ;  and 
when  you  pay  the  waiter,  you  have 
his  smiles  and  his  thanks  for  your 
money. 

The  time  at  length  arrived  when 
the  Baronet  was  to  be  married,  and 
the  carriage  was  sent  to  York,  on  the 
day  previous  to  the  ceremony,  to 
carry  Mr  Rogers  and  his  sister  to 

p -  House.  We  took  a  tcndCT 

leave  of  Miss  Jemima,  and  were,  in 
a  short  time,  at  the  end  of  our  jour¬ 
ney.  My  sister  officiated  as  bride  s- 
maid,  and  I  had  the  honour  of  wait- 
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ing  on  tile  Knight.  Sir  Thomas  kept  full  three  hours,  debating  the  import- 
open  house  for  three  days,  and  all  ant  question  whether  1  should  call 
was  right ;  every  eye  beamed  with  upon  the  lady,  or  proceed  on  my  way 
gladness,  and  every  heart  palpitated  to  the  north  without  seeing  her.  In 
with  joy.  None  of  the  ladies  of  an-  the  morning,  1  felt  a  melancholy 
dent  family  in  the  neighbourhood,  gloom  hanging  over  my  spirits,  the 
however,  deigned  to  pay  their  re-  cause  of  which  1  could  not  even  hint 
spects  to  the  bride ;  their  husbands  at,  except,  indeed,  that  such  tits  Ire- 
also  kept  aloof,^  but  neither  of  these  quently  attacked  me  when  alone, 
'  -  ^  r. ^..1  and  also  when  any  change  in  my  al- 

In  a  fortnight  they  set  fairs  was  about  to  take  place.  Before 

noon  the  case  was  decided,  and  1 
came  to  the  resolution  of  calling  upon 
her.  1  immediately  set  out,  and  on 
the  way  to  her  house  1  met  Jemima 
going  out  to  take  her  morning’s  walk. 
“  Henry !”  she  exclaimed,  “  1  thought 
by  this  time  you  had  been  in  Lon¬ 
don';  my  brother  informed  me  that 


circumstances  detracted  an  iota  from 
our  jovially.  I 

off  for  London,  and  the  Baronet  re¬ 
quested  me  to  accompany  them  ;  but 
1  was  tired  of  a  state  of  dependency,  her, 
and  refused,  with  all  the  gentleness, 
and  all  the  politeness  1  could  muster 
lor  the  occasion  :  1  wanted  again  to 
rove  at  large,  to  be  master  of  my 
time,  to  indulge  my  natural  dispoi  ‘ 
tiou  ;  1  longed  to  mix  with  the  he  should  request  you  to  accon)panjr 
world  as  it  exists  in  public  societies ;  him.**  “  But  you  perceive,  madam, ' 
and  1  sighed  once  more  to  eat,  said  I,  “  that  1  am  in  York.”  “  1 
drink,  and  sleep,  as  it  should  best  do,  and  I  am  extremely  glad  to  sec 
suit  my  convenience.  At  parting,  you ;  but  why  did  you  not  go  to 
Sir*  Thomas  expressed  a  warmth  London.^*’  “  That  is  a  question 
of  friendship  for  me  which  1  had  which  1  am  not  able  to  answer.” 
not  anticipated,  because  our  inter-  “  And  what  road  are  you  journey- 
course  had  been  but  of  short  dura-  ing?**  “  To  the  north ;  1  am  going 
tion  ;  and  after  bidding  me  a  tender  to  Edinburgh.*’  And  for  what.^” 
farewell,  he  put  into  my  band  a  “  To  endeavour  to  live  by  the  laboiu 
letter  which  contained  an  order  on  of  my  hands.**  V’our  design  is 
his  banker  for  fifty  pounds,  begged  laudable,  but  you  will  very  much  gra¬ 
iny  future  friendship,  and  hoped,  tify  me,  if  you  will  be  kind  enough 
w'hen  my  rambling  disposition  had  to  stop  in  York  for  the  ensuing  win- 
forsaken  me,  that  1  would  settle  near  ter.  You  can  make  what  little  ex- 
hiin,  W’hen  he  would  be  my  friend,  cursions  you  please,  only  consider 
and  I  should  be  his  adviser.  'J’his  this  place  as  your  home,  and  retiun 
was  paying  a  compliment  to  my  head  in  the  spring,  for  1  intend  to  visit 
and  my  heart  at  the  same  time,  and  France  in  May,  and  I  particularly 
was  peculiarly  gratifying  to  my  feel-  wish  you  to  accompany  me.  1  would 
ings.  It  was  with  considerable  re-  advise  you  to  take  a  genteel  lodg- 
gret  that  I  removed  from  1*———  ing,  as  near  as  possible  to  my  house, 
House ;  my  soul  was  alw’ays  sensible  and  you  can  dine  with  me  as  often 
to  the  endearments  of  friendship,  as  you  find  it  convenient.  As  my 
aud  I  felt  sorry  that  I  had  not  ac-  establishment  here  is  much 
coinpanied  my  friends  to  London,  than  is  even  agreeable,  we  might  Uve 
especially  when  I  reflected  that  it  in  the  same  house  ;  but  Slandta*  nw 
would  have  afforded  me  an  opportu-  a  .trumpet  which  she  frequently 
nity  of  seeing  my  brother.  “  But  1  blows,  and  the  jieople  have  lewure  to 
could  follow  them.**  Yes,  said  I,  **  1  listen  to  its  banrful  sounds.  1  o  suc 
could  follow  them,  certainly,  but  my  proposals  >  1  could  find  no  objection 
destiny  seems  to  Ijad  me,  or  perhaps  especially  as  1  should  be 
to  force  ra*e,  in  a  different  direction.*'  Baronet,  and f could  sometimes 
My  intentions  were,  at  first,  to  le-  hhn.  She  contmued,  moreov^ 
pair  to  Edinburgh,  and  then  to  re-  inform  me  that  1  had  no  ^ 

sume  my  former  line  of  business,  give^imyself  **7 
The  direct  road  to  Scotland  led  me  to  tatidDg  a  livelihood  p 
York,  and  York  was  the  residence  of  me,  at  her  deorase,  the 
Mitt  P-—S  Could  1  passon  without  property,  vAich  amount^to 
seeing  her  ?  I  stopped  at  the  Talbot  more  than  sewn  hundro  P®  ^ 
Inn,  supped,  and  went  to  bed ;  but  a-year ;  that,  during’her 
instead  of  going  to  sleep,  I  lay  awake  settled  upon  me  three  hundred 


»si< 
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but  the  smile  of  approbation  which  in  the  bower  ;  1  beheld  her  slender 
I  pave  her  was  sufficient.  and  beautiful  form  tripping  lightly 

I  continued  in  York  for  more  than  over  the  green  sward,  spangled  with 
two  months;  I  walked  with  her  every  daisies;  and  I  sighed  almost  in  des- 
morning,  dinetl  with  her  every  day,  pair  l)ecause  she  was  gone.  The 
and  used  every  effort  to  oblige  her  ;  same  evening  1  wrote  to  Moulines, 
for  ingratitude  was  never  found  in  to  inform  my  friend  Maynard,  that 
the  catalogue  of  my  crimes.  When  he  might  expect  to  see  me  early  in 
the  weather  was  very  fine,  we  some-  the  following  summer ;  and  the  next 
times  joined  a  party  of  pleasure  in  morning,  having  borroweil  one  of  the 
a  boat  on  the  river  Ouse  ;  and  some-  Baronet's  horses,  I  set  out,  post-haste, 
times  we  made  short  rambles  by  land  for  Lincoln,  to  find,  if  possible,  Mrs 
into  the  environs,  which  about  this  Porter  and  Eliza, 
city  are  very  agreeable :  in  a  little  I  arrived  in  this  ancient  city  in 
time,  from  her  amiable  disposition,  due  time,  and  began  to  make  the 
and  always  endeavouring  to  be  pleas-  proper  inquiries;  but  during  the 
ed  with  the  attention  paid  to  her,  1  first  day  all  my  efforts  were  unsuc- 
began  to  respect  her  exceedingly ;  cessful.  Perseverance,  I  knew,  of- 
nay,  I  fancied  that  1  almost  loved  ten  works  wonders ;  but  the  secoml 
her.  I  soon  discovered  that  she  was  day  was  spent  with  the  same  bad 
tired  of  living  in  solitude,  so  that  I  success.  1  began  almost  to  despair  ; 
had  some  hope  of  being  able,  ere  however,  on  the  third,  being  market- 
long,  to  reconcile  her  to  her  brother's  day,  I  met  Eliza  as  I  was  moping 
marriage  with  Miss  Mason  ;  and,  in  along  through  the  butter  market.  I 
a  short  time,  I  found  that  the  men-  inquired  after  her  health,  and  that  of 
tion  of  it  did  not  much  disturb  her.  her  mother;  asked  where  they  lived, 
The  Baronet  on  his  return  from  town  and  whether  they  were  comfortably 
wrote  to  inform  her  of  his  arrival  at  situated  ?  She  informed  me,  that 

P - House  :  he  told  her  also  that  at  present  they  resided  at  Brace- 

he  and  his  lady  were  in  good  health  ;  bridge,  a  small  village  about  a  mile 
still  she  wondered  how  he  looked,  from  Lincoln,  and  that  her  dear 
and  whether  his  wife  was  a  good-  mother  was  as  well  as  recent  circum- 
tempered  woman.  1  took  an  early  stances  would  admit,  and  that  their 
opportunity  of  waiting  upon  him,  situation  was  comfortable.  And 
and  he  received  me  with  great  cor-  are  you  going  home  shortly,  Eliza  ?” 
diality  and  politeness.  said  I.  ‘‘In  about  an  hour,  Sir.  I 

On  the  second  evening  after  my  have  some  trifies  to  purchase  for  my 
arrival,  1  walked  as  far  as  the  cot-  mother."  “  Then  I  will  accompany 
tage,  to  see  and  converse  with  Mr  you,  for  I  want  very  much  to  see 
Porter,  and  to  inquire  after  the  your  good  mother."  She  lookwl  a- 
health  of  his  wife  and  amiable  daugh-  shamed  at  being  in  company  with  so 
ter.  I  knocked  at  the  door,  but  it  great  a  gentleman,  as  she  then 
was  opened  by  a  stranger.  “  Is  Mr  thought  me,  but  acquiesced  in  my 
Porter  within  ?"  “  No,  Sir."  “  Where  proposal.  Her  father  had  been  dead 
is  he  “  Dead ;  and  his  wife  and  only  two  months :  sorrow  for  the 
daughter  are  gone  to  reside  in  the  event  was  deeply  imprinteil  on  her 
city  of  Lincoln."  At  this  sudden  sweet  countenance :  her  sable  weeds 
event,  so  entirely  unexpected,  I  was  gave  a  sombre  appearance  to  hir  mo- 
grieved  beyond  measure  ;  1  felt  sick  dest  looks :  in  my  opinion,  I  bad 
at  heart,  and  returned,  medita-  never  seen  one  half  so  angeu^ 
tii^  ou  the  vanity  of  earthly  hopes,  Ashort  walk  brought  us  to  her  na^ 
the  precarious  tenure  on  which  life  ther,  who  received  roe  with  a  kindly 
is  held,  and  on  the  immense  man  of  welcome,  but  wondered  that  such  a 
human  misery  which  falls  to  the  gentleman  as  1  was  should  cond^ 
let  of  mortels.  I  now,  for  the  first  scend  to  call  upon  one  in  so  humble 
time  in  my  life,  perceived  that  a  a  station.  I  condoled  '*’*th  her  on 
woman  was  dear  to  me ;  the  image  the  loss  of  her  late  valuable  partner, 


and  the  big  tears  chaced  each  other  I  was  extremely  anxious  to  know 
in  quick  succession  along  her  furrowed  whether  I  had  any  place  in  Eliza’s 
cheeks:  Kliza  wept  aloud.  “Be  com-  ...v  ..  .i. 

fortcd,  my  dear  child,”  said  the  wi¬ 
dow,  “  thy  father  is  now  a  ministring 
spirit  before  the  tlirone  of  mercy ; 

1  shall,  1  trust,  soon  be  with  him  ; 
and  the  Being  whom  we  have  so 
fervently  loved,  will,  1  trust. 


y,  1  W’as  to  accompany 
on  a  visit  to  France,  and 
.  pro-  1  begged  to  know  if  it  would  be  a- 
tect  my  orphan  daughter,  and  bring  greeable  to  her  to  accompany  us. 
tliee  safely  to  the  haven  of  rest,  If  her  mother  was  not  averse  to  it,  she 
when  thou  hast  finished  thy  mortal  said  slie  would  be  certainly  highly  gra- 
career.”  1  endeavoured  to  soothe  tided  with  such  a  jaunt.  Asheriro- 
her  sorrow,  and  to  administer  com-  ther  was  willing  that  she  should  visit 
fort  to  her  wounded  spirit  ;  she  was  France,  in  “  such  respectable  corn- 
conscious  of  my  design,  and  became  pany,”  it  was  so  settled.  Mrs  Por- 

settled  and  calm.  “  But,  Oh  !  Mr  ter,  however,  feared  that  Miss? - 

Rogers,”  she  continued,  you  can  was  very  high.  “  Oh !  never  mind,” 
form  no  idea,  nor  has  the  world  any  said  1 ;  “  that  shall  be  my  business 
knowledge,  of  the  real  and  intrinsic  to  manage.”  1  then  begged  of  Eliza 
worth  of  my  late  husband ;  for  all  to  employ  a  French  master  from 
his  devotional  exercises  ware  per-  Lincoln,  and  to  make  all  the  pro- 
formed  in  private,  and  all  bis  chari-  gress  which  so  short  a  time  wouM 
table  deeds  were  done  in  secret ;  his  admit.  1  left  twenty  guineas  with 
whole  soul  was  often  wrapt  up  in  me-  her  mother,  to  purcnase  any  litth 
dilation.”  matters  Eliza  might  be  in  want  oi 


corner  of  Uie  wall  of  St  Catharine 


ing  so  large  a  portion  of  worth  and  _ 

goodness.  She  was  a  little  surprised  Priory  at  length  hid  her  from  my 
at  my  present  declaration,  appeared,  view. 

for  a  slmrt  time,  lost  in  wonder,  but  The  next  day  I  arrived  at 
at  length  replied,  **  That,  as  she  House,  spent  the  following  with 
had  no  doubt  of  my  intentions  being  Sir  Thomas  and  his  lady,  and  then 
honourable, — if  Eliza  was  agreeable,  repaired  to  York,  where  I  found 
she  should  throw  DO  obstacle  in  the  my  benefactress  low  in  spirits,  anc 
way  of  our  union  as  soon  as  the  not  in  good  health.  During  the  win- 
time  of  mourning  was  over.”  I  thank-  ter  she  became  worse,  and  I  was 
ed  her,  pressed  her  withered  hand  to  really  once  afraid  that  she  wou 
inv  lipe,  and  we-  now  conversed  on  have  died.  Her  brother  came  o>cr 
otner  subjects  till  her  daughter  re-  to  see  her,  and  btbaved  wiin  so 
turned.  M^e  dined  at  one  o'clock,  much  kindness,  that 
after  which,  I  walked  out  with  Eliza  conciied,  and,  when  she  had  r 
to  view  the  neighbouring  cliffs,  which  vered,  1’ wrote  to  the  Baronet  to 
are  finely  unaulated,  and  in  some  sire  him  to  come  agrin,  and  to  n  a 

places  romantic ;  especially  when  Lady  P - with  him*  *1^  ^^rfect 

teen  from  the  ph^  that  stretches  to  the  recon ciliattfP  was  ^ 

a  considerable  distance  in  the  oppo-  and  Miss  Jemima  agreed, 
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ter.  As  the  weather  became  finer,  to  observe,  that  the  meetiiif^  was  ex- 
her  health  improved,  and  we  began  treraely  pleasing  to  all  parties.  Mrs 
to  prepare  for  our  journey.  One  Menard  paid  every  possible  attention 
day,  when  she  was  in  a  very  good  to  Miss  Jemima,  and  soon  became 
humour,  I  told  her  it  would  be  very  fond  of  Miss  Porter,  who  ha<l 
necessary  that  an  intelligent  female  been  introduced  as  the  former  lady’s 
should  accompany  us,  to  which  she  travelling  companion :  it  was  not 
agreed;  and  1  begged  leave  to  propose  long,  however,  before  she  discovere<l 
an  acquaintance.  “  Eliza  Porter  is  in  Eliza  the  future  Mrs  Rogers,  and 
well  educated,  has  lately  lost  her  fa-  then— yes,  and  then  she  loved  and 
ther— “  And  found  a  friend  in  treated  her  as  she  would  have  loved 
you,  Henry,"  said  she.  “  She  will  and  treated  her  own  sister ;  for  they 
be  of  great  service  to  you,  madam,  for  were  alike  lovely  in  their  persons  and 

dispositions.  After  breakfast  one 
morning,  when  we  had  been  there 
about  a  month,  Mr  Maynard  re¬ 
quested  me  to  accompany  him,  with 
Mrs  Maynard,  to  a  private  inter- 

but  with 


she  is  humble,  sensible,  and - " 

Handsome y*  said  Miss  P - . 

Have  you  any  objection  to  her  on 
that  account,  madam."  “No,  Henry; 
your  happiness  is  so  closely  connected  Mrs  Maynard,  to  a 
with  my  own,  that  if  it  will  oblige  view.  His  heart  was  , 
you  that  Miss  Porter  go  with  us,  it  his  wife  in  one  hand,  and  me  in  the 
shall  be  even  as  you  wish.**  other,  he  proceeded  to  inform  us,  that 

On  the  3d  of  May  we  arrived  at  he  had  just  received  a  letter  from 
Lincoln,  in  our  way  to  Dover.  1  his  late  uncle’s  attorney,  announcing 
hastened  down  to  Bracebridge,  and  the  death  of  the  said  uncle,  and  in- 
found  my  dear  girl  ready  to  accom-  forming  him  at  the  same  time,  that 
pany  us ;  and,  in  all  this,  what  was  he  had  willed  to  him  all  his  proper- 
there  to  wonder  at  ?  She  had  been  tv,  which  amounted  to  at  least  five 
made  acquainted  with  the  very  hour  •  thousand  pounds  a- year.  Turning 
when  she  might  expect  to  see  me.  to  his  wife,  he  said,  “  I  can  now  live. 
Her  mother  had  procured  a  servant  my  Lucy,  in  a  stile  suitable  to  your 
to  assist  her  in  ner  daughter’s  ab-  •  merit ;"  and  clasping  my  hand  in 
sence.  As  w’e  took  leave  of  her,  she  both  his,  he  proceeded — “  and  as  for 
solemnly  blest  us  both,  and,  looking  you,  my  first,  and  best,  and  dearest 
anxiously  in  my  face,  exclaimed,  friend,  the  worthiest  of  human  bc- 
**  Mr  Rogers  !  1  have  no  fear —  ’  ings,  what  shall  I  do  to  recompence 
with  you  my  dear  child  will  be  in  you  for  all  you  have  done  for  me  ami 
safety."  mine  ?’*  I  begged  of  him  to  be  mo- 

Miss  Porter,  as  I  had  expected,  derate,  and  to  make  himself  easy,  for 
endeavoured  to  anticipate  all  Miss  that  1  was  already  amply  provided  for. 

P - ’s  wishes,  and  in  a  few  days  1  then  informed  him  what  Miss  P — 

we  were  all  on  a  very  friendly  foot-  had  done  for  me,  and,  moreover, 
ing.  On  our  arrival  at  Calais  we  that  she  had  presented  me  with  three 
put  up  at  the  inn  where  I  had  form-  thousand  pounds  just  before  we  left 
crly  met  Mrs  Maynard  and  her  fa-  home.  He  was  satisfied.  We  now 
mily  ;  and  this  heightened  my  desire  all  set  out  for  Paris  ;  and  Mr  May- 
of  again  seeing  them.  It  had  been  nard  having  settled  his  affairs  at 
previously  agree<l  upon,  that  we  Moulines,  and  delivered  up  the  con- 
should  all  pay  a  visit  to  Mr  and  Mrs  •  cern  to  his  worthy  and  wnevolent 
Maynard;  for  although  the  principal  friend  Mr  Tomlinson,  in  a  few 
intention  of  Miss  P— ,  in  going  to  weeks  we  proceeded  for  England. 
France,  was  to  see  her  friends  in  From  London,  I  wrote  to  the  Baron- 
Paris,  she  now  wished,  to  visit  the  et,  who  gave  us  all  a  very  pressing 
southern  part  of  that  fine  country,  invitation  to  P  ■  House;  which 
Eliza  was  much  pleased  with  the  Mr  Maynard  and  the  rest  of  us  ac- 
beanty  of  the  climate,  and  the  va-  cepted.  ^  On  our  way  we  call^  at 
riety  of  the  scenery.  A  little  more  Bracebridge,  and  took  Mrs  1  orUr 
than  a  week.broimht  us  to  Mou-  along  with  us.  iorty-one  yearehave 
lines.  It  would  be  quite  super-  elapsed  since  we  arnved  at  1—— 
fluous  to  dwell  on  the  delight  I  ex-  House ;  but,  Mr  Editor,  1  nave 
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CARDINAL  BEATON  :  A  DRAMA.  BY  WILLIAM  TENNANT,  AUTHOR  OF 

ANSTER  PAIR.*' 

The  present  work,  we  fear,  is  not  Wishart  is  but  slightly  touched  and 
calculated  to  advance  Mr  Tennant's  the  scene  of  his  condemnation  is  in¬ 
fame.  I  n  this  age  of  dramatic  failure,  efficient.  The  Cardinal  is  merely  an 
the  announcement  of  a  drama  hy  any  unmixed  and  cold-blooded  villain 
one  in  whose  success  we  feel  interest-  without  even  the  redeemin<^  talent 
ed,  excites  in  us  a  little  apprehension;  of  lago;  and  the  congregation  of 
and  we  confess  we  were  rather  more  Fife  lairds,  who  are  the  conspirators 
than  usually  startled  at  the  proposal,  of  the  piece,  think  more  of  their 
from  the  author  of  Anster  Fair,  the  sack  and  supper,’’  than  of  the  tra- 
whole  gist  of  whose  mind  had  always  gic  purpose  for  which  they  had  as- 
appeared  to  us  to  be  in  a  totally  op-  semhled. 

posite  direction.  We  could  scarce  And  yet,  with  all  these  defects  of 
persuade  ourselves,  that  the  person  plot,  of  character,  and  even  of  dia- 
who  had  caught  the  very  mantle  of  logue,  it  is  impossible  to  peruse  two 
Berni  and  Ariosto,  and  infused  into  pages  of  this  play  without  perceiving 
our  lan^age  the  sportive  graces  of  that  it  is  not  the  work  of  a  common 
the  Italian  Muse,  could  be  even  on  hand.  There  is  a  nervous  and  mas- 
civil  terms  with  so  grave  a  personage  culine  energy  in  the  language,  which 
as  Melpomene;  and  we  felt  not  a  little  leads  us  to  tnink  deeply  of  the  senti- 
at  a  loss  to  conjecture  how  he,  who  ments  which  it  embodies;  something 
had  accustomed  himself  to  the  slip-  of  vigour  and  compression  in  the 
shod  ease  of  the  comic  sock,  would  re-  midst  of  quaiutness  and  familiarity, 
concile  himself  to  the  measured  step,  which  recalls  the  older  poets  to  our 
and  straitlaced  dignity  of  the  buskin,  recollection  without  suggesting  the 
And,  to  say  the  truth,  Mr  Tennant  is  idea  of  plagiarism.  There  is  no  poet 
evidently  by  no  means  at  ease  in  his  of  the  present  day  more  free  from 
new  habiliments.  He  walks,  indeed,  the  commonplace  of  expression  than 
now  and  then,  with  a  sufficiently  Mr  Tennant.  His  epithets,  and  his 
stately  and  imposing  step,  but  he  is  imagery,  though  sometimes  a  little 
eternally  flying  off  in  a  gambol,  or  harsh  and  startling,  have  alw'ays  the 
sinking  into  a  shuffle.  The  jester  is  stamp  of  power  and  originality  about 
always  visible, — whether  lurking  in  them ;  and  the  dialogue  of  the  dra- 
a  quibble,  or  peeping  out  in  a  pun,  ma,  though  strongly  figurative  and 
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TOT 


Beatrice  Strang.-^Vvc  seen  my  mother 
to  her  couch  to  rest, 

And  I  have  said  my  evening  prayers  with 
her ; 

And  now  I  seek  this  flow*ry  soKtude« 

To  entertain  my  desolated  mind 
With  moonlight,  and  the  gardenia  silent 
scenes. 

How  l)eautiful,  above  the  sea,  the  moon 
Has  lighted  up  her  sky-adorii\g  torch, 
Dimming  th*  abashed  stars,  and  paving  all 
The  bay’s  expansion,  as  with  twinkling 
sheets 

Of  fdlver  ducnt  on  the  flutt’ring  wave  I 
Nearer,  the  hillocks,  valleys,  rocks,  and 
shores. 

Flame  out  in  night’s  best  glory  ;  and  the 
spires 

And  copper^garnish’d  roofs  and  pinnacles 
Of  yon  Cathedral,  gleam  and  tower  on 
high, 

As  if  exulting  to  give  back  the  moon 
Her  image,  and  requite  her  with  a  sight 
Of  her  own  glory  flung  amended  back 
By. roofs  the  brightest  that  she  sees  on 
earth.  < 

The  Garden,  too,  is  proud,  and  plumes 
herself 

On  her  fair  early  flowers,  which  she  ex¬ 
pands 

Full  to  the  moon,  as  bragging  how  her 
brother 

Has  busk’d  her  out,  though  she  regrets 
not  now 

His  absence  in  his  sister’s  sweeter  beams. 
Welcome,  sweet  light,  and  with  thee 
welcome  too 

Thoughts  of  divinely-soothing  melancholy 
That  slide,  as  if  by  stealth,  into  the  soul. 
And  fill  it  with  a  stillness  calm  as  thine  ! 
The  day,  witli  all  its  flashly  glaring  light, 
Its  braw'l  of  bus’ness,  shouts,  and  din  of 
wheels. 

Is  well  away,  and  buried  in  the  sea. 

To  me,  and  to  the  sorrowful  of  heart, 
And  to^the  pious  saint,  and  to  the  lover. 
This  lonely  hour  comes  on  more  peace* 
giving. 

And  more  accordant  to  their  museful 
mood; 

For  1  Have  been  in  sorrow  all  the  day. 
And  having  wiped  my  tears,  now  forth 
tepair 

To  fM  with  thoughts  my  meditative 
“heartij^'*’ 

Haply  he  too,  to  whom  my  heart  is  vow’d. 
At  late  he  promised,  will  appear  to  bless 
My  solitude  with  his  rejoicing  presence. 
He  knowe  the  house  where  I  am  sojourner ; 
This  aa  th’  appointed  place,  and  this  the 
hour  i.. 

He  for  the  golden  intervics^'  assign’d. 

SeatoOi  ( through  ike  htahee. ) 
’Tis  she  berself— I  see  the  inoon- 
light  lie 


Asleep  upon  her  neck  and  on  her  bosom, 
As  fain  to  find  such  precious  resting- 
place  ; 

Diana  is  not  jealous  of  her  beauty. 

Only  because  she’s  like  herself  so  chaste  ; 
And  therefore  docs  the  comely  Queen  of 
Night, 

As  if  right  merry  to  behold  in  her 
A  maiden  so  completely  her  com|)eer, 
Concentre  all  her  yellow  streaming  beams 
To  gild  my  love  more  ravishingly  fair  !— 

[  To  Beatrice, 

Heaven’s  richest  happiness  be  with  thee, 
sweet, 

And  every  joy  which  thy  perfection  merits  ! 
O  let  me  press  to  this  unworthy  bosom 
A  l)eauty  and  a  worth  so  excellent. 

It  is  my  ardour  only  merits  it ! 

Beairicc,~-t-.0^  thou  art  come,  my  love, 
in  needful  time. 

To  gladden  me  amid  the  household  griefs 
That  Heaven  hath  sent  to  purify  our 
hearts : 

How  strange  to  meet  here  in  a  place  so 
strange. 

In  such  an  hour  and  plight  so  sorrowful ! 
How  difiT ’rent,  when  we  look  our  evening 
walks 

By  the  moons’s  light  upon  the  lofty  shore, 
Whence  we  o’erlook’d  the  rolling  ocean 
from 

The  sea.{narge,  to  the  fiery-beacon’d  May ! 
Then  how  lighuhearted  in  our  hap|)iness  ! 
How  little  l^ed  we  our  present  cares  i 
Yet  there  are  yet,  I  hoi>c,  good  things  for 
us ; 

He  who  commands  this  stillness,  and 
^o’erspreads 

Heaven’s  changeful  face  with  such  a  robe 
of  light. 

Will  yet  o’erspread  our  count’nanccs  with 
joy. 

Seaton _ Oh,  fair  I  thou  canst  not  be 

where  joy  is  not  1— 

Metbinks  thy  person  is  enshrin’d  within 
An  unseen  heav’nly  tabernacle  of  joy  ; 
And  Love  and  Honour  are  the  cherubim 
That  hover  o’er  thee  with  their  golden 
wings. 

Where  goodness  U,  there  must  be  hap¬ 
piness  ; 

Sorrow  may  fly  actors  it  as  a  bird ; 

But  in  the  virtuous  bosom,  as  its  nest. 
Peace  as  the  halcyon  builds,  as  did  the 
swallow 

Within  God’s  altar  at  Jerusalem. 

J5«i/ricc.— Yea,  Peace  must  be  where 
Patience  is  ;  and  1 

Can  keep  my  spirit  patient  aj^  subroi^, 
When  God,  who  gives  the  grief,  requires 
sumbission, 

Aa  sign  of  acquiescence  in  his  will ; 
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That  I  can  do,  and  Heaven  requires  no 
more. 

But  joy’s  rich  cup,  though  tender’d  to 
my  lips, 

1  cannot,  may  not  taste,  but  pass  it  by  ; 
Deferring  till  a  father's  doom  be  clear’d 
From  doubt  and  danger,  which  surround 
it  now, 

The  darker  from  to-day’s  occurrences.  ‘ 

There  is  also  something  to  us  very 
striking  in  the  following  description 
by  Carmichael,  of  Wishart's  execu* 
lion : 

CflrmicAac/.— -No  sooner  had  th’  ap¬ 
pointed  moment  come. 

When  from  the  castle’s  gate  the  gentle 
saint 

Appear’d,  all  radiant  with  sweet  smiles 

of  joy» 

Amid  a  threat’ning  multitude  of  spears ; 
His  hands  were  shackled,  yet  his  lips  were 
free 

To  utter  blessings  on  the  guards  about 
him : 

Their  ruffian  faces,  as  they  heard  his 
words. 

Stream’d  down  a  river  of  unwonted  tears, 
Beseeching  pardon,  they  were  thus  en¬ 
forced 

To  do  their  office  so  unmercifully. 

Two  beggars  stood  by  the  wayside,  and 
craved 

An  alms;  /  Jiave  no  hands  to^y^  he 
said. 

To  give  an  alms,  hut  God  will  give  hit 
blesting. 

Thus  onward  all  the  way,  serene  as  if 
He  was  to  mount  the  pulpit,  not  the 
scaffold. 

Till  he  arrived  at  the  prepared  place  : 

And  then  he  kiss’d  his  executioner. 

Who  blubber’d  sorrow,  as  he  chain’d 
him  to 

The  stake,  and  lighted  the  first  faggot  up ; 
Which,  iriien  the  crowd  saw  flaming,  all 
its  mass,  , 

Out  from  the  nearest  to  the  th’  extremest 
circle,  ^ 

*Gan  heave  throughout  with  surly  agita- 
.  tion. 

Like  ocean  by  a  sudden  whirhvind  whipt : 
Then  shouts  of  “  shame,”  and  ^cries  of 
“  murder,”  rose ; 
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Then  had  they  forward  press’d,  and 
trampled  out 

At  once  both  headsman’s  life  and  faggot’s 
fire. 

But  that  they  saw,  high  on  the  castle’s 
walls. 

Their  cannoniers  a-tiptoe,  with  their 
reeds 

Just  hov’ring  for  th*  explosion,  and  the 
mouths 

Metallic,  that  were  glutted  rich  with 
death. 

Frowning  upon  them,  ready  at  one  volley 
To  sw'eep  th’  encumber’d  street  from  end 
to  end. 

Meantime  the  heavens  had  pall’d  them¬ 
selves  all  round 

In  mourning  of  funereal  thunder-clouds ; 
And,  just  as  that  first  faggot  was  lit  up. 
Wept  such  a  show’r  of  heavy  drops,  as 
soon 

Quench’d  into  blackness  the  obnoxious 
flame. 

Thrice  was  it  fired  by  man,  and  thrice 
again 

Heaven’s  rain  descended  to  extinguish  it ; 
Till,  at  the  last,  man’s  stubborn  hate  pre¬ 
vail’d  : 

At  which  the  thunder  mutter’d  down  to 
earth 

His  indignation, "and  the  eastern  sky 
Let  loose  a  blast  upon  the  town,  that 
shook 

Men-cover’d  steeples,  walls,  and  totter¬ 
ing  roofs. 

Whereby  all  hearts  were  terrified,  lest 
God 

Was  loosening  the  foundations  of  the 
world. 

The  extracts  we  have  given,  we 
think,  will  be  sufficient  to  shew,  that 
whatever  may  be  the  errors  of  the 
present  work,  in  point  of  taste  or 
judgment,  it  possesses  the  true  sta¬ 
mina  of  poetry ;  and  though  we  can¬ 
not  congratulate  Mr  Tennant  on  his 
success  as  a  dramatic  poet,  we  can  at 
least  venture  to  say,  that  of  the  ma¬ 
ny  who  have  entered  the  dangerous 
field  of  Tragedy,  there  are  few  who 
have  effectetl  a  more  skilful  and  ho¬ 
nourable  retreat. 
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Understanding  oftiieirLord- 
^5H1PS.  This  “  understanding/*  we 
presume,  is  regulated,  or  formed,  by 
the  96  Act,  Par.  6,  James  IV., 
which  ordains  “  all  measures  and 
weights  to  be  made  the  same  thorow 
all  Scotland,*'  and  fixes  “  the  furlat 
of  Linlithgow  to  be  the  standart  for 
the  whole  countrey,  for  metting  of 
wheat,  rye,  beans,  pease,  meal,  bear, 
malt,  and  oats.**  No  mention  is  made 
of  barley  in  this  Act ;  nothing  but 
bear  or  bigg  being  then  grown  in  the 
country.  But  this  Act  of  James  IV. 
never  took  effect  throughout  Scot¬ 
land.  With  the  exception  of  meal,** 
every  county  retained  and  used  its 
old  weights  and  measures,  and  con¬ 
tinues  to  do  so  to  this  present  hour. 

James  VI.  revived  this  Act  of 
his  predecessor;  the  114  Act,  11 
Par.,  again  ordains  the  Linlith¬ 
gow  firlot  to  be  the  standard  as  to 
measure.**  But  this  Act  extended  not 
to  persons  who  were  founded  by 
infeftment,  tack,  or  contract,  in  a 
different  measure  ;’*  these  had  a 
right  to  their  old  measure  fully,  but 
ordered  it  to  be  paid  according  to  the 
new  measures:  as,  for  instance, — 
says  Sir  George  Mackenzie, — **  The 
boll  of  Galloway  being  six  furlots,  the 
master  should  have  six  furlots  paid 
in  to  him ;  which  exception,*^  he 
adds,  was  most  just,**  &c.  &c. 

Sir  George  states  the  same  reser¬ 
vation  to  those  who  held  conjunct 
fees  and  life-rents  ;**  and  he  expressly 
mentions,  that  Ministers  in  GaU^ 
loay,  and  other  places,  where  great 
measures  are  used,  will  get  their  Sti¬ 
pends  according  to  these  measures : 
the  reason  of  all  which,  I  conceive,** 
says  he,  to  be,  that  these  measures 
were  made  greater  at  first,  because  of 
the  insufficiency  of  the  victual  of 
these  countreys;  and  so  the  great¬ 
ness  of  the  measure  docs  only  equal 
the  intrinsic  value.** 

Here,  then,  even  in  these  days,  the 
(lergy  were  freed  from  the  Linlith¬ 
gow  measure,  and  their  Stipends  were 
paid  them  by  the  measures  and 
weights  of  their  resjKctive  counties. 


Such  an  inter|)retation  of  this  Act, 
the  nobility  and  land-owners  of  these 
days  did  not  relish,  and  were  re¬ 
luctant  to  acquiesce  in.  According¬ 
ly,  the  Minister  of  Dalrymple,  in 
1667  obtained  a  decision  against  the 
Earl  of  Cassils  on  this  point.  The 
Court,  in  those  days,  found,  that,  by 
the  19th  Act,  Par.  1,  Charles  1. 

victual  modified  by  that  w^as  to  be 
payable  according  to  the  measure  of 
the  shire  where  the  parish  was,  and 
not  according  to  the  measure  of  Lin¬ 
lithgow.** 

These  are  the  exact  words  of  their 
Lordships’  finding,  as  stated  by  Sir 
George  in  his  Observations.  This 
case  became  a  leading  one  ;  the  Mi¬ 
nisters  were  paid  in  the  measure  of 
the  county ;  and,  from  that  hour, 
down  to  1808,  it  had  been  constant¬ 
ly  observed  as  the  rule  of  payment 
for  all  parochial  Stipends. 

The  17th  Article  of  the  treaty  of 
Union,  which  abrogated  and  annul¬ 
led  all  our  Scotch  measures,  and 
which  established  and  fixed  the  Win¬ 
chester  bushel  as  the  standard,  did 
not  alter  the  practice  or  rule  as  to 
the  payment  of  Stipends.  Even  the 
Act  of  Sederunt,  December  21  st 
1723,  which  has  for  its  object  the 
striking  the  Fiars  on  all  sorts  of  grain, 
contains  no  clause  which  can  infer 
that  the  Linlithgow  boll  is  the  legal 
standard  for  all  Scotland,  nor  once 
hints  that  the  Fiars  are  to  be  struck 
upon  any  other  measure  than  the 
usual  measure  of  the  county.  This 
is  the  more  wonderful,  especially,  as 
they  well  knew  that  different  weights 
and  measures  prevailed  ;  and  there¬ 
fore,  if  they  believed  that  the  Linlith¬ 
gow  measure  w’as  the  legal  standard, 
instead  of  the  Winchester  bushel,  it  is 
somewhat  surprising  that  they  failed, 
then,  to  enforce  the  due  observance  of 
it.  Yet  no  provision  of  the  kind  is 
found  in  that  act,  or  any  thing  im¬ 
plied,  contrary  to  the  weights  and 
measures  long  established  before.  1 1 
found,  in  every  county,  different 
w'cights  and  measures,  which  hail 
.  subsisted  beyond  all  memory,  and  it 
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allowed  them  to  remain  undisturbed,  power  granted  for  abridging  forms 
thus  sanctioning  them  by  its  silence,  and  expense  of  citation^  ascertain- 
or  tacit  consent.  ing  facts  and  circumstances,  and  es^ 

These  observations  establish  the  tablishing  regulations  for  €xeaifin<r 
fact,  that  by  the  114  Act,  11  Par.,  the  business  “  committed  to  them 
James  VI ;  by  the  19th  Act,  1  Par.,  authorise  the  Court  to  fix  a  standard 
Charles  I.,  and.  the  decision  in  the  of  weights  and  measures  not  prtvi- 
case  of  the  Minister  of  Dalrymple ;  ously  established,  known,  and  acted 
by  the  17th  Article  of  the  Union  upon,  and  never  once  contemplated  in 
1707  ;  by  the  Act  of  Sederunt  itself,  the  statute  itself?  To  fix  a  standard 
and  by  immemorial  practice.  Mini-  of  weights  and  measures  was  a  thing, 
Bters  received  payment  of  their  Sti-  every  one  must  readily  see,  very  dif- 
pends  by  the  weights  and  measures  of  ferent  from  establishing  **  rcgula- 
their  respective  counties.  Did,  there-  tions  for  abridging  forms,”  &c.  And 
fore,  the  understanding  of  the  Court  this  their  Lordships  saw  on  the  5th 
rest  on  these,  we  should  humbly  ap-  of  July  1809,  when  they  made  the 
prehend,  there  is  no  one  who  would  Act  of  Sederunt  of  that  date,  in  fur- 
not  admit  that  it  is  not  well  founded,  therance  of  this  clause  in  the  statute. 
Seeing,  then,  that  it  is  opposed  by  In  that  Act,  no  alteration  of  thefor- 
such  a  body  of  evidence,  which  can-  mer  practice  of  paying  stipend  is  at- 
not  be  contested  by  any  one,  it  be-  tempted.  The  unknown  discovery, 
comes  necessary  to  inquire  into  the  if  any  such  there  be,  farther  than  a 
law  of  1808,  and  to  see  whether  or  fellow-feeling  for  their  brother  heri- 
not  it  has  altered  the  law  of  the  coun-  tors,  rests  slumbering  in  the  bright 
try  upon  this  point.  recesses  of  their  own  breasts :  and  as 

That  law  was  passed  for  defin-  they  chuse  to  fix  their  dictum  on 
ing  and  regulating  the  powers  of  the  “  understanding”  and  “  opinion,” 
Commissioners  of  Tiends,  in  aug-  they  give  us  the  surest  evidence,  that 
menting  and  modifying  the  Stipends  they  are  unsupported  by  law  or  sta- 
of  the  Church  of  Scodand.”  Here,  tute;  for  if  their  Lordships  bad  these, 
then,  the  alteration  of  the  measure  they  would  never  ground  their  inter- 
must  be  found,  if  it  any  where  exist,  locutors  on  an  opinion  or  an  under- 
Yet,  even  here  no  such  alteration  is  standing. 

found.  Had  it  been  intended,  it  is  Another  "unfortunate  error,  akin 
not  possible  to  conceive  how  it  could  to  the  former,  arises  from  the  heri- 
have  been  overlooked.  The  rule  of  tors,  their  aiders  and  abetters ;  pd 
payment  was  universally  known.  Its  that  is,  an  universal  complaint  against 
practical  inconveniences,  if  it  had  any,  three  Fiars  on  the  same  species  of 
could  not  be  hid ;  and  it  affords  no  grain.  Their  argument  is.  If  Fiars 
slight  presumption,  that  no  inconve-  mean  only  a  general  averse  ^  of  all 
niences  were  complained  of,  and  that  the  different  qualities  of  me  same 
no  intention  of  altering  the  previous  species  of  grain,  then  assuredly  there 
practice  was  contemplated,  when  not  can  be  notning  more  absurd,  than  to 
a  single  hint  of  a  contrary  rule  of  pay-  talk  of  three  averages,  or^  three  me- 
ment  was  introduced  into  that  bill.  dium  rates.  I'he  meaning  of  an 
The  only  section  in  that  ■  bill,  average,  if  language  have  any  mean- 
which  gives  any  discretionary  power  ing  at  all,  is  to  have  the  middle  pnce> 
to  the  Court  to  enact  by  regulations,  or  value,  of  the  good,  had,  and  in¬ 
is  the  16th.  By  it  the  Court  are  different  qualities  of  that 
empowered  and  required  to  establish  wealth,  whatever  it  he,  fixed  and  ae- 
rules  and  regulations  for  abridging  termined.  Three  averages,  therefore, 
the  forms  and  expense  of  citation  of  in  this  sense  of  the  word,  imply  a  con- 
heritors  and  others,  and  for  ascer-  tradiction  in  terms ;  and  were  it 
taining  the  facts  and  circumstances  object  of  the  Legislature  to  givt^ 
of  the  case,  and  to  establish  regula-  Clergy  the  average  Fiar-pri^  o 
tions  for  executing  the  business  com-  the  different  qualities  of  the  sa 
initted  to  them.”  speciea  of  grain,  to  give 

This,  we  have  said^  is  the  only  ‘highest  of  tnree  Averages  or  F  ^ 
section  where  any  direction  is  gi-  each  of  them  struck  ® 

ven  to  tlm  Court  in  this  bill ;  and  bad,  and  indifferent,  would  not  ; 
we  ask,  without  fear  of  the  answer.  If  be  absurd,  but  unjust. 


a.  ^  f 

if  any  such  there  be,  farther  than  a 
fellow-feeling  for  their  brother  heri¬ 
tors,  rests  slumbering  in  the  bright 
recesses  of  their  own  breasts :  and  as 
they  chuse  to  fix  their  dictum  on 
“  understanding”  and  “  opinion,” 
they  give  us  the  surest  evidence,  that 
they  are  unsupported  by  law  or  sta¬ 
tute;  for  if  their  Lordships  bad  these, 
they  would  never  ground  their  inter- 
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But  this  is  not  the  view  which  the  and  entitled  to  a  living  out  of  the 
Legislature  took  of  it,  or  which  equi-  one^fifth  of  the  rental,  not  out  of 
ty  and  fairness  can  take  of  iU  The  one^ tenth  of  the  produce.  This  alters 
Clergy,  before  the  Statute  of  1808,  matters  entirely.  But  we  must  ex* 
possessed  the  **  if)sa  corpora,’*  and  plain' ourselves,  as  this  matter  seems 
those  corpora,”  as  we  have  seen,  not  generally  understood. . 
paid  in  the  boll  of  the  county,  orde*  Every  one  knows,  that  in  conse- 
livered  at  the  manse,  brought  the  quence  of  the  decrees-arbitral  by 
fair  marketable  price,  being  always  Charles  I.,  the  land  in  Scotland 

good  in  quality ;  for  unless  it  was  was  ordered  to  be  valued  in  monep, 

good  marketable  grain,  the  Minister  and  when  valued,  that  one-fifth  of 
was  not  obliged  to  take  it.  As,  how-  the  clear  rental  be  set  aside  for  the 
ever,  the  ipsa  corpora”  were  to  be  Minister  of  each  parish.  Accord- 
taken  away  from  the  Clergy,  the  Le-  ingly  then,  as  now,  every  valuation 
gislature  considered  that  a  fair  equi-  proceeded  upon  this  rule.  But  this 
valent,  by  way  of  compensation,  fifth-part  in  money  was  converted 
should  be  given  them  for  their  grain,  again  into  grain,  or  victual,  the 
A  medium  Fiar  could  not  give  them  growth  of  the  land  ;  converted  into 
a  real  compensation  :  indeed  no  Fiar  the  county  boll,  and  according  to 

could  possibly  do  this,  Fiars  being  the  market  prices  of  grain  in  that 

an  average,  and  not  the  market  price,  county.  Hence  the  exception  in  the 
Wishing  to  approach  as  near  as  pos-  lU  Act,  11  Par.,  James  VI. — the 
sible  to  the  real  value  of  the  grain  decision  in  the  case  of  the  Minister  of 
taken  away,  “  different”  Fiars  were  Dalrymple  against  the  Earl  of  Cas- 
therefore  to  be  struck,  and  the  Cler-  sels, — and  the  immemorial  practice, 
gy  ordered  to  be  paid  “  according  to  till  1808,  of  delivering  to  the  Clergy 
the  highest  Fiar  prices  of  the  county,  their  victual  Stipend  in  the  measure 
annually.”  of  the  county. 

This  is  the  correct  view  which  the  But  another  reason,  of  much  later 
Legislature  had  in  framing  this  bill  date,  exists,  for  giving  to  the  Clergy 
of  1 808 ;  and  this  view  of  it  rebukes  the  highest  Fiars.  The  Statute  48 
also  the  ‘‘  understanding”  of  the  Oeo.  III.,  c.  148,  os  we  have  seen. 
Court,  when  paying  the  Stipends  by  orders  them  to  be  iwtid  their  Stipends 
the  Linlithgow  boll  instead  of  the  **  according  to  the  highest  annual 
county  boll.  Fiar  prices  of  the  county  and  tlie 

The  whole  argument,  therefore,  of  decrees  of  modification  of  their 
those  who  plead  for  one  medium  Fiar  Lordships  also  ordain  them  ''  to  bo 
by  which  to  pay  the  Clergy  their  paid  their  Stipends,  one-half  meal, 
Stipend8,proce^su]K)n  false  assump-  one-half  barley,  payable  in  money 
tions,  and  wrong  views  of  the  nature  according  to  tne  hignest  Fiar  prices 
of  the  Stipends.  The  more  general  of  the  county,  annually,”  See, 
view  is,  that,  as  the  tiend  was  ori-  But  this  is  not  all.  The  Clergy  are 
ginally  drawn  in  kind,  and  as  the  entitled  to  the  measure  of  the  coun- 
Clergy  had  to  take  what  grew  on  the  ty,  and  the  highest  Fiars  of  the 
ground,  and  thus  drew  all  qualities  county,  on  the  principles  of  sub- 
of  the  same  species  of  grain,  good,  stantial  justice  between  man  and 
bad,  and  indifferent,”  the  averap^e  man.  By  the  9th  and  10th paragraphs 
price  on  these  species  is  not  only  fair,  of  the  48  of  his  late  Majesty,  their 
but  calculated  to  place  them  on  an  Lordships  are  empowered,  under 
exact  footing  with  their  predecessors  certain  exceptions,  to  conv^  moncy- 
of  old.  stipend,  or  money-tiend,  into  gram, 

The  whole  of  this  argument  is  ex-  or  victual,  according  to  a  sei^-year  s 
cellent,  provided  it  was  well  found-  average  of  the  county  in  which  each 
ed.  If  the  Clergy  actually,  at  this  parish  lies ;”  and  by  paragraphs  H » 
day,  were  titulars,  and  drew  their  12,  and  13,  it  is  provided,  that  tlie 
titne  as^in  England  and  Ireland,  then  Stipend,  whether  modified  <mt  of 
a  medium  average,  by  way  of  comrau-  victual- tiend,  origiualljf^  such,  or 
tation,  would  be  fair.  But  the  case  money-tiend  convert^l  into 
is  widely  different  from  this.  The  in  the  way  now  specified,  or  ^  the 
ClerCT  of  Scotland,  instead  of  draw-  two  mixed,  shall  in  all  casw  be  ino- 
ing  tile  tithes,  arc  only  StipendiaricM,  dified  in  victual,  but  exigible  m 
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money,  according  to  the  highest 
Fiar  prices  of  the  county,  or  else  of 
two  adjoining  counties.  The  Court 
is  in  the  practice,  almost  every  day, 
of  supporting  valuations  on  this  prin¬ 
ciple.  In  such  cas^,  there  is  no 
«  understanding’^ about  Xunlith- 

gow  measure,  and  the  abatement  of 
the  county  measure  to.it.  The 
ritors  are  all  gentle  and  complying : 
the  conversion  takes  place,  on  the 
coimty  boll„  and  on  the  highest  Fiar 
prices  for  the  last  seven  ^^ears.  AH 
this  they  know ;  yet  tbey^are  silent 
as  the  grave.  Not  an  objection ^  es¬ 
capes  their  lips — not  a  whisper — aiot 
a  breathing  of  discontent.  And  the 
rea^n  is  {^in  ;  because  the  greater 
the  measure,  .and  the  higher  the 
Fiars,  the  fewer  bolls  are  necessary ; 
whereas  the  less  the  measure,  and  the 
lower,  the  JFiars,  the  greater  are  the 
number  of  boHs  that  must  be  given 
as  an  equivalent. 

Suppose  £.90  of  money  Stipend  are 
to  be  converted,  by  the  above  rule, 
at  a  cbalder,  the  equivalent 
would  be  four  and  a -half  cnalders : 
at  £.IS  a  cbalder,  the  conversion 
would-  be  equivaleiit  to  six  chalders. 
These  fwo‘ sums  pretty  nearly  repre¬ 
sent  the  ^difference  of  abatement  in 
sevcrid  counties,  from  ,the  county 
boll  to  tbe  linlithgow  measure.  By 
valuing  their  lands  according  to  the 
Static,  Heritors  gain,  on  £.90,  one 
dialdcr  and  a  half  more,  than  they 
would  than  if  valued  hy  the  Lin¬ 
lithgow,  and  the  Clergyman  loses 
just  so  much  from  hU  parochial  fund 
for  Stipends. 

All  this  is  quite  clear  ;  yet  the 
Heritors  and  Courij.will  not,  when 
adjusting  Stipends,  pay  lack  in  the 
measure  and  price  at  what  they  have 
received  these  very  bolls !  They 
convert  the  money  Stipend  of  £.Q0 
into  four  and  a-half  chalders  of  the 
county  measure,  worth  £.20  each, 
and  tliey  pav  them  back  to  him  at 
£.15  the  cbalder ! 

we  put  it  to  any  one  if  this 
.be  fair.  If  a  man, took  .£.20  from 
your^nd-WQuld  only  pay  it  back  with 
£.15,  would  he  be  counted  an  honest 
man,  or  could  be  have  any  tiaiiii  to 

(^led  honourable  in  bis  transac¬ 
tions  ?  If  the  Heritors  say  the  law  al¬ 
lows  itrthe  Clergy  say,  tne  same  law 
that  allows  H  to  ^ou  allows: it  to  us. 
There  is  not  one  letter,  or  syllable,. 


LJune 


not  an  different  in  the  words 

of  the  Statute.  The  objections  you 
urge  to  the  highest  Fiars,  and  county 
measure,  the  Clergy,  with  equal 
right,  urge  against  you.  You  speak 
not  a  word  against  the  absurdity  of 
highest  Fiars  when  your  valuations 
take  place  ;  but  you  are  loud  in  con¬ 
demning  them  when  the  Stipends  are 
to  ^yay."‘‘‘  Medium  Fiars  alone  ar(‘ 
the^'  rek^tiable  and  just ;  but  all 
their  reasonableness  and  justice  dis¬ 
appear  wbkn  yiplied  to  regulate  the 
valnationg.  It  is  then.  What  dots 
the  law  say  ?  Yet  they  refuse  to  the 
tteigy  a  ngbt  which  they  claim  fur 
themselvfes,  and  deny  the  propritty 
and  valklity  of  arguments  which  they 
are  compelled  to  use  in  support  of 
their  own  claims.  ‘ 

.  In  short,  unless  their  lands  were 
valued  as  the  law  directs,  they  would 
not  consider  it  a  legal  and  valid  valu¬ 
ation  ;  and  unless  tne  Clergy  receive 
both  the  ^county  ^  measure  and  the 
highest  Fiars  on  that  measure,  they 
are  not  paid  their  Stipends.  The  law 
ordains  them  to  be  paid  according  to 
the  highest  Fiats — these  they  cannot 
have,  separated  from  the  ineasurc ; 
andyetj  ‘uiiless  tliey  have  the  coun¬ 
ty  Eiars,  thty  get  no  Fiars  at  all. 
They  neither  rewive  the  county 
Fiars,  pot  the  Linlithgow  Fiars,  nor 
the  Fiars  of  any  other  county.  In¬ 
stead  of  the  county  Fiars,  they  arc 
often  ohlig^  to  take  six  and  ten  per 
cent  10wer,^and  in  some  places  34  per 
cent,  by  the  ^reduction.  The  "  un¬ 
derstanding^  of  their  Lordships  au¬ 
thorises  tins,  and  hy  so  doing  sets 
themselves,  with  all  uuC;  deference  to 
th«r  judgments,  above  the  statute 
altogether.  We  trust  a  little  tunc 
will  clear 'all  up.  ■  Their  predecessors 
tenaciously  mkintafned'  art  opinion 
of  thrif  Wn,  resecting  the 
of  the  comtniteion  uridcl  which  tnc' 
.sat  as  a  Court ;  and,  for  more  “J*”  ' 
yeaiwy  iwlerpretod  it  i*'  •’ 

ritorrr'wannl^  tHmtemlingthat  tn 

powers*  on ’that  act  and'^mini^io 

were  at  an  .end,  anti 

fvnch'  tiffictor  ironiediatcly  oi^ 

granting  oiie  aUgiwentation  *10  a  p 
riah,  aSl  could  noti  gtaiit »  »cond. 
Hirt  Lofd  ® 

commission  with  the  • 

Lords,  and '  found  their 
undtrataaiiUiig  and 
the  act  unsound*  We  dauat  <1 
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lar  fate  awaits  the  present  under- 
BUnding*'  of  the  Court ;  and  that  it 
shall  be  found  that  the  Clergy  have 
a  right  by  law,  by  justice^  and  con¬ 
suetude,  to  be  paid  in  the  measure,  and 
by  the  highest  Fiars  of  the  county. 

^  1  his  trust  is  not  founded  on  cupi¬ 
dity,  but  impartial  justice.  If  their 
Lordships*  understanding**  consi¬ 
ders  the  Linlithgow  measure  to  be 
the  legal  standard,  why  not  consider 
the  Linlithgow  Fiars  to  be  the  legal 
standard  al^  ?  If  counties,  where 
the  grain  is  poor  and  light,  are  to 
have  the  less  measure  when  the  grain 
is  rich,  and  plump,  and  heavy ;  why 
not  give  them  the  greater  price  on 
this  rich  grain  ?  This  would  go 
far  to  equalize  matters ;  but  to  give 
the  small  measure  when  excellent 
in  quality,  and  to  wi^hold  the 
price  on  it,  and  to  fix  that  price  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Fiars  on  the  poor  and 
light  prain  of  distant  and  unfertile 
soils,  IS,  in  our  humble  apprehen¬ 
sion,  not  only  unjust,  but  oppres¬ 
sive. 

^  We  might  illustrate  this  proposi¬ 
tion,  by  reference  to  the  barley 
prices  of  different  counties,  and  from 
these  deducting  the  difference  be¬ 
twixt  their  larger  measure  and  the 
Linlithgow,  to  shew  the  injustice 
that  arises  from  this  understand¬ 
ing**  of  the  Court.  One  example,  or 
two,  however,  shall  suffice.  In  Rox¬ 
burghshire,  the  Barley  Fiars  for 
crop  and  year  1821  were' 928.  a  boll : 
but  Roxburghshire  measure  is  fully 
a  fourth  larger  than  Linlithgow: 
call  it  one-fourth,  and  deduct  from 
it  the  Linlithgow  boll,  and  the  Fiar 
Prices, paid  the  Clergy  are  168.  6d. 
a  hoU,  instead  of  996.  But  the  Bar¬ 
ley  Fiars  of  Linlithgowshire  were, 
in  1891,  19s.  4d.  a  bdl ;  thus  mak¬ 
ing  a  (Ufference  betwixt  Roxburgh 


and  Linlithgow  of  Ss.  lOd.  per  boll 
of  barley,  or  £.18,  98.  8d.  Sterling 
upon  eight  chalders ! 

'  This  sum,  their  Lordships*  **  un¬ 
derstanding’*  may  conceive  a  mere 
trifle :  and  so  it  is  to  those  who  have 
£.9000,  £.3000,  and  £.4000  a-year, 
for  the  performance  of  duties  not 
more  in^rtant  to  society  than  those 
of  the  Clergy,  nor  requiring  more 
varied  acquirements,  or  lon^  pre¬ 
paration  than  theirs ;  but  to  a  Clergy¬ 
man  and  to  his  family,  it  is  a  serious 
abridgment  of  their  small  comfort 
and  independence. 

In  Wigtonshire,  the  measure  of 
that  county  in  relation  to  Linlith^w 
is  as  901  to  100.  In  1891,  the  toU 
of  Wigtonshire  barley  was  338. :  de¬ 
duct  one-half  from  this,  and  it  is 
168.  6d.  But  the  Linlithgow  Fiars 
were,  as  above,  198. 4d. ;  making  here 
also  the  difference  of  9s.  lOd.  a  boll, 
or  £.18  9s.  8d.  on  eight  chalders. 

From  these  differences  in  other 
shires,  important  results  tak^lace, 
and  which  the  Court  of  Tiends 
would  do  right  to  consider  well. 
Owing  to  this,  the  difference  betwixt 
the  Ayrshire  and  Linlithgow  mea¬ 
sure,  on  a  Stipend  of  twelve  chal¬ 
ders  half  meal  and  half  barley, 
with  £.30  in  money,  and  a  Stipend 
of  sixteen  chalders  paid  by  the  Fiars, 
with  the  reduction  on  the  barley,  is 
£.18,  168;  thus  making  the  twelve 
chalders  paid  by  the  Ayrshire  boll 
and  selling  prices,  better  than  six¬ 
teen  chalders  by  the  Fiars. 

This  is,  at  first,  incredible,  but,  to 
demonstrate  it,  we  shall  put  it  down 
in  figures.  The  market  price  ofgocd 
barley  in  Ayrshire  was  998.  a  boil ; 
and  we  price  of  oatmeal  in  the  mar¬ 
ket  18s.  The  Fiar  prices  of  barW 
were  278. 2d.,  and  of  oatmeal,  1 68.  fid. 
a  boll. 


6  ehalden  barley,  at  89s.  a  are  equal  to . 

6  chalders  oatmeal,  at  l8o.  ■  . . . . .  on  n  n 

Money  Stipend . . . . . . . * .  . .  -  -  - 

18  chalders,  Stipend,  Ac.. . . . .  18  0 

e  chalders  barley,  it  87i.  8d.  per  boll;  deduct  firom  this, g  3 

and  the  Fiar  price  of  the  Ayrshire  boll  is  80b.  4d. . .  |  ^ 

fl  chakkn  oatmeal,  16s.  8d.  Fiar  . . *  .  , . 

XT  *  *  ...  . ^-236  16  0 

16  chalders.  Stipend,  In  . . 

Dffltwnw  in  finour  of  chaJders,  by  the  ourkcl  KlUn,  J  ,b  o 

prices  on  the  Ayrshire  . . . . *  ' 

A  X 

yoL.  XII.  • 
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From  the  above  evidence,  it  is  The  object  of  the  statute  1808  was 
clear  that  a  Clergyman  in  Ayrshire  to  give  the  Clergy  a  fair  equivalent 
who  had  twelve  chalders>  and  £.30  for  the  grain  and  the  money  taken 
of  money,  and  went  into  Court  for  an  from  them,  and  to  make  as  near  an 
augmentation,  and  received  sixteen  approach  as  possible  to  the  market 
chalders,  payable  by  the  Fiars  and  the  selling-price.  This  was  the  object, 
Linlithgow  measure,  would  lose  just  of  giving  them  the  highest  Fiars ; 
£.18,  16s.  In  other  words,  the  Heri-  and,  by  sure  consequence,  the  mea- 
tors  would  pay  him  less  by  £.18, 16s.  sure  of  the  county.  The  Legislature, 
than  they  wouM  have  done  had  he  dealing  fairly,  wished  that  a  boll  of 
Icept  his  old  Stiwnd ;  and  hence  his  tiend  victual,  belonging  to  a  Clergy- 
Stipend,  though  greater,  is  man,  should  be  equal  in  value,  or 

really  less.  By  paying  with  the  Lin-  nearly  so,  to  a  boll  of  the  species  of 
lithgow  measure  all  ^er  Ministers,  grain  belonging  to  an  Heritor  of  liis 
the  Court  has  been  absolutely  hum-  parish,  and  that  the  price  which  the 
bu^ng  them  with  nothing,  compa-  Heritor  received  for  it,  that  price,  or 
ratively.  The  rule  formed  by  the  wis-  nearly  so,  he  should  pay  his  Clergy- 
dom  and  established  by  the  good  sense  man. 

of  their  predecessors,  in  1667,  viz.,  1.  To  obtain  this,  let  the  Sheriffs 
giym^quantity  to  make  up  for  quality,  divide  their  counties  into  districts  or 
where  the  victual  of  the  county  was  wards,  according  to  the  soil  and  cli- 
not  eoual  in  intrinsic  value  to  the  mate  of  each :  as  Ayrshire  into  the 
Linlitngow,  has  been  laid  aside,  or  districts  of  Cunningham,  Kyle,  and 
disregarded,  and  the  victual  through-  Carrick  ;  or  Lanarkshire  into  the 
out  the  whole  of  Scotland  considered  Lower  Ward,  the  Middle  Ward,  and 
equal  to  the  rich,  plump,  heavy  grain  Upper  Ward, 
of  Linlithgowshire.  2.  Let  them  appoint,  and  order  the 

Iffairrust  be  designed,  then,  with  keepers  of  the  public  grain  markets, 
the  Linlithgow  measure,  give  also  and  the  principal  dealers  in  large 
the  Linlithgow  Fiars,  and  there  will  towns,  tokeepregular  books,  in  which 
be  no  room  for  complaint ;  while,  in  shall  be  entered  the  prices  of  all  gowl 
all  other  counties,  it  will  prevent  and  sound  grain,  bought  and  sold  in 
JOBBING,’*  in  striking  the  barley  the  market,  and  in  their  shops,  or 
.  Fiars :  till  this  is  done,  the  old  rule  privately.  Let  there  be  a  book  for 
of  payment  ought  universally  to  pre-  each  kind  of  grain,  and  the  prices 
vail and  every  Clergyman,  by  re-  and  parcels  accurately  put  dow-n  in 
ceiving  the  measure  of  his  county,  will  it.  Let  these  prices  be  publish^ 
realize  his  augmentation.  No  other  weekly  in  the  public  papers,  as  is 
rule  is  just  and  equitable.  While  done  in  Glasgow,  Edinburgh,  Had- 
the  Court  imagines  it  is  doing  a  dington,  and  the  Corn  Exchange  Lon- 
handsome  thing,  by  giving  an  aug-  don.  Let  the  prices  be  added  up 
.'mentation  of  two  or  three  chalders  and  signed  every  month;  and  at  the 
to  a  Minister,  they  are  literally  end  of  the  year,  when  the  time  oi 

striking  Uie  Fiars  arrives,  all  that 
is  then  to  do,  will  be  just  to  lay  the 
books  from  the  separate  wards  toge- 


KILLING  him  with  kindness,**  and 
bringing  poverty  and  ruin  into  his 


young  and  rising  family.  books  from  the  separate  wards  toge- 

Having  stated  these  facts,  we  ther,  and  strike  the  Fiars  from  the 
now  proceed  to  develope  a  plan,  by  books  of  each  ward ;  if  three  inqjicsts 
which  all  these  evils  may  easily  be  •  are  to  be  held,  one  for  each  w^d ;  or 
done  away  with,  and  peace,  content-  add  the  wholesumsin  each  book,  wit^ 
ment,  and  good  fellowship,  prevail  their  average  parcels,  if  only  one  m 
betwixt  the  Laity  and  Clergy.  quest  is  to  sit  for  the  whole 

Plan,  by  which'  substantial  jus-  *  3.  Let  each  keeper  of  the  mar 
tice  may  be  dene  to  all  parties,  should  and  principal 
Fiars  continue  to  be  the  rule  of  pay-  to  tne  accuracy  of  the  books, 
ment  for  the  Cleigy.  prices  and  parcels,  and  be 

"  The  principles  on  which  this  plan  to  point  out  the. inferior  and  ^  a 
is  founded  are  impartial  justice  and  ^ed  grain,  that  it  may  not  be 
equity:  a  doing  to  others  as  we  into  the  ejaculation.  .  .-,1 

would  be  done  by.  Without  this.  The  process  after  this  is  simp  > 


no  arrangement  can  be  satisfactory 


illustrate  it  by  an  exa* 


Princi/xil  IVicots  Circular. 

Suppose  the  county  divided  into 
three  wards,  and  that  these  three  have 
each  of  them  ten  dealers,  with  their 
ten  books,  and  their  average  prices 
for  the  whole  year  struck  in  tnem  : 
then  the  process  would  be  as  under : 


riA 


1st  Book,aver.pr.  21s.  Gd.  \ier  bolL 

1st - 21s.  Od _ 

1st - 20s.  6d _ 

1st - - —  19s.  Od.  — 


19s.  Od. 
19s.  Od. 
19s.  Od. 
18s.  Od. 
18s.  Od. 
irs.  6d. 


1st - 

1st .  . 

1st - 

1st - 

Ist - -  - 

■  — —  ■'  med.  Fiars. 

10,  No.  of  books,  192s.  6d.  or^lOs.  :kl. 

Suppose  that,  instead  of  an  average 
Flar,  the  highest  Fiaristo  be  struck; 
then  the  method  is  to  add  all  the 
prices  betwixt  this  medium  Fiarand 
the  highest  price,  and  to  divide  by 
the  number  of  books  or  parcels,  thus : 

Med.^ratc  as  above,  19s.  3d. 

208.  6d. 

21s.  6d. 

216.  Od. 


•  higliMt  Fiats. 
S2s.  or  20s.  6d. 

Suppose  the  lowest  Fiar  price  is 
wanted ;  then  it  is  iust  adding  to  the 
medium  price  all  the  books  or  pareds 
below  it,  with  their  prices,  thus : 

Med.  rate  as  before,  19s.  3d. 

19s.  Od. 

19s.  Od. 

19s.  Od. 

.  ,  19s.  Od. 

^  r  188.  Od. 

‘  18s.  Od. 

17s.  6d. 

'  ■  —  lowest  Fiats. 

14^  9d.  or  18s.  7|d. 


This  method  is  simple  and  easy, 
and  perfectly  workable.  By  it,  there 
will  be  no  room  left  for  the  selfishness 
of  the  Judge  or  Jury.  It  will  de¬ 
stroy  all  idea  of  cabal  and  intriguing 
with  the  witnesses.  It  will  save  all 
improper  management  in  putting 
questions  to  those  who  are  examined, 
and  all  shufiling  and  concealment  in 
the  answers  given  ;  while  it  will  re¬ 
tain  the  honour  and  dignity  of  the 
Jury,  by  not  exposing  them  to  the 
temptation  of  dispendng  with  evi¬ 
dence  when  offered,  because  the  wit¬ 
ness  has  unexpectedly  stated  the  true, 
but  high  prices  in  the  market.  It 
will  also  save  all  those  heart-burn¬ 
ings  arising  from  mutual  charges  on 
the  one  hand,  of  bribery  and  corrup¬ 
tion,  and,  on  the  other,  of  injustice 
and  oppression ;  and  restore  again 
that  milk  of  human  kindness,  which 
the  striking  of  every  year's  Fiars 
seems  to  tuni  into  gall  and  bitterness. 

We  have  strong  antipathies,  how¬ 
ever,  against  Fiars  in  all  shapes. 
Even  this  plan,  so  well  calcuktcti  to 
give  a  fair  average  of  the  prices  of 
grain  throughout  the  year,  might, 
by  the  undue  influence  of  the  Clergy 
on  the  one  hand,  and  of  the  Heritors 
on  the  other,  or  of  the  keej>er8  of  the 
public  markets  and  meal  weighers, 
protluce  the  most  pernicious  conse¬ 
quences  ;  especially  if  either  party 
had  the  power  of  placing  them  in 
that  situation,  and  making  it  one  of 
emolument. 

The  incessant  fluctuations  •  going 
on  in  the  corn  market,  render  grain 
a  vc^y  uncertain  measure  for  paying 
Stipends.  Money,  with  all  its  de¬ 
predation,  is  much  steadier*  Little 
more  than  25  per  cent,  has  taken 
place  on  money,  while  50  per  cent. 


•  Table  of  Fluctuaiions  of  Grain,  Continued  duUriess  of  tnarkcU,  and  low  pricef, 
from  1060  till  1692.  The  bad  seosoas  which  followed  this,  together  with  the  wan  of 
the  ambitious  Louis  XfV.,  raised  the  markets.  The  peace  of  Utrecht,  and  good 
seaaoris,  reduced  the  price,  which  fell  exceedingly  low,  and  continued  so  from  1720  to 
1760.  Alter  1764,  grain  rose,  owing  to  bad  seasons,  and  a  greater  demand.  This 
continued  till  1793.  The  war  in  1794,  and  1795,  gave  a  considerable  start  tp  the 
com  mark^  and  wheat  rose  to  4  a  quarter,  and  upwards 

In  1796  the  markets  fell.  In  1797  wheat  averaged  scarcely  £.3,  28.  In  1798  It 
fell  to  £.2, 146.  In  the  bad  seasons  1799  and  1800,  it  rose  to  £.5  and  £.«  a  quarter  ; 
a  price  whole  unprecedeiited.  In  1801  this  price  was  checked,  and  in  1802  wheat 
was£.3.‘  In  1804  wheat  rote.  In  1805,  1806, 1807,  1808,  its  average  wm 
£.4*  though  the  seasons  were  not  bad :  this  rise  was  owing  to  the  war.  In  1909 
and  1810  wheat  rose  to  £.5  and  £.6  again  i  this  wm  owing  to  the  depred^on  of 
money,'**  In  1911,  1812,  and  1813,  wheat  waa  stiH  at  £.6,  and  upwteda.  In  1814 
maritets  ML  Id,1815  prices  were  £.3  a  quarter.  In  1816  prices  rose,  and  m  I81T 
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has  taken  place  on  corn  since  18 IT.  end,  and  that,  instead  of  petty  Hcri- 
Ind^,  80  great  have  been  the  flue-  tors,  who  have  not  £.30  Scotch  of 
tuations  in  the  com  market  since  valuation, — and  factors  who  must 
t^t  year,  that  it  is  impossible  for  a  please  tlieir  masters, — and  victual- 
Clergyman  to  count  upon  his  income,  men  and  coal-masters  who  have 
^  as  to  regulate  his  expenditure  by  their  own  ends  to  serve,  and  their 
it.  One  year  he  is  at  the  mercy  of  revengeful  passions  to  gratify  against 
the  seasons,  another  subject  to  spe-  .  the  cloth  ;  instead  of  these,  we  trust 
culation,  and  every  year  exposed  to  the  Legislature  will  see  the  propriety 
the  cupidity  of  unprincipled  witnes-  of  excluding  all  such  persons,  and  of 
ses  or  jurors.  -  placing  the  Clergy  and  their  inter- 

•  Is  it  right,  is  it  politic,  is  it  for  the  ests  in  the  hands,  not  of  inferior  men, 
good  of  the  country,  to  leave  the  Mi-  but  in  those  of  rank,  character,  and 
nisters  of  religion,  and  their  provi-  talent,  possessed,  at  least,  of  £.150 
sion,  in  the  hands,  and  at  the  mercy  Scotch  valued  rent,  who  shall  per- 
of  men  who,  in  the  emphatic  Ian-  sonallvsiton  the  Jury  with  the  Cler- 
guage  of  the  Commissioners  of  Sup-  gy,  wno  are  equally  interested  in  the 
ply  for  Lanarkshire,  do  not  de-  result  with  themselves.  In  the  con¬ 
serve  the  name  of  Heritors  We  are  duct  of  such  men,  the  most  ample  con. 
acquainted  with  strange  things;  with  fldence  can  be  placed,  and  there  can 
^unto  of  men  who  are  ever  on  the  be  no  doubt  that  they  will  evince 
Fiars,  either  in  the  shape  of  jurors  or  the  same  honour,  disinterestedness, 
witnesses,  and  who,  on  the  inquest,  and  generosity,  by  which  the  con- 
assume  Itoth  characters  at  one  and  duct  and  character  of  our  Scottish 
the  same  time ;  giving  their  evidence  Nobles  and  Gentry  have  ever  been,  in 
this  moment, 'and  jigging  of.  their  general,  so  proudly  and  pre-eminently 
own  evidence  the  next ;  and  dispen-  distinguished ;  especially  when  the 
sing  with  evidence  which  was  material  question  is  between  the  rich  and  the 
for  striking  a  fair  Fiar.  We  hope  and  poor — the  strong  and  the  weak— be- 
trust  the  .reign  of  such  men  is  at  an  tween  themselves  and  the  Clergy. 


mgs  grew  j 


tongue; 


- £.4,  X6i.  a  quarter;  in  1818  they  were ’£.4;  in  1819  iiuctaa- 

5*.  Td.  t  and  in  1881  the  quarter  of  wheat  was  £.2,*  2d.'  Th«s« 

tioni  prove  grain  to  be  a  moat  unccitain  measure  for  paying  Stipends- 
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When  heaven  and  earth  seenru  join'd,  the 
skies  to  rest 

On  ocean's  margin,  and  the  mountain 
crest ; 

When,  in  the  silent  night,  his  infhnt  glance 
Was  cast  in  wonder  on  the  blue  ex|)anse, 
And  gazing  on  the  stars  so  bright  and 
f^r,  ’  j 

He  wish'd,  e'en  then,  for  wings  'to  W'afl 
him  there.  nr.'  r 

With  tiny  hands  strctdi’d  upwards  to 
its  dome, 

E'en  then  the  heart  hath  sigh'd  foe  its  high 
home, 

And  wept  for  other  worlds,  ere  yet  ks 
tear 

Was  shed  o'er  sorrows  all  undreamt-of 
here; 

Ere  yet  it  knew,  that,  launch'd  on  life's 
rough  wave. 

Its  bark  must  drift  to  that  dark  port,  the 

'  Grave !  ’  '  : 

t  i>  r  ,* 

.  Thou  who  in  foreign  lands  hast  lonely 
stray’d  ‘  I  su  = 

'Midst  ^Nature's  scenes^  o£  solitude  and 
shade,  M  'r 

Know'st  when  the  winds  had  wafted  some 
sad  strain, 

How  from  oblivion  broke  the  past  again : 
Seem'd  not  a  voice  to  bail  thee  from  that 
shore, 

That  home,  perchance,  revisited  no  more. 
Save  when  in  dreams,  beyond  the  power 
of  Fate, 

The  soul  flics  there  like  wild*bird  to  its 
mate*  ■ 

Flies  to  that  far,  but  unforgotten  land. 
Where  first  upon  the  eye  creation  dawn'd— 
Where,  like  sweet  flowers,  the  heart’s  pure 
feelings  sprung, 

Ere  yet  the  weeds  of  passion  round  them 
‘  ‘  clung  ? 

But  when  the  fleeting  days  of  youth  depart. 
And  ftom  their  dreW  awakes  thy  cheated 
'  •  '  heart, 

Returning  home  at  last,  in  hopes  to  meet 
That  peace  the  world  bestow'd  not  in 
retreat,  ,  -  r- 

Once  more,  in  summer's  greenest  garment 
drest,  t 

Tby  netiTe  vale  receives  thee  to  its  breast. 
Oh !  hope  not  for  iu  former  joys  again, 
Tboi^  fair  as  ever  all  its  scenes  remain  t 
Though  steals  as  soft  each  murmuring 
stream  along, '  m 

And  sweet  as  e’er  the  wild  wood’s  even- 

1^  togmngv 

There's  something  sadly  chai^ped— the 
'  ^  heart,— the  heart 
That  could  a  charm  to  all  around  impart, 
B'en  to  the  leaves  that  whisper'd  on  the 
•SP>stera,>  i  »' 

Daeioingwthat  its  own  sweetness  dwell  ifi 
them;  •'  r 


That  heard  the  music  of  its  wclUtun'd 
strings* 

Flow  in  the  sounds  of  dead,  unconscious 
thipgs — 

The  heart,  indeed,  is  changed,  the  s|>cll 
is  gone. 

The  scene  nmioins,  but>  ah  !  the  soul  is 
flown  !  *; 

The  friend  of  youth  is  miss'd,,  and  where 
isheS  -j. 

That  alerting,  tear  too  well  can  answer 
thee—  . , 

Yon  Sun,|that  sheds  o'er  summer  seas  his 
Mm,  ^ 

Smiles  on  his  sleep,  the  sleeir  without  a 

drcaiD ! 

But,  oh !  bow  sad  his  ftite  whian  early 
crimes 

Have  doom'd  to  die  in  far  and  friendless 
climes ; 

Ere  yet  the  heart,  to  native  feelings  cold. 
Is  heedless  where  its  number'd  throbs  are 
told;  * 

While  rolls  'twixt  him  and  all  he  loves,' 
the  wave 

That  parts  for  ever  sure  as  doth  the  grave! 
Ah  !  farther  severs ;  for  the  sod  we  tread. 
Alone  divides  the  living  from  the  dead  ! 

Tlirough  the  long  night,  the  night  of 
fate  and  fear, 

When  drifts  the  l)ark  uixm  her  dark  career. 
Far  o’er  the  wintry  waters  doom'd  to 
roam. 

How  wakes  the  memory  of  our  i)eacerul 
Home ! 

How  have  they  sigh'd  for  that !— the  wan* 
derers  gone 

To  brave  the  terrors  of  the  Frigid  Zone  ( 
To  sweep  those  sullen  seas  where  Winter 
piles 

His  snowy  moantains  and  his  icy  isles ; 
And  shrouds  in  polar  glooms  his  hoary 
form, 

And  from  his  gamer-house  sends  forth' 
the  storm  ; 

Or  while  the  roaring  seas  are  tempest* 
toss'd, 

Bids  them  be  still,  and  fetters  them  in 
■  'foost  !— 

Perchance  e’en  now  their  hapeleas  barks 
may  be 

Chain'd  in  the  bosom  of  a  wavelesa  sea. 
While  the  long  night  hath  cfos’d  around 
them  there’ 

Lflce  the  all-cirditig  shadow  of  Despair ; . 
Or  cheer’d  at  last,  perhaiw,  by  distant 
-  dawn. 

And  when’in  gulfs  the  ice  began  to  yawn. 
With  such  continuing  roar,  in  masses 
burl'd. 

As  seem'd  tlw  thunders'^ of  a  mid|ng 
world,— , 
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The  floating  fragments  each  frail  bark  Who  but  a  sire  shall  speak  that  purest 
have  crush*d,  bliss, 

And  hopes  and  fears  for  ever  deeply  That  thrills  the  heart  in  everj’ infant  kiss! 

hudi’d  I  -  .  Thine,  too,  the  stolen  glance  of  secret  woe, 

Nc — something  whispers  they  shall  yet  That  sees  on  Beauty’s  cheek  Consump! 

return,  tion’s  glow — 

And  hints  that  they  have  cross’d  the  dreary  That  rose,  whose  hue  seems  of  celestial 

bourne ;  bliss, 

The  mystic  pass,  untraced  man,  which  Too  fair  a  flower  to  blossom  long  on  earth;—. 

Fate  With  sorrow^’s  pang,  increasing  day  b\ 

Seem’d  to  have  clos’d  with  an  eternal-  day, 

gate  !  (The  ceaseless  drop  that  wears  the  stone 

away,) 

Ye  links  that  bend  us  to  our  jflacc  of  The  lover  marks  her  bright  unearthly 
birth  i  bloom. 

Ye  sacred  feelings  cherish’d  at  its  hearth!  And  sees  her  wedded  to  an  early  tomb ! 
But  that  your  magic  makes  a  desart  fair, 

Man  were  a  sad  and  homeless  wanderer.  What  though  thy  joys  and  sorrows, 
The  boundless  North, — earth’s  regions  deep,  not  loud, 

cold  and  rude.  Touch  not  the  bosoms  of  the  high*bom 

Would  slumber  then  one  lifeless  solitude ;  crowd  ? 

Untrod  by  hun  would  Switzer’s  moun-  What  though  to  fashion’s  minions  all  un- 
tains  rise ;  knowm 

Unheeded  w'cre  the  strain  on  which  he  With  such  a  sympathy  they’d  blush  to  own, 
dies ;  Whose  lives  roll  on  like  shallow  streams 


’  THE  "  CLERICAL' JUBILXE. 

A  Scotch  Presbyterian  clergyman,  word  wherewith  to  impede  silence  tip- 
in  the  midst  of  his  every-day  duties  on  the  most  noisy  meeting,  or  to  pro- 
and  avocations,  is  an  interesting,  cure  admittance  into  the  most 
though  by  no  means  an  arresting,  or  and  select  party.  In  eight 
striking  onject  of  contemplation.  The  instances  out  of  the  nine  hundred  oi 
quietude  and  regularity  of  his  walk  which  the  Kirk  of  Scotland  is  wro- 
and  demeanour  tend  to  identify  him  posed,  the  Minister”  is  indeed  al- 
with  the  stillness  and  uniformity  of  together  unknown  beyond  the 
common-life,  whilst  his  professional  by  teir  to  which  he  b«on«,  art^niy 
character  commands  and  obtains  a,  teeff  known  wfthin  the  fitnits  of 

marked  and  an  unquestioned  respect,  own  parish.  ‘  But  in 

AVhethpr  Ha  mnv«»  in  tViia  C/ltlCelltrated  aDU  CuU 
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benefits  lus  country  more  efiectual- 
ly  than  the  character  alluded  to- 
In  visiting  the  sick,  in  comforting 
the  mourners  in  Zion,  in  alleviating 
the  distress  arising  from  poverty 
and  misfortune,  in  cautioning  the  in¬ 
experienced  and  unwary,  in  confirm¬ 
ing  the  well-disposed  through  every 
labour  of  Christian  love  and  moral 
obedience,  in  instructing  the  igno¬ 
rant,  in  rectifying  the  mistakes  of  pre¬ 
judice  and  presumption,  in  making 
himself,  in  one  word,  acquainted  with 
the  temporal  as  well  as  with  the  spi¬ 
ritual  condition  of  every  infirm  wo¬ 
man  and  playful  child  in  the  parish, 
— by  these  every-day  duties,  together 
with  such  as  belong  more  directly  and 
exclusively  to  the  Sabbath,  sufficient 
excitement  and  occupation  are  afford¬ 
ed  to  the  most  active  and  energetic 
labourers  in  God’s  vineyard  ;  and  in 
the  conscientious  and  unremitting 
discharge  of  his  duty,  a  Scotch  clergy¬ 
man  of  the  true  Creed  benefits  liis 
country  more  than  if  he  had  convened 
.  the  scattered  population  of  a  whole 
city,  or  a  whole  county,  within  the 
.  crowded  walls  of  one  parish  church. 

When  this  same  humble  and  un¬ 
obtrusive  individual,  however,  comes 
up,  as  it  is  termed,  in  the  capacity  of 
Member  to  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  Church, — when  he  finds  himself 


figures  in  a  masquerade  dress  of  levi¬ 
ty  and  folly ;  and  there  are  not  a  few 
who,  being  unacquainted  with  his  real 
character,  set  him  down,  in  their  es¬ 
timation,  as  unfit  for  the  sacred  con¬ 
fidence  which  Heaven  and  men  have 
reposed  in  him.  And  yet  this  con¬ 
duct  is  at  once  natural,  and,  under 
such  restrictions  as  morality  and  good 
taste  will  ever  impose,  it  is  entirely 
becoming.  Who  have  a  better  right  to 
be  cheerful  than  those  very  men  who, 
having  discharged  their  duties  faith¬ 
fully,  can  afford  and  can  enjoy  a  few 
days’  relaxation?  Who  have,  on  such 
occasions,  a  better  claim  on  tlie  in¬ 
dulgence  of  charity,  than  those  whose 
general  conduct  and  labours  subject 
them  to  so  severe  a  scrutiny  ?  Tiiey 
liave  now  laid  aside  the  character 
of  parish  ministers,  and,  in  their  new 
capacity  of  representatives  of  a  Na¬ 
tional  Church,  and  in  their  associa¬ 
tion  and  combination  with  laymen, 
as  elders,  are  entitled  to  assimilate,  in 
some  degree,  to  the  company  which 
they  keep,  to  the  tone  of  that  society 
in  which,  for  the  time,  it  is  their 
duty  to  move. 

Such  is  unquestionably  our  own 
opinion,  and,  of  consequence,  the 
opinion  of  all  sensible  and  well-in¬ 
formed  people  upon  the  subject. 
But,  unfortunately  for  the  Church  of 


congregated  and  associated  with  his 
brethren  in  one  common  purpose, 
and  under  the  same  roof, — when  he 
contemplates  the  representative  of 
.  Mjgesty,  condescending  to  grace  and 
honour  him  with  his  presence  and 
society  in  private  and  in  public,  on 
the  throne  as  well  as  at  tne  convi¬ 
vial  board, — when  the  bonds  of  an¬ 
cient,  and  occasionally  of  long-in¬ 
terrupted  friendiihip,  arc  found  to  be 
only  strengthened  by  time  and  ab¬ 
sence, — and  when,  under  the  exhila¬ 
rating  discipline  of  dining  and 
supping  out,’*  the  sober  moralist  and 
deep-read  divine  has  been  converted 
into  id^  the  gaiete-de-coeur  aspect  of 
lavantsor  gay  Hilariosof  con- 
viva^  society, -^hiswnole  constitution 
.^tpd^goes  ft  ^temporary  transmuta¬ 
tion,  and  he  Butters  out  his  ^en  davs 
juVUee,”  to  ail  appearance,  tne 
vi^re  creature  of  instinct,  and 
•^{9^  o:^^everv  accident,  altogether  in- 
tne  time  of  seiious  thought 
emplojrnient..  Hence,  to 
.  Ah^.  eye  o)t  the  mere  spectator,  be 


Scotland,  there  are  many,  and  their 
numbers  have  of  late  years  increas¬ 
ed,  who  view  the  matter  differently. 
There  is  a  class  of  ladies,  who  have 
arisen  amongst  us,  patronizing  Bible 
and  Missionary  Societies,  and  thrust¬ 
ing  young  preachers,  who  stoop  to  be 
guided  by  them,  into  churches  and 
meeting-houses,  wherever  their  p« 
tronage  or  interest  extends  ; — ladies, 
who  have  in  many  instances  deposi¬ 
ted  all  that  is  truly  feminine  and  be¬ 
coming  in  their  sex,  for  the  aposto¬ 
lic  staff  and  scrip,  or  an  association 
and  alliance  with  leather  aprons  and 
barber’s  basins.  These  females  uni¬ 
formly  consider  every  clergyman, 
who  dines,  during  the  General  As¬ 
sembly,  without  singing  a  psalm,  or 
reading  a  chapter  of  the  Bible,  or 
edifying,  by  a  word  of  prayer,  under 
the  designation  and  roasmieradc  of  a 
grace— as  totally  unworthy,  aa  loat 
to  all  that  is  truly  clerical  in  the  aa- 
cred  and  momentous  office  which 
he  has  assumed.  There  is  another 
class,  of  a  loraewhat  lighter  hue,  who 
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have  merely  negatived  the  world  and 
the  flesh,  by  giving  up  the  theatre, 
cards,  and  gay  society,  for  a  kind  of 
huin-^rum  inactivity  in  the  pursuits 
of  godliness.  These  nauseate  story-, 
telling  and  jesting  ministers;  and 
imagine  that  the  purity  of  the  word 
cannot  long  be  preserv^,  whilst  com* 
initted  to  casks  of  so  unhallowed  a 
flavour.  Next  to  these  succeed,  in 
this  opposition-muster,  those  lately 
convert^  gentlemen  who  have  left 
the  bottle  and  the  brothel  for  the 
pious  sisterhood^  and  have  imbibed  a 
proportion  of  zeal  at  least  equal  to  the 
discretion  allotted  to  them :  to  these, 
any  clerical  conversation  which  does 
not  smack  of  the  precentor's  desk, 
or  of  the  pulpit  cushion — of  the  pe¬ 
rishing  sinner  at  home,  or  of  the  con¬ 
verted  heathen  abroad,  is  downright 
impiety  and  atheism.  And,  last  of 
all,  comes  the  brother  clergyman  him¬ 
self,  the  Boanerges  of  the  day, — that 
gigantic  amazement,  which  throws 
into  insi^ificancy  and  shade  every 
surrounmng  probity,  and  morality, 
and  decency!  Under  his  vitupera¬ 
tive  observations  and  insinuations, 
mere  light-heartedness  flgurea  as 
levity,  and  the  sallies  of  a  momen¬ 
tary  excitement  are  interpreted  into 
a  settled  and  confirmed  character  of 
thoughtlessness  and  depravity.  From 
these,  and  from  all  similar  spectators 
of  his  conduct,  or  participations  of 
his  social  enjoyments,  the  decent 
country  clergyman  has  every  reason 
to  pray  that  the  Lord  may  deliver 
him.  He  is  safer  by  far  amidst  the 
votaries  of  Allah,  or  under  the  cog¬ 
nizance  of  the  followers  of  Bramah, 
than  with  such  converts  to  a  new 
and  uncbristianized  faith. 

And  after  all  the  deductions  on  the 
score  of  blgotrj,  hypocrisy,  and  ma¬ 
levolence,  which  are  necessary  to  be- 
made, — after  throwing  apart  those 
man-traps  and  spring-guns  of  fana¬ 
ticism,  which  crowd  and  encumber 
the  pathway  of  straight-forward  mo¬ 
rality  and  religion,  diere  retmuns  a 
sufScMtly  encouraging'  balance  *  of 
goo^  sense,  charity,  and  truly  gos¬ 
pel  feeling,  on  which  derical  honesty  ' 
may  venture  to‘  btde  in  all  the 
la wftn  enjoyments  of  (he  great’ An-^  ‘ 
nual  Jnbim.  *  ^ 

‘  Is  it  hot  lawful  for  a  m*an  who  ‘ 
has  nt  alT'^the  year  rotind  moping 
by  the  chtmney-cbeek' of  his'soli- 
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taiy.  manse  parlour,— who  has  never 
adventured  on  the  score  of  expense 
beyond  a  Presbytery  club  dinner,  or 
on  that  of  travel  beyond  the  next 
market-town,  when  salmon  was  at 
eigh^ience,  or  good  veal  at  three- 
pence  per  pound ;  is  it  not  natural, 
for  a  confirmed  and  conscientious 
bachelor  of  this  description,  after  a 
whole  twelvemonth  of  dull  duty  and 
monotonous  study,  to  invest  himself, 
upon  the  return  of  the  merry  month 
of  May,  in  a  new,  sleek,  beht- 
ting  habiliment ;  and,  by  the  assist¬ 
ance  of  steam  or  wheels,  of  coach 
or  boat,  or  both,  to  voyage  his  way, 
as  the  French  have  it,  into  the 
crowded  and  busy  metropolis,  there 
to  meet  his  old  college  chums,  to  en¬ 
joy  anew  his  Welsh  rabbits,  and 
talk  over  his  society  and  student 
adventures,  during  the  unsanctified 
years  of  his  noviciate  } 

Is  it  not  suitable  and  fitting,  in  the 
father  of  a  small,  (by  which  is  meant 
to  be  expressed,  nenrth  of  the  Tweed, 
a  large,)  and  a  dependent  family,  to 
have  his  college  trunk  brought  down, 
once  t-year,  fi^m  its  perennial  resi¬ 
dence,  the  garret,  and  stufl^  by  the 
hand  of  a  careful  spouse  with  stock¬ 
ings,  shirts,  and  neckcloths,  all  mend¬ 
ed,  and  lettered,  and  numbered, 
gether  with  a  pair  of  silk  stockings 
and  breeches,  for  the  CoramissionCT  s 
dinner,)  in  mfler  to  his  journeyiag 
towards  that  Central  Assembly,  where 
mutual  information  may  be  exchan¬ 
ged  betwixt  father  and  father,  hu^ 
band  and  husband,  of  half  the  cleri¬ 
cal  wives  and  brats  in  Scotland  ? 

Is  it  not  proper  and  becoming,  in  a 
venerable  and  ancient  father  of  the 
church,  over  whose  labours  of  lore 
and  utility  forty  or  fifty 
and  winters  have  passed,  to  sh w  w 
the  torpor  and  inactivity  of  his  ad¬ 
vanced  years,  and  to  consociate  w* 
the  High-Street,  and  in  fhebMqurt* 
ing-house,  with  some  old 
crony,  whom  be  has  not  met  w  htJ 

a*ceiitary,-and  respecting  wb^' 
still  tecoMects,  and  relates  with  g  ♦ 
pleasing  and  ahiusing  anecdote  •» 
narratives?  ’ 

fs  it  nbt  natural,  is  it 
the  fint  year's  meeting 
younger  Brethreni  who, 
dulgence  of  ^eir  respective 
teries,  have  been  thus  early 

in  the  «gnifiedatid  fltttcTiBgtt!* 
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city  of  Memt)ers/'  to  j?mp  tlitf 
hand,  and  enfold  the  ann,  and  flap 
the  shoulders  of  their  eoti'Tnporarieai 
in  the  ttdnny  atlrenture  of  prohation¬ 
ary  life ;  to  find  themaelrcs  pogsessed 
of  Mhtieal  influence  ill  the  churchy 
ana  to  receive  nods  and  stnilee  ftom 
Reverend  Doctoral  who  forgot  to  ac<** 
knowledge  their  acquaintance  be¬ 
fore  ? 

la  it  not  extremely  flattering,  to 
aee  one's  name  publistied  in  a  news¬ 
paper,  at  the  seconder  even  of  a  mo¬ 
tion  strangled  in  the  hirfl)-HU»  the 
supporter  or  opposer  of  a  measure 
abrat  which  the  church  has  been  di¬ 
vided  in  opinion  ;  and  to  have  aunts, 
cotttins,  nieces,  and  nephews,  thumb¬ 
ing  the  paragraph  into  illegibihty  for 
many  months  to  come  ?  It  is  indeed  a 
joyous  and  ar  delightful  season,  whan 
tfaie  hospitable  tables  of  AnkI 
Reekie"  are  loaded  with  viands,  and 
fitmished  with  every  exhilarating 
bavariM ;  when  literary  gossip  is  to 
be  had  for  the  walking  across  the 
street i  to  sapper,  and  the  bright 
smiles  of  intoxicating  beavty  are 
commixed  with  the  more  sombre 
elements  of  evening  parties;  when 
the  memory  is  rans^’ed^  and,  like 
the  great  devouring  deep,  made  to 
give  np  her  deady^  and  ^aractert, 
and  circumstances,  and  sayings,  re¬ 
vive  in  the  jocose  tale,  or  caustic 
Darrativc.  It  is  indeed  a  triumphant 
era,  when  men  sit  all  day,  opposite 
and  opposed  to  men — ^in  all  the  ple¬ 
nitude  of  independency  and  power, 
prepared  to  vote  as  Moderate  or 
Highflyer;  as  Whig  or  Tory,  as  Op- 
potitionislnr  Ministerialist,  each  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  dictates  of  lus  own 
gitod  pleasure ;  it  is  indeed  a  Ju- 
liRen<^41uistiaii  benevolence,  when 
the  dAp^opponeats  of  **  the  House" 
bnoorae  ^  nigWoompanions  and 
aiioaiaileanf  w  table ;"  and  when 
tJ^^iriodiy  tnd  aflectiooate  ifeeliiiga 
am  not  to  any  politiMl 

^IfEsrmtce  of  opinion  or  puMic  (^s- 
caHa<»cy^  sentiment  I  Ohi  it  i#  a 
period  lOtiUnjutterahle,  incalculable 
e^ioy1nen|»^in  which  the  heart  takes 
the  lead, — and  all  that  is  generous, 
and  juvenile,  and  social^  in  our  com- 
tooB  nature,  comes  form  into  glee, 
asri  a^betton,  and  unsunpeoling  con- 
V  Wltot  ase  afi  your  •#- 
cii^#*naeetingih  oouncil-dinDer- 
ingi,  and  professional  oongregatings, 
roL.  XII. 


to  tliie— to  this  Clerical  Jubilee,  of 
which  the  Sovereign  participates 
with  his  sulijocts, — in  which  tlieson 
of  a  peasant  shares  equally  with  the 
fiWl  nobility  of  the  land  ! 

•  When  I^bytery  was  laid  upon 
her  backj  and  bound  and  ftttened 
down,  like  Gulliver  amongst  the 
LilhpDtiaiM,  by  the  vexatious  and 
crarafdng  ligatures  of  prelatical  ob- 
sermtiom  and  eoremonks,— even 
whilst,  under  these  eirecanstatioet, 
Presh^rial  and  Synodical  Aasem- 
hlies  Were  still  oonntenanoed  ami 
held.  General  Assemblies  were  sup- 
presse(l.r  Nor  was  this  done  at  ran¬ 
dom,  or  witbovt  reference  to  politi¬ 
cal  views ;  for  well  did  the  oppressor 
know,  that  there  were  such  tree  and 
undaunted  meetings  permitted,  the 
retgir  of  unquestioned  despotism  was 
at  an  end ;  that  the  measures  of  an 
arbitrary  government)  and  of  a  cruel 
and  iniquitous  administratiem,  would 
be  discQRsed  and  reprobated  with  a 
freedom  altogether  inconsistent  with 
the  interests  of  oppression.  And  the 
Cieneral  Assembly  of  the  year  eigh¬ 
teen  hundred  and  twenty-two,  at 
which  we  were  ourselves  present, 
was  altogether  worthy  of  U^e  in¬ 
trepid  and  self-devoted  ancestors, 
whir  contended,  and  who  succcedetl 
by  contending,  for  its  restoration,  in 
the  year  sixteen  hundred  and  eiglity- 
nlne.  We  can  never  for^t  the  im¬ 
pression  which  the  whole  asiiect  of 
the  House  then  made  upon  us, — so 
many  venerables,  so  many  resuect- 
ables,  80  many  intellectual  an(f  iii- 
fortn^  coimtenances,  varying,  and 
kindUnff,  and  shifting  in  expression, 
under  toe  influence  of  an  eloquciioe 
truly  Doric  and  convincing,  'fhefe 
is  B  presence  of  strong  sense  and 
solid  mafoning  powers  in  the  Ge¬ 
neral  Assembly,  which  is  perhaps 
peculiar  to  this  meeting,  and  which 
the  splemlid  eloquence  of  Jeffrey,  or 
the  persuasive  declamation  of  Cock- 
bum,  can  never  cast  into  shade,  or 
in  any  measure  impose  upon.  The 
counsel  at  the  bar  may,  indeed,  as- 
tonisb,  and  elicit  various  bursts  of 
Ajq^rohation  and  delight  frexn  the 
members  of  x  court  unaccustomed  to 
the  art  and  the  trickei  y  of  profesriou- 
al  warfare;  but  the  mist  is  immediate¬ 
ly  clea^  up,  and  the  cloud  divu^ 

^  and  dispersed,  when  aome  plalm 
rational,  ODuntrj  mwiiber, brings  back 
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the  question  to  that  view  and  im-  where  their  usual  routine  of  duty  a- 
pression  which  every  one  entertain-  waits  tliem.  But  what  betwixt  ex- 
ed  of  it  when  the  original  statement  pences  that  were  unavoidable,  and 
was  made.  You  then  hear  the  whis-  such  as  were  expedient,  and  such 
per  and  murmur  of  conviction  run-  as  were  the  consequence,  it  may 
ning  along  the  lines  of  clerical  de-  be,  of  temptations  unforeseen  and 
liberation,  and  find  of  how  little  a-  irresistible,  many  return  considei- 
vail  the  most  splendid  sophistry  is,  ably,  and  inconveniently  impair- 
under  the  strong  grasp  of  honest  and  ed  in  their  means.  Those  incum- 
thinking  minds.  Strangers,  who  en-  bents  in  particular,  who  bold  what 
ter  the  galleries  without  any  previous  are  terra^  the  “  poor  livings,”  can- 
knowledge  of  the  nature  of  the  As-  not  fail  to  do  so,  and  to  suffer  in  all 
sembly,  will  undoubtedly  be  struck  their  domestic  comforts  during  the 
with  that  variety  of  manner,  and  pe-  year,  on  account  of  that  expence  in 
culiarity  of  dialect  and  pronuncia-  which  this  Clerical  Jubilee  necessa- 
tion,  which  obtains :  in  this  respect,  rily,  or,  by  contingency,  involves 
every  speaker  follows  that  mode  of  them.  We  are  glad,  however,  to  set* 
oratory  which  nature  .prompts,  or  that  this  matter  is  about  to  be  taken 
which  appears  to  be  right  in  his  own  up  by  the  sufferers  themselves : 
eyes  ;  but  this  absence  of  all  rule  or  we  certainly  wish  them  all  success, 
uniformity  is  more  than  compensated  and  hope,  that  men  who  have  uni- 
to  the  intelligent  and  closer  observer,  formly  behaved  with  so  much  cre- 
by  that  effect,  the  best  test  of  all  ora-  dit  to  themselves,  and  advantage  to 
tory,  which  is  ultimately  produced  society  at  large,  may  not  be  frus- 
upon  the  understandings  and  the  trated  in  an  attempt  to  obtain  that 
hearts  of  the  court.  to  which  they  appear  to  us  to  have  a 

The  Jubilee,”  however,  like  all  claim  in  law  and  equity,  as  well  as  on 
things  earthly,  must  at  last  terminate,  the  score  of  expediency.  Our  na- 
The  Moderator  and  the  Commissioner  tional  church,  and  her  “  Annual  du- 
contrive  to  dismiss,  as  they  succeed-  bilee,”  are  both  subjects  of  agreeable 
ed  in  convening  the  meeting,  each  contemplation  and  consideration  to 
by  a  separate  authority,  and  yet  with-  the  kingdom  at  large,  and  we  sliould 
out  any  collision  or  interference,  rejoice  indeed  to  think,  that,  ere  the 
the  one  with  the  other.  The  Mem-  close  of  the  present  Session  of  Par- 
bers  then  return  to  their  liomes,  to  liament,  the  object  of  the  i)etitioncTs* 
those  plain  and  retired  residences,  prayers  had  been  granted. 


INVOCATION  TO  BOSA. 

The  Sun  hath  sunk  to  his  ‘‘coral  cave,”  Then  rise,  Enchantress,— Rosa,  ris 
Beneath  the  occidental  wave ;  And  rival  the  star-beams  with  tl 

And  left  b^ind  him  a  crimson  dye,  eyes ; 

Like  the  hue  of  the  upper  sanctuary.  Those  gems  of  night  will  fairer  shine. 

When  angels,  in  their  bowers  of  bliss,  .  When  aided,  my  love,  by  eyes  like  thi 
Blush  for  their  own  unworthiness ;  •  Thy  voice,  which  blesses  my  ravish’d 

And  slowly  as  the  day  retires.  Excels  night’s  songstress  caroling  nea 

A  splendid  host  of  glorious  dr^  Thy  breath  surpasses  the  sweetest  bi 

Are  studding  the  azure  vault  on  high.  That  ever  blew  through  Hesperidcs ; 
And  glowing  a  gorgeous  Galaxy.  Thy  saint-like  smile  delights  roe  roor 

But  the  vesper  star  is  blazing  to-night  Than  all  the  wealth  the  seas  have  bor 
With  more  than  her  own  celestial  light  ;  I  would  sooner  enjoy  thy  meltigg  kis 
She  moves  like  the  Empress  of  the  sky,  Than  swim  in  a  sea  of  earthly  bliss, 
Cloth’d  in  pellucid  majesty  ;  Or  bask  in  the  bowers  of  Pai^ise. 

Those  lambent  flames,  which  have  down¬ 
ward  flown,  Then  ’to  thee,  Rosa,  my  Seraph  i 

Are  couriers  sent  from  her  radiant  throne;  For  life  is  short,  and  bliss  is  rare ; 
And  those  countless  orbs  flitting  swiftly  by,  O  bid  me  hope,' and  bid  me  live, 

Aw  crovixUng  to  swell  her  pageantry.  To  enjoy  the  rapture  thou  canst  give 
She  is  the  fidiest  star  aibove ;  That  fbr  a  few  fleeting  years,  were  w 

Her  radiance  alone  illum’d  the  grove  A  patriarchal  age  on  earth* 

Wh«i  Rosa  flrst  confess’d  her  love.  ^ 
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We  had  occasion,  very  lately,  to 
offer  some  remarks  on  the  early  state 
of  Spanish  poetry,  and  to  sketch 
(very  loosely  and  generally  indeed) 
the  leading  features  of  those  Roman¬ 
tic  Ballads,  in  which  that  country  so 
eminently  abounds.  The  present 
work  fortunately  affords  us  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  resuming  the  subject,  and 
of  tracing  shortly  the  origin  and  na¬ 
ture  of  that  great  change  in  the  poe¬ 
tical  literature  of  the  l*eninsula, 
which  characterises  the  remarkable 
era  of  Charles  V. 

We  have  already  seen,  that,  during 
the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centu¬ 
ries,  the  principal  part  of  that  litera¬ 
ture  consisted  of  Romances,  and  short 
love-poems,  the  authors  of  which  were 
generally  unknown.  The  few  coin- 
|K)sitions  which  do  not  fall  under 
these  classes,  may  be  dispatched  al¬ 
most  in  a  sentence ;  for,  though  in¬ 
teresting  to  the  critic  in  tracing  the 
progress  of  language  and  versifica¬ 
tion,  they  are  of  very  little  importance 
in  the  history  of  natural  feeling.  Mo¬ 
ral  essays,  pointless  and  unpoetical, 
allegories  of  the  most  strained  and 
fantastic  nature,  and  ambitious  imi¬ 
tations  of  the  Great  Poem  of  Dante, 
form  the  chefs-d'oeuvre  of  those  li¬ 
terati  who  graced  the  Court  of  Juan 
II.  But  the  poetical  precepts  of  Vil- 
lena,  the  political  maxims  of  San- 
tillana,  and  the  tedious  Labyrintho” 
of  Juan  de  Mena,  seem  never  to  have 
exercised  any  influence  on  the  taste 
of  the  age,  and  were  soon  deserv^lj 
forgotten.  It  is  still  customary,  it  is 
true,  for  some  Spanish  critics  to  al¬ 
lude  to  this  period  as  a  brilliant  era 
in  their  literary  annals,  and  to  ulk 
in  very  high  terms  of  this  mystical 
**  labyrinth but  it  is  one  which  few, 
we  think,  of  the  present  day,  will 
have  the  patience  to  unravel,  and  the 
eulogiums  which  have  been  bestowed 
upon  it  seem  to  be  explicable  only 
on  the  supposition  that  they  have 
been  accorded,  not  so  much  to  the 
excellence  of  tlie  execution,  as  to  tlie 
pomp  and  pretension  of  tlie  design, 
f  >n  the  whole»  tlic  impressiou  of  the 
Jfi/nglisli  reader  undoubtedly  is,  that 
this  Augustan  Court  of  Juan  were  a 


set  of  arrant  and  prosing  versifiers, 
and  that  the  genuine  recorils  of  man¬ 
ners  and  feelings— the  true  founda¬ 
tions  on  which  the  poetical  <;liaracter 
of  Spain,  in  the  fifteenth  century,  must 
rest — are  to  be  sought  for  in  those 
unambitious,  but  attractive  composi¬ 
tions,  which  were  the  favourites  of 
the  people  at  large,  though  they  want¬ 
ed  the  patronage  of  a  Court,  or  even  the 
humbler  recommendation  of  a  name. 

But,  with  the  commencement  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  the  situation 
of  Spain  had  .  materially  cliange<I. 
The  reigns  of  the  predecessors  of  F er- 
dinand  of  Arragon,  and  Isabella  of 
Castille,  had  bam  8taine<l  by  every 
crime  and  disgraceful  outrage.  The 
nation,  divided  against  itself,  could 
act  only  with  a  feeble  and  irregular 
impulse  against  those  Arabian  inva¬ 
ders,  who,  though  stripped  of,  their 
once  extensive  empire,  still  maintain¬ 
ed  a  relic  of  sovereignty  within  the 
rich  province  and  strong  fortifications 
of  Granada.  But  the  union  of  the 
two  crowns  had  terminated  these  dis¬ 
sensions.  Centuries  of  bloodshed  were 
forgotten, — Granada  was  subjected, 
— the  resources  of  the  country  were 
consolidated,  and  the  foundations  of 
that  national  greatness  laid,  which 
was  after  w’ards  destined  to  disturb  the 
tranquillity  of  Europe.  The  acces¬ 
sion  of  Charles  V.,  already  sovereign 
of  the  rich  and  industrious  Nether¬ 
lands,  and  the  immense  extent  of  the 
imperial  domains,  completed  that 
great  revolution  in  point  of  polidcal 
importance,  which  the  union  of  the 
national  resources  and  the  restora¬ 
tion  of  order  had  already  commenced. 
Spain  now  assumed  an  important 
place  on  the  theatre  of  Europe,  and  ’ 
she  made  her  debut  in  tragecly. 
With  an  empire  almost  as  extensive 
as  that  of  Charlemagne,  she  was  still 
discontented  that  it  was  not  complete¬ 
ly  so.  She  aspired  to  universal  con- 
f^ucst,  and  menaced  Europe  witli  sla¬ 
very  ;  but,  in  her  anxiety  to  subvert 
the  liberties  of  other  nations,  she 
overlooked  the  gradual  decay  of  her 
own,  amidst  the  excitement  of  perpe¬ 
tual  attack,  and  the  intoxication  of 
a  scries  of  victories. 
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The  effect  of  these  changes  was  is  undoubtedly  the  most  prominent 
visible  on  the  literature  of  Spain.  Until  that  period,  Spain  had  been  an 
Their  operation  was  in  some  points  insulated  nation  ;  depending  entire- 
immedUte,  in  others,  gradual  and  ly  on  her  own  resources,  borrowing 
progressive;  and  while,  in  the  former,  neither  her  matter  nor  her  manner 
they  produced  an  apparent  and  tern-  from  other  countries,  she  had  framed 
porary  advantage,  in  the  latter  they  for  herself  a  literature,  unequal  and 
undoubte^y  gave  rise  to  evils  but  too  defective,  but  striking,  on  the  whole, 
real,  and  too  permanent.  In  the  ef-  and  intensely  national.  The  only 
fervescence  of  warlike  enthusiasm,  foreigner  whose  name  appears  to  have 
and  Ae  consciousness  of  successful  past  the  Pyrenees  was  Dante ;  and, 
exertion,  the  national  mind  was  filled  with  the  exception  of  the  feeble  at- 
with  lofty  ideas  of  its  own  dignity,  tempt  of  Juan  de  Mena,  he  seems  to 
The  Muses  lei^ned  ta  speak  as  those  have  exercised  little  influence,  and 
having  authority, — the  language  as-  certainly  to  have  left  no  permanent 
st^ed  more  nerve,  vigour,  and  flexi-  impression  on  the  literature  of  the 
bility, — and  the  whole  frame  of  poe-  country.  But  when  their  sudden  con- 
try  more  art,  more  taste,  and  more  nexion  with  Italy  unfolded  to  them 
consistency.  These  were  the  first  the  advanced  state  of  Italian  poetry, 
fniits  of  tne  Revolution,  but,  impo-  its  apparent  polish  and  perfection,  so 
sing  as  they  appear,  they  were  per*  unlike  tberude  vivacity  of  their  own, 
bans  counterbalance  by  other  evils,  seem  to  have  captivated  the  fancy. 
Other  principles  were  also  put  in  ac*  and,  perhaps  in  a  considerable  de- 
tion  by  the  circumstances  from  which  gree,  misled  the  judgment  of  the  Cas- 
these  advantages  had  resulted,  and  tilian  poets;  for,  possessed,  as  they  al- 
the  splendid  fabric  which  had  been  ready  were,  of  a  noble  and  character- 
reared  by  the  influence  of  this  mili-  istic  literature,  it  were  to  be  wished 
tary  inspiration,  bore,  within  itself,  that,  in  their  adoption  of  the  Italian, 
the  elements  of  its  own  decay.  That  they  had  shewn  less  deference,  ami 
glow  of  warlike  enthusiasm  was  soon  more  discrimination.  It  seems  to 
to  decline,  and  those  triumidis,  by  us,  however,  to  be  quite  certain,  that 
which  it  had  been  supporteci,  to  be  at  this  period  the  taste  for  the  poetry 
succeeded  by  the  most  mortifying  re-  of  Italy  had  become  pretty  general,— 
verses ;  and  Aen  it  was  Aat  Ae  nox-  some  time  before  the  appearance  of 
ious  weeds  which  lurked  beneaA  Ais  that  poet  whose  name  is  prefixed  to 
^parent  harvest  of  glory, — Aat  ha-  this  article.  Poets,  in  fact,  are  sel- 
bitual  callousness  and  cruelty  which  dom  so  far  in  advance  of  the  opi- 
constant  warfare  had  engendered,  and  niohs  of  their  age,  as  is  commonly  w- 
that  religious  bigotry  and  despotism  lieved.  They  more  frequently  receive 
which  had  been  tamely  suffered  to  from  Ae  opinions  of  6<fcicty  their 
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was  bora  at  1  olctlo,  iu  tlu?  year  1503. 
The  principal  events  of  his  brief,  but 
honourable  life,  may  be  stated  in  a 
few  words.  Like  most  of  the  Spa- 
nisi)  poets,  he  early  adopted  the  i^ro- 
fession  of  arms,  and  signalized  him¬ 
self  in  numerous  en^geinents.  An 
intrigue,  iu  which  his  Undness  for  a 
friend  involved  him,  occasioned  his 
banishment  for  some  time  to  a  small 
island  on  the  Danube,  to  which  he 
has  composed  a  touching  and  melan¬ 
choly  address.  Me  was  recalled  from 
banishment  to  accompany  Charles 
V.  in  his  expedition  against  Tunis 
and  his  poems,  which  are  few  in 
number,  were  principally  written  in 
Sicily  and  at  Naples,  on  his  return 
from  Africa.  In  the  campaign  in 
Provence,  next  year,  he  was  entrust- 
tri  with  ^e  command  of  a.conaider- 
alde  body  of  infantry,  and  displayed 
his  usual  valour.  But  this  was  des- 
tvned  to  be  the  last  of  his  campaigns. 
In  attacking  a  fortified  tower  near 
Frejus,  into  which  some  rustics  had 
*'  thrown  themselves,  where  he  was  the 
first  who  mounted  the  scaling  ladder, 
he  was  mortally  wounded  by  the^fall 
*  of  a  block  of  stone  rolled  down  from 
the  baulements,  and  terminated  an 
eventful  career  at  the  early  age  of 
thirty- three ;  falling,  like  our  own 
Sidney,  in  the  meridian  of  life,  and 
in  the  fulness  of  literary  and  inili^ 
tary  glory. 

It  is  to  his  friend  Boscan,  who  is 
associated  with  Garcilasso,  almost  as 
intimately  as  Beaumont  with  Flet¬ 
cher,  that  the  merit  of  the  introduc- 
.  tion  of  Italian  measures  into  Span¬ 
ish  poetry  appears  to  be  due ;  but  it 
may  be  safely  affirmed,  that,  bad  not 
the  innovation  been  support^  by  the 
finer  taste,  and  superior  talent,  of 
Garcilasso,  the  new  school  would  not 
have  long  resisted  the  sneers  of  Gas- 
tUkjo,  and  of  the  partirans  of  the 
old  Castilian  poetry.  But,  in  the  pe- . 
cuHar  walk  which  he  has  chosen, 
Garcilasso  is  almost  unrivalled.  It 
is  true,  that  the  few  comptMitions 
which  •  he  has  left  are  not  tn  the 
higher  departmentr  of  poetry ;  but 
those  who  judge  of  the  sonuets  and 
pastoral  eclogues  of  Garcilasso,  by 
l^ngiisl)  notions,  will  undoubtedly 
form  a  very  unfair  estimate  of  their 
merit.  Our  own  pastorals,  as  Mr 
Wiffen  justly  observes,  in  tlie  most 
hpiritod  prose  sentence  of  his  work. 


“  are  no  more  to  be  compared  with 
the  ‘  rime  boschereccie' of  Garcilasso, 
than  the  hideous  distortion  oi'  thu 
leaden  satyr  that  squirts  water  from 
its  nostrils  in  some  city  tea-garden, 
and  that  is  pelted  at  irresistibly  by 
every  boy  tliat  jiasses,  with  tlie  mar¬ 
ble  repose  aud  inviolable  beauty  of 
tlie  Piping  Faun  iu  a  gallery  of  an¬ 
tique  sculptures.** 

•The  roost  strikiug,  and,  to  our 
minds,  tlie  most  engaging  feature  of 
the  poetry  of  Garcilasso,’  is  the  con¬ 
trast  which  its  gentle  aud  uielaneho- 
ly  s{>irit  presents  to  the  agitated  and 
tumultuous  nature  of  his  habitual 
employments ;  a  singular  feature, 
which  is  common  to  tlie  poetry  of  all 
his  cotemporaries,  soldiers  like  him¬ 
self, r  and  most  of  them,  as  Boscan, 
Moiitemayor,  and  Mendoza,  habi¬ 
tually  conversant  with  scenes,  little 
adapted  to  soften  the  heart,  or  a- 
waken  the  finer  sensibilities  of  na¬ 
ture.  *  Blit  objects  frequently  appear 
to  us  desirable  in  proportion  to  the 
difficulty  of  their  attainment;  or 
perhaps  these  poets  found  a  kind  of 
apology  for  indulging  in  present 
schemes  of  ambition,  in  the  prospect 
of  a  remote  and  visionary  tranquilli¬ 
ty,  which,  had  it  been  placed  within 
tnelr  grasp  at;  the  time,  there  is  rea¬ 
son  to  fipar  they  would  have  declin¬ 
ed.  Certain  it  is,  however,  tliat  thdr 
compositions  jiave  an  a(r  of  deep  feel¬ 
ing — of  longing  aspiration,  which  wc 
should  elsewhere  lool^  for  in  vain. 
They  ha^l  felt  the  nothingness  of 
public  life,  but,  still  clinging  to  the 
belief  of  happiness,  they  ])laced  her 
seat  in  retirement.  Their  eye  turned 
from  the  summits  on  which  they 
themselves  were  placed,  to  the  ^uiet 
valleys  that  spread  far  below  them, 
and  they  peopled  every*  green  reoew 
and  woodland  solitude  with  unreal 
beauties  and  imaginary  virtues.  This 
amiable  delusion  is,  in  fact,  the  only  ' 
redeeming  feature  in  many  of  the  Spa¬ 
nish  classics  of  the  reign  of  C  'barm ; 
and  when  we  find  even  the  stem 
Mendoza,  in  his  epistles  to  Boscan 
and  Zuniga,  breathing  out  his  wishes  ' 
for  solitude  and  domestic  happiness, 
and  returning,  still  unsophisticated, 
to  Uie  first  intiuenoes  of  natural  emo¬ 
tion,  we  recollect  .the  fine  anecdote 
of  the  favourite  of  Schah- Abbas,  who, 
even  in  the  licigbt  of  his  prosperitv, 
continued  to  visit,  in  secret,  tlie  cloak, 
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the  crook,  and  the  sliepherd  s  pipe,  they  are  merely  dubt  in  the  balance 
Mrhich  he  had  handled  in  days  less  of  his  fame, 
brilliant,  but  not  Ic^  happy.  Mr  M^iffen  s  translation  is  in  ge- 

But  in  none  does  this  sensibility  neral  remarkably  well  executed ;  and 
to  the  beauties  of  nature  appear  to  be  it  is  gratifying  to  observe,  that  the  fin- 
^  exQuisite  as  . in  Garcilasso.  There  est  passages  in  the  original  are  the  best 
is  such  an  earnestness,  such  a  natu-  also  in  the  translation.  There  is  just 
ral  freedom  about  his  thoughts,  and  one  slight  fault  whi(^  characterises 
such  an  exquisite  feeling  in  his  Ian-  them  aU,  more  or  less,  and  that  is, 
guage,  that  no  one  can  doubt  for  a  that  the  translator  cannot  resist  the 
moment  the  sincerity  of  the  poet,  temptation  of  introducing,  from  time 
.  His  first  eclogue,  composed  at  Na-  to  time,  a  supernumerary  idea ;  but 
pies,  is  WOTthy  of  the  inspiration  of  he  has  by  no  means  indulged  in  this 
Virgil  and  Sannazzaro.  It  is,  in  the  liberty,  in  the  present  work,  to  the 
original,  a  perfect  masterpiece,  and  same  extent  as  in  his  specimen  of  the 
it  has  been  translated,  as  our  read-  fourth  book  of  the  Jerusalem  Deliv¬ 
ers  will  presently  see,  with  spirit  and  ered.  if  there  is  any  one  part  of  the 
feeling,  by  Mr  ^^''iffen.  It  is  this  book  which  app^rs  particularly  ob- 
coinposition,  and  the  ode,  **  a  la  flor  jectionable,  it  is  the  translation  of 
de  Gnido,”  on .  which  the  fame  of  tlie  Sonnets,  some  of  which,  as  they 
Garcilasso  principally  rests;  and  those  appear  at  present,  are  vague  and  ob- 
who  have  perused  these  exquisite  scure  to  a  degree.'  But  in  his  trans- 
pieces  in  the  original,  will  be  at  no  lation  of  the  Eclogues,  Mr  Wiff'en 
loss  to  account  for  the  praises  which  '  has  made  athnle  amends :  and  wc 


ered.  If  there  is  any  one  part  of  the 
book  which  app^rs  particularly  ob¬ 
jectionable,  it  is  the  translation  of 
tlie  Sonnets,  some  of  which,  as  they 
appear  at  present,  are  vague  and  ob¬ 
scure  to  a  degree.'  But  in  his  trans¬ 
lation  of  the  Eclogues,  Mr  Wiff'en 
has  made  athple  amends;  and  wc 


his  countrymen  have  b^towed  upon  quote  his  translation  of  the  spcecli  of 
him,  and  that  popularity  which  has  Salicio  in  the  first,  as  a  model  of 
conciliated  all  parties,  and  made  his  closeness,  spirit,  and  harmonious  ver- 
verses  pass  from  mouth  to  mouth  with  sification. 
the  frequency  of  proverbs. 

Connected  with  this  exquisite  per-  More  hard  than  marble  to  my  mild  com- 
ception  of  natural  beauty,  is  his  ex-  plaints, 

treme  delicacy  of  musical  ear,  and  And  to  the  lively  flame  with  which  I  glow, 
precise  selection  of  w’ords,  and  the  Cold,  Galatea,  cold  as  winter  snow ! 
rich  harmony  of  his  periods  and  ^  ^  mnst  die,  my  spirit  famts, 


pauses.  Perhaps  in  some  cases  this  is  dreads  continuing  life ;  for, 

carried  rather  ^  far,  and  the  vigour  S."”  ‘bee,  life  mto  a 
of  the  thought  dUuted  away  h^e  ’ 

iiiaty  of  the  expression.  Garcilasso  ,  s^rtak,  ev’n  firom  myself  despised  I  turn, 
had  a  horror  at  the  ulea  of  vulgarity,  ,eft  her  for  whom  alone  I  vearo, 

and  It  IS  frequently  amusing  to  see  m,  ^heek  is  tinged  with  crimson;  heart 
bow  he  labours  to  raise  the  dignity,  of  ice ! 

or  disguise  the  meanness  of  some  fa-  Dost  thou  the  worehipped  mistress  scorn, 
miliar  image,  by  a'  peculiar  pomp  of  to  be. 

expression.  The  same  delicacy,  too.  Of  one  whose  cherished  guest  thou  ever 
which  rendered  him  so  fasddiously  '  art ; 


how  he  labours  to  raise  the  dignity,  of  ice ! 

or  disguise  the  meanness  of  some  fa-  Dost  thou  the  worehipped  mistress  scorn, 
miliar  image,  by  a'  peculiar  pomp  of  to  be. 

expression.  The  same  delicacy,  too.  Of  one  whose  cherished  guest  thou  ever 
which  rendered  him  so  fasddiously  '  art ; 
nice  in  the  selection  of  a  word,  or  the  Not  being  able  for  an  hour  to  free 
turn  of  a  sentence,  led  him  not  un-  Thine  image  from  my  heart  ? 

frequently,  (and  particularly  in  hi^  Th)s  dost  thou  scorn  r  in  ^tlenesso 

sonnets,)  to  dissect  his  ideas  with  too  ^1°^’  forth,  my  lears,^  tis  mee 

much  minuteness,  and  to  hinge  the  *  u  diw.  «r«kws  of  hi* 

effect  of  his  j^ms  too  much  on  those  ^  shoots  fo 

nice  distinctions  and  resemblances  1  wnkpninff  lo  ftwb 

which  had  been  eUcited  b;r  this  la- 

torious  prwess  of  iuvestigadon  ;  a  The  birdfcairf  animals,  and  tribeofeatth. 
fault. which,  precisely  from  the  same  ^hat  through  the  crystal  air  pu»ue  their 
'cause,  is  obaervablc  in  his  .master  .  flight,.  g  .  - 

IVtrarch.  On  the  whole,  however,  jhat  o'er  ^the  verdant  vale  and  cr«ff> 
he  is  more  free  from  these  a^ude~  .  height 

than  any  other  Spanish  poet,  in  pcrfiect  liberty  and  safety 
^th  tlie  cxoeptiou  of  Luis  ile  J^eoii,  That  with  the  present  sun  afresh  fuw 
wid  weighed  against  his  bfititics,  To-thedactoMsof 
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As  their  own  wants  or  inclinations  lead ; 
This  wretched  spirit  is  alone  at  strife 
With  p^ce,  in  tears  at  eve,  in  tears  when 
bright 

The  morning  breaks;  in  gentleness  of  woe. 
Flow  forth,  my  tears,  *tis  meet  that  ye 
should  flow  1 

And  thou,  without  one  pensive  memory 
Of  this  my  life,  without  the  slightest  sign 
Of  pity  for  ray  i>angs,  dost  thou  consign 
To  the  stray  winds,  ungrateful,  every  tie 
Of  love  and  faith,  which  thou  didst  vow 
should  be 

Locked  in  thy  soul  eternally  for  rae  ? 

Oh,  righteous  gods  !  if  from  on  high  ye 
view  ! 

This  false,  this  perjured  maid 
Work  the  destruction  of  a  friend  so  true. 
Why  leave  her  crime  of  justice  unrepaid  ? 
Dying  I  am  with  hopeless,  sharp  concern  ; 
If  to  tried  friendship  this  is  the  return 
She  makes,  with  what  will  she  requite  her 
foe? 

Flow  forth,  ray  tears,  *tis  meet  that  ye 
should  flow ! 

Through  thee  the  silence  of  the  shaded 
glen. 

Through  thee  the  horror  of  the  lonely 
mountain 

Pleased  me  no  less  than  the  resort  of  men ; 
The  breeze,  the  summer  wood,  and  lucid 
fountain. 

The  purple  rose,  white  lily  of  the  lake, 
Were  sweet  for  thy  sweet  sake  ; 

For  thee  the  fragrant  primrose,  dropt  with 
dew. 

Was  wished  when  first  it  blew  ! 

Oh  how  completely  was  I  in  all  this 
My  self  deceiving!  oh  thedilferent  part 
That  thou  wert  acting,  covering  with  a 
kiss. 

Of  seeming  love,  the  traitor  in  thy  heart ! 
This  my  severe  misfortune,  long  ago. 

Did  the  soothsaying  raven,  sailing  by 
On  the  black  storm,  with  hoarse  sinister 

Clearly  presage ;  in  gentleness  of  woe. 
Flow  forth,  my  tears,  *tis  meet  that  ye 
should  flow  ! 

'  How  oflv  when  slumbering  in  the  forest 
brown, 

(Deeming  it  Fancy’s  mystical  deceit,) 
Have  I  beheld  my  fete  in  dreams  fore¬ 
shown  ! 

One  day,  mediougfat  that  from  the  noon¬ 
tide  heat  ‘ "  * 

I '  drove  my  flocks  to  drink  of  Tagus’ 
flood. 

And,  under  curtain  of  its  border]^  wood, 
Take  my  cool  siesta;  but,  arrived,  the 
stream, 

I  know  not  by  what  magic,  changed  its 
tsack,  •' 

And  in  new  channeb,  by  an  unused  way. 
Rolled  its  warped  waters  back  ; 


Whilst  I,  scorched,  melting  whh  the  heat 
extreme, 

W’ent  ever  following  in  their  flight,  astray. 
The  w'izard  waves ;  in  gentleness  -of  woe. 
Flow  forth,  my  tears,  ’tis  meet  that  ye 
should  flow  ! 

In  the  charmed  ear  of  w’hat  beloved 
youth 

Sounds  thy  sweet  voice  ?  on  whom  re- 
volvest  tht)u 

Thy  beautiful  blue  eyes?  on  whose  prov¬ 
ed  truth 

Anchors  thy  broken  faith  ?  who  presses 

•  now 

Thy  laughing  lip,  and  hopes  thy  heaven 
of  charms. 

Locked  in  the  embraces  of  thy  two  white 
arms  ? 

Say  thou,  for  whom  host  thou  rudely 
left 

My  love,  or  stolen,  who  triumphs  in  the 
theft  ? 

I  have  not  yet  a  bosom  so  untrue 
To  fcelijig,  nor  a  heart  of  stone,  to  view 
My  darling  ivy,  torn  fVom  me,  take  root 
Against  another  wall  or  pro8{)erous  pine,' 
To  see  my  virgin  vine 
Around  another  elm  in  marriage  hang 
Its  curling  tendrils  and  empurpled  fruit, 
Without  the  torture  cd*  a  jeakHis  pang, 
Ev’n  to  the  loss  of  life  ;  in  gentle  woe, 

,  Flow  fiM-th,  my  tears,  ’tis  meet  that  ye 
should  flow  ! 

W'^hat  may  not  now  be  looked  for  to 
take  {fl^e 

In  any  certain  or  uncertain  case? 

What  are  too  adverse  now  to  join,  too 
wild 

For  love  to  fear,  too  dissonant  to  agree  ? 
What  feith  is  too  secure  to  \te  beguiled  ? 
Matter  for  all  thus  being  given  by  tjjec. 

A  signal  proof  didst  thou,  w'hen,  rude  and 
cold, 

Thou  left’st  my  bleeding  heart  to  break, 
present 

To  all  loved  youths  and  maids  . 

Whom  heaven  in  iU  blue  beauty  over¬ 
shades. 

That  ev’n  the  most  secure  have  cause  to 
fear 

The  loss  of  that  which  they  as  sweet  or 
dear 

Cherish  the  most ;  in  gentleness  of  woe. 
Flow  forth,  my  tears.  His  meet  that  ye 
should '  flow  ! 

Thou  hast  giv’n  room  for  hope  that  ‘ 
'now  the* mind 

May  work  impossibilities  most  sttange. 

And  jarring  natures  In  concordance  bind ; 
Tranaferrlng  thus  from  me  to  him  thy 
hand 

And  fickle  beait  in  sueh  swift  intarhange. 
As  ever  must  be  voiced  from  land  to  land; 
Now  let  mild  lambs  in  nupl^  fondness 
range 
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With  savage  wolves  from  forest  brake  to  Warbling  m  different  notes,  with  me  1». 

brake ;  ,  mentf 

Now  let  the  subtle  make  And,  warbling,  prophesy  my  death ;  the 

In  curled  caresses  nest  with  simple  doves,  herds, 

Hanning  them  not,  for  in  your  ghastly  That  in  the  green  meads  liang  their  heads 
loves  at  eve, 

Diffhrenoe  is  yet  more  great  ?  in  gentle  Wearied;  and  worn,  and  faint, 

woe.  The  neeeseaiy  sweets  of  slumber  leave, 

Ftow  forth,  my  tears,  *tif  meet  that  ya  And  low,  and  listen  to  my  wild  complaint. 

should  flow !  Thou  only  steel'st  thy  bosom  to  my  cries, 

-  My  dairies  always  with  now  nAk  a-  Not  «v*n  once  rolling  thine  angelic  eyes 
bound,  On  him  thy  harshness  kills;  in  gentle  woe, 

Sommer  and  winter,  all  my  vats  run  o’er  Flow  fcHth,  my  tears,  ’tis  meet  that  ye 
With  richest  creams,  and  my  superfluous  should  flow  ! 

store  But  though  theu  wilt  not  come  for  my 

Of  cheese  and  butter  is  afsw  renowned ;  sad  sake. 

With  as  sweet  songs  have  I  amused  thine  Leave  not  the  landscape  thou  hast  held 
ear  so  dear ; 

As  oould  the  Mantuan  Tityrus  of  yore,  Thou  may’st  come  freely  now,  without 
And  more  to  be  admired ;  nor  am  I,  the  fou 

dear.  Of  meeting  me,  for  though  ray  heart 

If  well  observed,  or  so  uncouth  or  grim,  should  break, 

For  in  the  watery  looking-glass  below  Where  late  forsaken  I  will  now  forsake. 

My  image  1  can  8ee->-a  shape  and  fhee  Come  then,  if  this  alone  detains  thee,  here 

I  surely  never  would  exchange  with  hinv  Are  meadows  foil  of  verdure,  myrtles. 
Wha  joys  in  my  disgrace ;  hays. 

My  fate  I  might  exchange;  in  gentle  woe,  Woodlands,  and  lawns,  and  running  wa- 
Flow  forth,  my  tears,  ’tis  meet  that  ye  ters  clear,* 

shonld  flow  I  Beloved  in  other  days, 

How.lnwe  I  Callcn  ki  such  contempt.  To  which,  bedewed  with  majiy  a  hitter 
how  grown  tear. 
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JOURNAL  OF  THE  COUNT 

In  ‘our  last  Number,  we  endea¬ 
voured  to  present  our  readers  with  an 
abstract  of  the  two  first  volumes  of 
this  Journal.  There  remain  other 
four  volumes  to  be  noticed,  the  two 
last  having  been  very  lately  publish¬ 
ed.  4  7  hese  we  propose  to  consider 
shortly,  presenting  such  extracts  to 
our  readers  as  may  be  new  or  inter¬ 
esting.  The  volumes  now  before  us 
possess  the  same  character  as  those 
which  were  first  published.  They 
are  written  witli  the  same  vigour  and 
force  ;  and  if  they  fail  to  interest' so' 
keenly,  it  is  because  they  present  less 
of  novelty.  Our  first  introduction,  as 
it  were,  to  the  extraordinary  person 
who  is  the  subject  of  these  memoirs, 
and  who,  though  he  was  deprived  of 
his  throne,  still  continues  to  sway  the 
sceptre  of  public  opinion,  filled  our 
minds  with’  unalloyed  emotions  of 
wonder  and  delight.  To  heat;  him, 
who  had  been  so  long  the  admiration 
or  the  terror  of  Europe,  calmly  con¬ 
versing  and  reasoning  on  all  ’the  in¬ 
teresting  topics  botli  of  his  public  and 
private  life,  was  a  gratification  whol¬ 
ly  milooked  for;  it  came  upon  us 
with  all  the  effect  of  novelty  and  sur¬ 
prise,  and  on  every  subject  treated 
of,  new.  and  unexpected  lights  .were 
thrown.  In  the  conversation  contain¬ 
ed  in  the  present  four  volumes  there 
is  the  same  vigour  and  point,  the 
same  solid  information,  and  the  same 
vast  and  comprehensive  views  of  po¬ 
licy.  Every  thing  bears  the  stamp 
of  the  same  master-mind.  But  there 
is  less  pr  novelty.  ^V^e  are  more  fa¬ 
miliar  with  the  topics  discussed. 
Many  of  them  were  touclied  on  in 
prec<^ing  conversations,  of  which 
those  giv^,  though  they  are  by  no 
means  •  mere  repetitions,  are  only . 
amplifications.  They  merely  fill  up 
the  details  of  the  piece,  of  which  the 
vigorous  outline  has  been  already 
sketched.  They  are  less,,oripnal, 
therefor^  less  new,  and  only,  give  us 
more  at  large  what  was  su^tAntial- 
ly  known  before.  There  is,  however, 
much  new  information,  and  many 
new  and  original  ideas  which  may  be 
dug  out  of  me  inexhaustible  mine  of 
Napoleon's  rich  conversation.  The 
•  subjects  treated  of  are  thrown  t^e- 
ther  in  the  form  of  a  journal,  with- 
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out  any  attention  to  method ;  and  we 
shall  therefore  study,  for  the  sake  of 
clearness,  and  to  avoid  repetition,  to 
bring  together  all  the  miscellaneous 
hints  that  lie  scattered  through  these 
different  volumes,  relative  to  our  sub- 
jcijt,^  that  we  may  present  at  once  a 
full  view  of  it,  or  t-atherof  the  senti¬ 
ments  of  Najx)leon  regarding  it,  to 
the  reader. 

■  One  very  -interesting  portion  of 
these  volumes  consists  in  the  amus¬ 
ing  and  lively  sketches  of  character 
wfth.v’hich  tney  are  every  where  in¬ 
terspersed.  /ralleyrand,  who  con¬ 
tinued  so  long. the  counsellor  of  Na¬ 
poleon,  but  who  afterwards*  lost  his 
favour,  and  was  at  last  ' one  of  the 
agents  of  his  ruin,  is  frequently  the 
subject  of  comment ;  and  though,  if 
what  is  said  of  him  be  true,  there  is, 
as  .might  .be  expected,  a  leaning  to 
severity,  it  seems,  upon  the  whole, 
to  be  a  substantially. just  jmrtrait  of 
thatable,  though,  crafty,  and  wehave 
iio<loubt,  unprincipled  politician. 

• 

“  T - snid  the  Emperor,  “  is  a 

man  singular  talent,  and  capable  at  all 
times  of  throwiVig  great  weight  into  the 
scale.  T - continued  he,  “  was  al¬ 

ways  in  a  state  treason ;  Ixit  it  was  in 
})artici|)ation  with  fortune.  His  circum¬ 
spection  was  extreme ;  he  treated  his 
friends  as  if  they  might  in  future  Ijecomc 
his  enemies  ;  ai^  he  behaved  to  his  ene¬ 
mies  as  if  they  might  some  time  or  other 
become  his  fViends.  M.  de  T— —  had 
always  been,  in  my  opinion,  hostile  to 
the  Faubourg  St  Germain.  In  the  aflUr 
of  the  divorce,  he  was  for  the  Empress 
Josephine.  It  was  he  who  urged  the  vi-ar 
with  S|)ain,  though  in  public  he  had  the 
art  to  ap(x?ar  averse  to  it.  In  short, 

T  was  the  principal  instrument,  and 
the  active  cause  of  the  death  of  the  Duke 
d*  Enghien.” 

Napoleon  observed,  that  a  celebrated 
actress  (Mademoiselle  Raucourt)  had  de¬ 
scribed  him  w'ith  great  truth.  “If  you 
ask.  him  a  question,  said  she,  he  Is  an  irorr 
chest,  whence  you  cannot  extract  a  syl¬ 
lable  ;  but  if  you  ask  him  nothing,  you 
will  soon  be  unable  to  stop  his  mouth— 
he  will  become  a  regular  gossip.” 

This  was  a  foible  w'hich,  at  the  outset, 
destroyed  the  confidence  of  the  Emperor, 
and  made  him  waver  in  his  opinion  of 
T  “  I  had  entrusted  him,”  said 

Napoleon;  “  with  a  very  important  allhir, 
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and  a  few  houre  after  Josephine  related  it 
to  me  word  for  word.  I  instantly  sent 
for  the  Minister,  to  inform  him,  that  I  had 
just  learned  from  the  Empress  a  circum¬ 
stance  which  I  had  told  in  confidence  to 
himself  alone.  The  story  had  already 
pas-^ed  through  four  or  five  intermediate 
channels.” 

T— *s  countenance,”  added  the 
Emperor,  **  is  so  immoveable,  that  no¬ 
thing  can  ever  be  read  in  it.  Lannes  and 
Murat  used  jokingly  to  say  of  him,  that, 
if  while  he  was  speaking  to  you  some  one 
should  come  behind  him  and  give  him 
a  kick,  his  countenance  would  betray  no 
indication  of  the  affVont.” 

M.  de  T—  is  mild,  and  even  endear, 
ing  in  his  domestic  habits.  His  servants, 
and  the  individuals  in  his  employment, 
are  attached  and  devoted  to  him.  Among 
his  intimate  fnends  he  willingly  and  good- 
humouredly  speaks  of  his  ecclesiastic  pro- 
fessioiu  He  one  day  expressed  his  dis¬ 
like  of  a  tune  which  was  played  in  his 
hearing.  He  said  he  had  a  great  horror 
of  it ;  it  recalled  to  his  recollection  the 
time  when  he  w'as  obliged  to  jwactise 
church-music,  and  to  sing  at  the  desk. 

On  another  occasion,  discoursing 
of  the  same  subject,  Napoleon  admits, 
that  on  his  return  from  Leipsic,  Tal¬ 
leyrand"  strongly  urged  him  to  make 
peace  I  must,  (he  observed,)  do 
him  that  justice.  He  uniformly 
maintained  that  1  deceived  myself, 
with  respect  to  the  energy  of  the  na¬ 
tion  ;  that  it  would  not  co-operate 
with  mine ;  and  that  it  was  requisite 
to  arrange  my  affairs  by  every  possible 
sacrifice.  It  appears  tliat  ne.was 
then  sincere.*’  It  appears  also,  we 
think,  that  his  penetration  was  on  a 
level  with  his  sinceritVj  for  this  was 
certainly  one  of  Napoleon’s  great  er¬ 
rors,  that  he  pushed  the  attachment 
of  the  Frencn  pe^le  to  the  utmost 
verge  of  their  patience.  He  might 
naturally  have  calculated,  when  the 
war  became  personal  against  himself, 
and  when  the  French  territory  was 
ravaged,  and  the  people  exposed  to 
all  the  miseries  of  foreign invasion, 
that  they  would  naturally  begin  to 
consider  for  what  object  they  were 
enduring  those  severe  sufferings;  and 
whether,  since  this  was  the  price  at 
which  tl^y.  purchased  the  imperial 
Government,  it  was  not  rather  a  bur- 
den  than  a  blessing.  No  enthusiasm 
will  stand  before  a  severe  course  of 
))hyrical  suffering ;  and  the  bloody 
.  and  unsuccessful  wars  in  which  the 


imperial  dignity  was  at  the  last  in¬ 
volved,  diminished  the  popularity  of 
the  government,  and  finally  brov^ht 
about  its  ruin,  which  might  have 
Wn  averted,  had  it  been  possible, 
in  time,  to  have  followed  the  wise 
counsels  of  Talleyrand. 

The  following  is  a  short  sketch  of 
Fouche  : 

The  Emperor  remarked  that  Fonche 

was  the  T . .  of  the  clubs,  and  that 

T— —  was  the  Fonch6  of  the  drawing¬ 
rooms.  “  Intrigue,”  he  said,  wus  to 
Fouche  a  necessary  of  life.  He  intriguwi 
at  all )  times,  in  all  places,  in  all  w  ays, 
and  with  all  persons.  Nothing  ever  came 
to  light,  bat  be  w  as  found  to  have  had  a 
hand  in  iL  He  made  it  his  sole  business 
to  look  out  for  something  that  he  might 
be  meddling  w'itb.  His  mania  was  to 
w'ish  to  be  concerned  in  every  thing—  ! 
Alw’ays  in  eveiy  body's  shoes.’*  This  the 
Emperor  would  often  repeat. 

We  have  some  forcible  and  excel¬ 
lent  remarks  on  the  number  of  ac¬ 
complished  Generals  produced  by  the 
Revolution.  After  observing  the  fact, 
and  mentioning  the  names  of  Piche- 
gru,  Kleber,  Massena,  Marceau,  De- 
saix,  Hoche,  &c.,  almost  all  of  whom 
were  originally  private  soldiers ;  the 
following  just  and  philosophical  rea¬ 
son  is  given  for  this  profusion  of 
military  talent :  ‘‘  At  that  period, 

(it  is  observed,)  every  thiii^  was 
submitted  to  competition  among 
30,000,000  of  men,  and  Nature  ne¬ 
cessarily  asserted  her  rights ;  while, 
subsequently,  we  were  again  confin¬ 
ed  witnrn  the  narrower  hmiu  of  or¬ 
der  and  the  forms  of  s^ety.”  Ho 
goes  on  in  the  some  strain  iu  the  fol¬ 
lowing  passage :  *  i>  ‘- 

.  ?  1  ■  -I  iii= 

**  Another  circomstanoff  no  less  le* 
markable,  was  tbc  extrcuie  youth 
of  these  Generals,  who  seemed 
started  ready  made  from  the  hands  of  >a- 
tore.  Their  characters  were  perfect) 
suited  to  the  circumstances  in  which  mc) 
were  placed,  with  the  cxccpdon  of  Huebe, 
whose  morals  were  by  no  theans  pore* 
The  others  had  no  Object  ^ 

glory  and  jjafrtortrm,  which  fcnheo  weir 
Whole  chete  of  rotation.  TheyW^w*" 
after  tl^antiqiie  model.  ■  ' 

“  Deaaix  was  aomamed 
theJiwr#3idft»»ratthefi«w*«l  ^ 
cessOf  the  AuatriaM  obaerved  ^ 
tkt,  on  acooimt  of  ^ 

tained  Sot  him  ;  and  yoong  ' 

tlw!  omhlcm  ef  parftet  virtuo.  -  r-' 
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**  But  the  same  comuiendatiuns  cannot 
he  bestowed  on  those  who  were  farther 
advanced  in  Kfe;  for  they  bekmged  in 
some  measure  to  the  era  that  had  just 
passed  away.  Masaena,  Augereau,  Brune, 
and  many  others,  were  merely  intrepid 
depredators.** 

These  volumes  are  enlivened  with 
many  interesting  traits  of  the  various 
personages  who  figured  under  the 
imperial  r^me.  We  have  sketches 
of  Josephine,  of  Maria  Louisa,  of 
Buonaparte's  mother,  and  of  his  other 
relatives,  whose  characters  are  finish¬ 
ed  off  in  a  peculiar  strain  of  liveli¬ 
ness.  It  was  by  means  of  her  son 
Eugene  Beauharnois,  that  Josephine 
sought  an  introduction  to  Buonaparte. 
The  boy  was  first  introduced  to  the 
General,  for  the  purpose  of  demand¬ 
ing  his  father's  sword,  and  when  he 
saw  it,  he  burst  into  tears.  Napo¬ 
leon,  touched  with  this  incident, 
load^l  him  with  caresses ;  and  the 
child  naturally  giving  a  favourable 
representation  of  the  General’s  man¬ 
ners  and  appearance,  Josephine  found 
means  to  be  introduced  to  him,  and 
their  acquaiutanoe  soon  terminated 
in  a  marriage.  It  appears  tliatshe 
was  extremely  unhappy  because  slie 
had  DO  children,  and  as  her  fortune 
increased,  her  anxiety  on  this  sub¬ 
ject  also  increased.  She,  no  doubt, 
anticipated  the  fate  which  befel  her. 
Fouche,  it  is  remarked,  was  the 
first  person  who  touched  the  fatal 
string  of  the  imperial  divorce.  He 
secretly  advised  Josephine  to  dis- 
•  solve  her  marriage  for  the  welfare  of 
fVance.  In  this  he  acted  without’ 
ioiDmetions,  and  prematurely,  and  so 
incensed  Josephine,  that  she  earnest¬ 
ly  solicited  her  husband  to  dismiss 
Fouche.  ‘  When  she  found,  after¬ 
wards,'  that  the  divorce  was  resolved 
on,  she  submitted  with  a  good  grace 
to  what  she  had  no  means  of  prevent¬ 
ing,  tnd  threw  no  obstacles  in  the 
way  of  the  dissolution  of  her  mar¬ 
riage.  Josephine  would  willingly 
have  seen, Maria  Louisa,  for  whom, 
and  fiHT  Jaer  son,  she  always  testified 
great  interest.  Maria  Louisa,  on  her 
part,  behaved  well  to  Josephine's  son 
and  dai^hter,  Eugene  and  Hortense ; 
bsK  slieciways  manifested  the  utmost 
didikn,  and  even  jealousy  of  herself, 
and'  smiibnuly  refVised  to  see  her. 
JoaqfHiine  was  much  attached  to 
Buonaparte,  of  which  she  frequently 


gave  the  most  affi'cting  proofs,  as  will 
appear  from  the  following  account : 

The  Emperor  said  he  was  well  con¬ 
vinced  that  he  was  the  individual  whom 
Josephine  loved  best  in  all  the  world ; 
and  he  added  with  a  smile,  that  he  m  bs* 
sure  she  would  have  relinquished  any  as¬ 
signation  to  attend  him.  She  never  fail¬ 
ed  to  accoiiqNiny  him  on  all  his  joumies. 
Neither  fatigue  nor  privation  could  deter 
her  from  following  him  ;  and  she  em¬ 
ployed  importunity,  and  even  artifice,  to 
gain  her  point.  If  1  atep))ed  into  my 
curriage  at  midnight,  to  set  out  on  the 
longest  journey,  to  my  surprise  1  found 
Josephine  all  ready  {)re))ure^  though  X 
had  had  no  idea  of  her  accompanying  me. 

*  But,*  I  would  say  to  her,  ^  you  cannot 
possibly  go ;  the  journey  is  too  long,  and 
will  be  too  fatiguing  for  you.* — *  Not  at 
all,*  Josephine  would  reply.  *  Besides,  I 
must  set  out  instantly.*—*  Well,  I  am 
quite  ready.* — *  But  you  must  take  a 
great  deal  of  luggage.* — ‘  Oh,  no  !  every 
thing  is  |)acked  up  ;*  and  I  was  generally 
obliged  to  yield.  In  a  word,  Josephine 
rendered  her  husband  happy,  and  con¬ 
stantly  proved  herself  his  sincercst  friend. 
At  all  times,  and  on  all  occasions,  she 
manifested  the  most  perfect  submission 
and  devotedness  ;  and  thus  I  shall  never 
cease  to  remember  her  with  tenderness 
and  gratitude.’* 

Wf  have  also  some  interesting  sket¬ 
ches  of  the  political  character!  who 
figured  in  the  early  pert  of  the  Revo¬ 
lution;  of  Carnot,  Rewbel,  &c.,  and 
of  the  transactions  which  took  place 
during  the  regime  of  the  Directory. 
On  reding  a  work  on  the  Revolution, 
written  by  Lacratclle,  Napoleon  se¬ 
verely  criticised  it  at  deficient  in  en¬ 
ergy,  and  rather  approaching  to  the 
drynesa  of  detail.  He  immcxliacely 
dictated  his  view  of  the  same  period 
nf  the  French  Revolution,  namely, 
from  the  aasembiiiig  of  th»*  Nationii 
Convention,  to  the  death  of  Robe¬ 
spierre,  and  the  establishment  of  the 
Directory ;  and  we  recommend  thii 
specimen  of  Napoleon’s  composition 
to  the  attention  of  our  readers,  as 
displaying  sJl  the  vigour  of  his  mind, 
ana  that  talent  for  condensing  bis 
ideas,  which  he  seems  to  have  pos¬ 
sessed  in  so  remtrksble  t  degree.  We 
have  scarcely  seen  so  much  solid  snd 
interesting  informition  brought  so 
happily  within  so  small  a  cotnfMss, 
and  such  a  luminous  view  given  in  so 
few  words,  of  those  swful  oonvul- 
aioBs  by  which  France  was  tom  to 
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pieces,  during  the  sitting  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Convention,  and  the.  reign  of 
Terror,  as  it  was  called. 

As  far  as  can  be  seen  from  the  pre¬ 
sent  volumes,  Buonaparte  seems  to 
have  had  no  prejudice  against  the 
English  nation.  There  were  several 
individuals  who  had  been  brought 
under  his  notice,  of  whom  he  speaks 
in  high  terms;  others,  again,  he 
condemns  with  unsparing  severity. 
Of  the  policy  of  Lord  Chatham,  he 
speaks  in  terms  of  respect.  He  com¬ 
mitted,  he  observes,  acts  of  injustice ; 
but  then  they  were  proclaimed  with 
a  boldness  and  energy  which  gave 
them  the  character  of  greatness.  It 
was  resented,  according  to  his  notions, 
'for  Pitt  to  introduce  hypocrisy  and 
dissimulation  into  the  Cabinet,  and 
for  Castlereagh  to  bring  matters  to 
the  utmost  extreme  of  turpitude  and 
immorality.  ‘‘  Chatham,  (he  goes 
on  to  remark,)  gloried  in  being  a 
merchant ;  Lord  Castlereagh,  to  the 
serious  injury  of  his  nation,  has  in¬ 
dulged  himself  in  the  satisfaction  of 
acting  the  fine  gentleman.”  The  fol¬ 
lowing  is  the  sketch  given  of  Lord 
Cornwallis  and  Mr  Fox: 

“  Lord  Cornwallis,”  said  the  Emperor, 
“  is  the  first  Englishman  that  gave  me, 
in  good  earnest,  a  favouraUe  opinion  of 
his  nation ;  after  him  Fox,  and  1  might 
add  to  these,  if  it  were  necessuiy',  our 
present  Admiral  (Malcolm.) 

“  Cornwallis  was,  in  every  sense  of  the 
word,  a  worthy,  good,  and  honest  man. 
At  the  time  of  the  treaty  of  Amiens,  the 
terms  having  been  agreed  upon,  he  had 
promised  to  sign  the  next  day  at  a  certain 
hour  :  something  of  consequence  detain¬ 
ed  him  at  home,  but  he  pledged  his  won!. 
The  evening  of  that  same  day,  a  courier 
arrived  from  London,  proscribing  certain 
utides  of  the  treaty,  but  he  answered 
that  he  had  signed,  dhd  immediately 
came  and  actually  signed.  We  under¬ 
stood  each  other  perfectly  well ;  I  had 
placed  a  raiment  at  his  disposal,  and  he 
took  piecuure  in  seeing  its  manauvres.  I 
have  preserved  an  agreeable  reeoHoction 
of  him  in  every  respect,  and  it  is  certain 
tiuit  a  request  from  him  would  have  had 
•  more  weight  with  me,  perhaps,  than  one 
from  a  crowned  head.  Bis  family  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  guessed  this  to  be  the  cose  ; 
5oroe  requests  have  been  made  to  me  in 
iu  name,  which  have  all  been  granted. 

“  Fox  came  to  France  immediately  af¬ 
ter  the  peace  of  Amieav.  He  was  em¬ 
ployed  in  writing  a  history  of  the  Stuarts,. 


and  asked  my  permission  to  tearch  our 
diplomatical  archives.  1  gave  orders  that 
every  thing  should  be  placed  at  his  dis¬ 
posal.  I  received  him  often.  Fame  had 
informed  me  of  his*"  talents,  and  I  soon 
found  that  he  possessed  a  noble  charac¬ 
ter,  a  good  heart,  liberal,  generous,  and 
enlightened  views.  I  considered  him  an 
ornament  to  mankirwl,  and  was  very 
much  attached  to  him.  We  often  con- 
versed  together  upon  various  topics,  with¬ 
out  the  least  prejudice ;  when  I  wished 
to  engage  in  a  little  controversy,  I  turned 
the  conversation  upon  the  subject  of  the 
machine  infemale  ;  and  told  him  that  his 
Ministers  had  attempted  to  murder  ire ; 
he  would  then  oppose  my  opinion  with 
warmth,  and  invariably  ended  the  con¬ 
versation  by  saying,  in  his  bad  French, 
First  Consul.,  pray  take  thai  out  of  your 
head.  But  be  w’as  not  convinced  of  the 
truth  of  the  cause  he  undertook  to  advo¬ 
cate,  and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  he  argued  more  in  defence  of  his 
country,  than  of  the  morality  of  its  Mi¬ 
nisters.” 


M’e  have  a  very  lively  and  amu¬ 
sing  account  of  the  Queen  of  Prussia, 
who  made  use  of  all  her  address,  and 
all  her  charms,  in  the  negociations 
previous  to  the  treaty  of  Tilsit,  to 
extort  more  favourable  conditions 
for  Prussia  than  was  supposed  to  be 
consistent  with  tlie  interests  of  the 
conquering  party.  Her  interview 
with  the  two  Emperors,  Napoleon  and 
Alexander,  was  a  scene  altogether 
theatrical ;  in  which  the  charms  of 
beauty,wit,  and  address,  were  brought 
to  aid  the  effects  of  expert  negocia- 
lion.  The  policy,  however,  of  the 
hard-hearted  Napoleon,  proved  an 
overmatch  for  female  art ;  and  be 
Lad  to  withstand  the  reproaches,  and, 
W'bich  was  far  more  intolerable,  the 
downcast  looks  of  the  offended  beau¬ 
ty.  The  Queen  of  Prussia  appears, 
however,  to  have  possessed  great  ta¬ 
lents  and  wit,  and  singular  powwa  e 
conversation  ;  and  the  account  of  her 
appearance,  sdong  with  the 
tors  on  the  great  theatre  of  Tusit,  is 
extremely  interesting,  i  1 1  is  by  sue 
individual  portraits  that  the  uiw 
dull  routine  of  historical  det^t*  e  - 
livened.  The  following  is  W  w- 


■  this  important  interview . 
mperor  declared,  that 

him  -  Mademoiselle 
le  character  of 

I  a  grand  attitude,  deihSn^t 

.  .1--'  tM  ftnp  wore, 
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it  was  altogether  a  theatrical  scene  ;  the 
representation  was  truly  tragic.  He  w'as 
unable  to  speak  for  an  instant,  and 
thought  the  only  w'ay  of  extricating  him¬ 
self  was  that  of  bringing  back  the  busi¬ 
ness  to  the  tone  of  regular  comedy,  which 
he  attempted  by  presenting  her  with  a 
chair,  and  gently  forcing  her  to  be  seated. 
She  did  not,  however,  discontinue  the 
most  pathetic  expressions.  She  solicited, 
supplicated,  implored.  Magdeburg,  in 
particular,  was  the  object  of  her  efforts 
and  wishes.  The  Emperor  kept  his 
ground  as  well  as  he  could.  Fortunate¬ 
ly,  the  husband  made  his  appearance. 
The  Queen  reproved,  with  an  expressive 
look,  the  unseasonable  interruption,  and 
shewed  some  pettishness.  In  fact,  the 
King  attempted  to  take  part  in  the  conver¬ 
sation,  spoiled  the  w'hole  affair,  and  I 
%vas,”  said  the  Emperor,  “  set  at  liberty.” 

The  Emperor  entertained  the  Queen  at 
dinner.  She  played  ofl‘,  said  he,  all  her 
wit  against  me  ;  she  had  a  great  deal : 
all  her  manners,  which  were  very  fasci¬ 
nating  ;  all  her  co<iuetry  ;  she  was  not 
without  charms. 

That  night  the  treaty  was  signed, 
contrary  to  the  Queen's  wishes ;  and 
we  have  the  following  account  of  the 
next  day's  transactions. 

The  Queen  w'as  preparing  to  renew  her 
attacks  the  next  day,  and  w'as  indignant, 
when  she  heard  that  the  treaty  was  sign¬ 
ed.  She  wept  a  great  deal,  and  deter, 
mined  to  see  the  Emperor  Napoleon  no 
more.  She  would  not  accept  a  second 
invitation  to  dinner.  She  come  at  length, 
Napoleon,  who  bad  no  longer  any  occa¬ 
sion  to  be  on  his  guard  against  her,  re¬ 
doubled  his  attentions.  She  played  off, 
for  a  few  moments,  the  airs  of  an  offend¬ 
ed  coquette,  and  when  the  dinner  was 
over,  and  she  was  about  to  retire,  Napo¬ 
leon  presented  his  hand,  and  conducted 
her  to  the  middle  of  the  staircase,  where 
he  stopped.  She  squeezed  his  hand,  and 
said  with  a  kind  of  tendeitiess,  “  Is  it 
possible,- that,  after  having  had  the  honour 
of  being  so  near  to  the  hero  of  the  century 
and  of  history,  he  will  not  leave  me  the 
power  and  satisfaction  of  being  enabled 
to  assure  him,  that  he  has  attached  me 
to  him  for  life  “  Madam,”  repUed 
the  Emperor  .in  a  serious  tone,  “  I  am 
to  be  piticid ;  it  is  the  result  of  my  unhap¬ 
py  stws.”  He  then  took  leave  of  her. 

*  There  is  an  extremely  interesting 
sketch  of  the  different  members  of 
th|*  Bounaparte  family,  and  of  their 
variiiiis  dispositions  and  humours. 

only  space  for  the  folio w- 
iDff  portrait  of  Madame  his  .mother : 


Madams  (he  observed)  carried  her  par¬ 
simony  to  a  most  ridiculous  extreme.  I 
offered  to  furnish  her  with  a  very  consi¬ 
derable  monthly  income,  on  condition 
that  she  would  spend  it.  She,  on  the 
other  hand,  was  very  willing  to  receive 
the  money,  provided  she  were  permitted 
to  hoard  it  up.  This  arose,  not  so  much 
from  covetcousness  as  excess  of  foresight; 
all  her  fear  was,  that  she  might  one  day 
be  reduced  to  beggary.  She  had  known 
the  horrors  of  want,  and  they  now  con¬ 
stantly  haunted  her  imagination.  It  Is, 
however,  but  just  to  acknowledge,  that 
she  gave  a  great  deal  to  her  children  in 
secret.  She  is  indeed  a  kind  mother. 

We  have,  in  different  parta  of  the 
work,  Najmleon’s  own  exposition  of 
the  C'ontincntal  System,  andbis  views^ 
on  the  subject  of  commerce,  which 
appear  to  us  to  be  extremely  falla¬ 
cious  ;  he  seems  to  have  been  bigotted 
to  the  system  of  regulating  commerce 
by  restraints  and  duties,  and  not  to 
have  been  aware  of  the  true  nature  of 
trade,  which  consists  in  a  mutual  ex¬ 
change  of  what  is  superfluous.  The 
only  way  in  which  power,  tlierefore, 
can  assist  trade,  is  by  facilitating 
this  exchange — by  giving  the  buyer 
and  the  seller  the  freest  access  to 
each  other,  instead  of  placing  in  their 
way  the  obstacles  of  restraints  and 
heavy  duties.  In  what  way  can  the 
interests  of  trade  be  possibly  promo¬ 
ted  by  this  policy  ?  The  industry  of 
France  and  Britain,  diflering  as  they 
do  in  soil  and  climate,  must,  of  ne¬ 
cessity,  be  directed  to  difterent  ob¬ 
jects.  They  must  each  excel  in  the 
peculiar  sort  of  purchase  best  adapt¬ 
ed  to  their  different  circumstances  ; 
and  having  each  a  surplus  of  certain 
commodities  above  their  own  wants, 
what  can  they  do  but  exchange  them 
with  each  other — what  can  they ,  do 
but  send  abroad  what  is  not  wanted 
at  home,  and  bring  back,  in  return, 
what  is  in  greater  request  ?  1  hua,  by 
this  free  exchange  maintained  amon^ 
a  variety  of  tradii^  nations,  their 
turplua  produce  is  distributed  among 
all  the  different  members  of  the  con¬ 
federacy,  so  that  each  is 
exactly  with,  what  he  wants,  fhe 
whole  produce  of  their  joint  indus¬ 
try  is  thrown,  as  it  were,  int^  01^ 

•  common  fund,  of  which  etch  ia  tjr 
lowed  to  suit  himself  with  such  arti¬ 
cles  as  he  may  be  in  want  of ;  ami 
where  there  is  a  diversity  of  soil  and 
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climate^  and  where  nations  insensi-  was  destroying  a  system  on  which 
bly  betake  themselves  to  different  depended  the  subsistence  and  comfort 
lines  of  industry,  this  exchange  is  ab-  of  thousands — ^that  he  was  warring 
solutcly  necessary,  to  free  the  differ-  against  the  long-established  habits, 
ent  countries  from  their  surplus  pro-  prejudices,  and  interests  of  mankind, 
duce ;  just  in  the  Mine  manner  as  the  — and  that,  in  the  execution  of  such 
shoemaker  and  the  tailor,  each  hav-  schemes,  he  must  resort  to  violence, 
ing  their  own  separate  lines,  of  in-  undisguised  and  unsoftened,  and  on 
dustry,  depend  on  afterwards  ex-  the  most  extensive  scale.  He  fre- 
changing  with  each  other  the  pro-  quently  boasted,  that,  in  all  his 
duce  of  their  respective  trades.  All  measures,  he  carried  .with  him  the 
the  different  parts  of  the  commercial  opinions  of  a  large  portion  of  man- 
system  are  thus  linked  together  into  kind.  But  in  his  continental  system, 
one  great  whole,  and  they  cannot  be  he  itbandoned  this  salutary  policy, 
torn  asunder  without  great  violence  and  built  up  the  vast  structure  of  his 
and  confusion.  The  different  com-  schemes  on  the  basis  of  pure  violence, 
mercial  countries  of  Europe,  and  of  He  trusted  to  his  army  for  the  exe- 
the  world  at  large,  had  been  growing  cution  of  bis  plans  against  commerce, 
together  for  centuries  into  this  close  But  however  skilfully  his  schemes 
confederacy,  in  which  all,  pursuing  were  contrived  for  the  ruin  of  this 
their  own  separate  plans  of  industry  j  country — however  truly  the  en  venom- 
depended  on  a  subsequent  exchange  ed  shah  was  aimed  at  the  mark,  he 
of  their  produce  for  procuring  what  ought  to  have  considered  that^  he 
was  necessary  for  the  supply  of  their  had  the  opinion  of  mankind  apinst 
wants.  Great  Britain  has  long  been  him,  and  that  it  required  all  the 
the  storehouse  of  manufactured  com-  power  of  his  army  to  suppress  the 
modities  for  Europe,  and  indeed  for  resentment  of  thc^  who  were  suffer- 
thc  whole  world.  Her  capital,  her  ing  by  his  anti-commercial  measures, 
machinery,  the  skill  of  her  modem  Universal  discontent  was  the  conse- 
artizans,  give  her  the  decided  ascen-  quence  of  so  severe  a  proscription  of 
dancy  in  this  department  of  com-  commerce,  and  resistance  broke  out 
merce.  But  her  inclement  skies  for-  wherever  it  was  practicable.  It  was 
bid  the  production  of  other  luxuries,  to  quell  this  resistance  that  he  march- 
such  as  fruits,  oils,  and  wines,  which  ed  nis  army  to  perish  in  Russia :  and 
are  the  growth  of  more  congenial  cli-  when  the  vast  structure  of  his  power 
mates.  Hence  the  necessity  of  an  began  to  totter,  and  terror,  its  only 
exchan^  is  laid  d^  in  the  very  con-  support,  to  fail,  the  whole  continent 
stitution  of  nature,  and  no  human  unanimously  threw  off  the  unnatu- 

Kwer  can  tear  asunder  the  indissolu-  ral  yoke  of  the  continental  system, 
i  ties  by  which  commercial  coun-  now  identified  with  his  power.  He 
tries  must  be  united.  This,  however,  who  boasted  that  he  bad  always  the 
wts  what  Napoleon  attempted  in  the  opinions  of  multitudes  with  him,  fw" 
plenitude  of  his  overgrovm'  power ;  got,  in  the  blind  confidence  of  his 
ne  was  for  confining  the  commerce  power,  this  salutary  principle  of  all 
of  France,  or  of  Europe,  within  her  government ;  and  it  was  the  influence 
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each  other  in  violence  and  injus¬ 
tice;  for  the  Orders  in  Council  pub¬ 
lished  by  this  country,  matched,  in 
illegality  and  outrage,  any  of  the  an¬ 
ticommercial  decrees  of  France.  All 
neutrality  was  accordingly  extinguish¬ 
ed,  and  the  different  neutral  states, 
according  as  they  were  exposed  to  the 
violence  of  the  two  contending  pow¬ 
ers  by  land  or  by  sea,  declared  war 
against  France  or  Britain.  Russia, 
and  the  whole  continent,  united  a- 
gainst  Buonaparte ;  while  America, 
the  great  neutral  power  of  the  west, 
took  up  arms  in  defence  of  her  rights 
against  Britain.  There  was  as  much 
oppression  on  the  part  of  Great  Bri¬ 
tain  as  on  that  of  France,  but  it  was 
not  on  the  same  great  scale ;  it  did 
not  light  upon  such  extensive  and 
powerful  nations,  and  did  not,  there¬ 
fore,  excite  such  powerful  opposi¬ 
tion. 

ITie  Continental  System  was  the 
central  mint  round  which  revolved 
ed  all  the  opposition  to  Na[)oleon's 
power,  and  it  was  Uus  formidable 
confederacy  which  proved  his  ruin. 
**  1  stood  alone  (he  observetl,  when 
speaking  on  this  matter)  in  my  opi- 
nipn  on  the  continent,*  and  I  was 
forced,  for  the  moment,  to  employ 
violence  every  where.  At  length 
nay  plan  began  to  be  understc^. 
The  tree  already  bears  its  fruit.  1 
made  the  beginning,  time  will  do 
the  rest.  J/ad  I  niaintained  my 
power,  I  would  have  changed  the 
course  of  trade,  and  the  direction  of 
industry.**  Vain  and  empty  boast ! 
The  course  of  trade  and  industry  can¬ 
not  be  changed  but  by  a  long  course 
of  artificial  violence ;  and  at  what  an 
ootpence  of  misery  to  mankind  are 
such  nnnatural  objects  accomplished ! 
Buonaparte,  when  he  said  that  he 
stood  alone  in  his  opinion,  never 
^nas  to  have  been  sensible  on  what 
a' precipice  he  was  placed,  and  th^ 
the  sHghteat  false  step  would  infaUi- 
hl^  precipitate  him  from  his  giddy 
he^t  into  the  gidph  below.  So  long 
as  he  went  forward  in  one  unvaried 
epu^  of  success,  his  system  would 
stand  f  but  this  could  not  always  be 
Cfdcul^d  on ;  an  adverse  blast  ac¬ 
cording^  came;  the  winds  and  wavw 
of  puohc  indigoadoa  beat  upon  his 
house,,  which  fell,  because  it  was  not 
bu^t  upon  the  rock  of  (^[Hoion,  and 
hun^^lm  in  its  ruins. 


We  have  a  long  and  minute  criti¬ 
cism  on  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  and 
the  previous  campaign,  into  the  de¬ 
tails  of  which  it  is  unnecessary  to  eip* 
ter.  It  is  well  known  that  Napoleon, 
after  that  memorable  battle,  was  a- 
bandoned  by  the  Legislative  Body, 
and  leading  men  in  France;  and  it 
appears  that  he  anxiously  meditatcil 
on  what  was  his  best  course  to  pursue. 
At  one  time,  he  considered  whether 
he  ought  to  put  himself  at  the  head 
of  the  army,  and  to  assume  an  atti¬ 
tude  of  resistance,  in  defiance  of  the 
Legislative  Body.  But  he  wisely  re¬ 
solved  to  abandon  this  course,  and  to 
yield  to  the  general  impulse.  After 
the  battle  of  Waterloo,  if  the  situa¬ 
tion  of  France  was  not  desperate,  it 
was  in  the  highest  degree  critical ; 
and  to  repel  the  victorious  armies 
which  were  fast  approaching,  the 
whole  united  energies  of  the  people 
would  have  been  reouired.  To  at¬ 
tempt  this  with  a  uivided  country 
would  have  been  madness :  no  power 
could  have  withstood  the  combined 
opposition  of  foreign  and  domestic 
enemies^  atrayed  at  that  time  against 
the  imperial  government ;  and  Napo¬ 
leon,  unsupported  by  opinion,  must, 
after  an  unavailing  strui^Ie,  which 
would  not  have  raised  nia  charac¬ 
ter,  have  yielded  to  his  numerous 
enemies.  The  following  is  the  just 
and  striking  picture  ^ven  of  the  state 
of  his  mind  m  this  crisis  of  hit  fate : 

“In  that  night  of  anguish  and  unc»- 
Uinty,  I  had  to  choose  between 
great  courses :  the  one  was  to  endeavour 
to  save  France  by  violence  ;  and  the  o- 
ther  was  to  yield  to  the  general  impulse. 
The  measure  which  1  persued  was,  I 
think,  roost  advisable.  Friends  and  eoe- 
niies— .the  good  and  the  evil  dispoaed— all 
were  against  me,  and  1  stood  alone.  I 
surreodered  «  and  my  decision  being  once 
adopted,  could  not  be  revoked.  1  am  not 
one  who  takes  half  measures;  and,  besides, 
sovereignty  is  not  to  be  thrown  olf  and 
on  like  one's  cloak.  The  other  coeree  de¬ 
manded  extraordinary  severity.  It  ^Uuld 
have  been  necessary  to  arraign  great  cri¬ 
minals,  and  to  decree  greet  puntshments. 
Biood  must  hare  been  shed ;  and  then 
who  cant  lell  where  we  should  have  •top¬ 
ped  !  What  aoenea  ct  horror  mi^  wot 
hava  been  renewed!  By  pomring  tMe 
line  of  conduct,  should  I  nee  have  drown¬ 
ed  iny  memory  fci  the  drhigr  of  blaod, 
crimse  and  nbominationi  nf  'mtry  kind, 
withi  which  libdiisu  have  alroady  over* 
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detail  all  the  numerous  acts  of  petty 
restraint  and  tyranny  which  were 
on  the  prisoners  of  St 
Helena^  and  which  were  no  way  con¬ 
nected  with  their  safe  keeping. 

These  volumes  are  enlivened  with 
some  amusing  anecdotes,  and  point¬ 
ed  sayings  of  Napoleon.  The  differ¬ 
ent  measures  of  administration  were, 
as  is  well  known,  previously  debated 

Did  not  a  party  of  mad  fools  Council  oi  State,  where,  at 

^  times,*  various  and  interesting  discus¬ 
sions  arose.  On  one  occasion,  some 
difficulties  were  started  as  to  those 
soldiers  who  died  abroad,  whether 
they  should  be  considered  natives  of 
France  ?  on  which  Buonaparte,  then 
First  Consul,  exclaimed  with  vivaci- 
To  ty,  “  The  soldier  is  never  abroad, 
when  he  is  under  the  national  ban¬ 
ner.  The  spot  where  the  standard  of 
France  is  unfurled  becomes  French 
ground.*"  On  another  occasion,  Gas¬ 
sendi,  an  old  artillery  comrade  of 
Napoleon,  then  Emperor,  was  ad¬ 
vancing  some  positions,  not  at  all 
agreeable  to  him. Go,  General,  (he 
we  suppose,  who  read  the  volumes  replied,)  you  must  have  fallen  asleep 
before  us,  will  be  inclined  to  differ,  in  your  office,  and  dreamed  all  this.  * 
In  a  former  Number,  containing  the  Gassendi,  who  was  rather  irrascible, 
account  of  O'Meara’s  W'ork,  we  ex-  replied,  “  Oh !  as  for  falling  asleep  in 
pressed  our  opinion  on  this  subject,  our  offices.  Sire,  I  defy  any  one  to 
which  we  have  not  seen' any  ground  do  that  with  you,  you  plague  us  too 
to  alter.  We  can  easily  understand  much  for  that.** 
the  reason  of  very  strict  regulations.  At  another  time,  on  the  parade,  a 
to  prevent  the  escape  of  the  prisoner,  yuung  officer  stepp^  out  of  the 
considering  the  importance  attached  ranks,  in  extreme  agitation,  to  com- 
to  his  safe  custody.  But  why  annoy  plain  that  he  had  been  ill-used, 
him  with  useless  and  petty  vexations  slighted,  and  passed  over,  and  that 
and  insults,  in  matters  not  at  all  re-  he  had  been  five  years  a  lieutenant 
lating.  to  his  safe  custody  ?  AVhy,  for  without  being  able  to  obtafn  prom^ 
example,  when  he  chose  the  title  of  tibn.  Calm  younclf,**  said  the 

Emperor,  call  him  General?  What  Emperor;  1  was  seven  years  a  lieu- 

end  is  to  be  answ’^ered  by  this  absurd  tenant,  and  yet  you  see  a  man-maj 
piece  of  irritation  and  ill  manners  ?  push  himself  forward  for  all  that 
Will  he  be  more  safely  detained  This  calm  and  temperate  reply  sud- 
while  he  is  styled  (ieneral,  than  when  denly  cooled  the  young  officcr'swrratp, 
he  receives  the  title  of  Emperor  ?  To  and  be  returned  to  his  place  amid 
such  a  pitch  is  this  folly  carried,  general  laughter, 
that  Sir  H.  Lowe  actually  writes  a  At  St  Helena  there  *  F?, 

note  to  him,  inviting  him  to  dinner,  scarcity  of  butcher-meat,  ot 
under  the  title  of  General  Buona-  the  price  rose  in  proportion.  One  o 
parte.  The  folly  of  such  a  proceed-  the  inhabitants,  speaking  ofi  this  su 


whelmed  me  ?  Should  I  not  hereby  have 
seemed  to  justify  all  that  they  have  been 
pleased  to  invent  ?  Pos^rity  and  His-  exercised 
tory  would  have  viewed  me  as  a  second 
Nero  or  Til)eriu8.  If,  after  all,  if  1  could 
have  saved  France  at  such  a  .price  i  . 

I  had  energy  sufficient  to  carry  me 
through  every  difficulty  .'.—.But,  is  it 
certain  that  1  should  have  succeeded? 

All  our  dangers  did  not  come  from  with¬ 
out  4  the  worst  existed  in  our  internal 
discord.  Did  not  a  party  of  mad  fools 
dispute  about  the  shades,  before  we  had 
secured  the  triumph  of  the  colour  ?  How 
would  it  have  been  possible  to  persuade 
them  that  I  was  not  labouring  for  myself 
alone,  for  nsy  owti  personal  advantage  ? 

How  could  1  convince  them  of  my  disin¬ 
terestedness,  or  prove  that  all  my  eftbrts 
were  directed  to  save  the  country  ? 
whom  could  1  point  out  the  dangers  and 
miseries  from  which  1  sought  to  rescue 
the  French  people  ?  They  were  evident 
to  me,  but  the  vulgar  mass  will  ever  re¬ 
main  in  ignorance  of  them  until  they  are 
crushed  beneath  their  weight. 

Respecting  the  treatment  of  the  il¬ 
lustrious  captive  at  St  Helena,  few. 
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a-pound/'  «  You  ought  to  have  in- 
formed^  hiiu/*  said  the  Emperor, 

that  it  cost  us  several  crowns** 

There  are  several  anecdotes  which 
shew  the  good  temper  of  Napoleon, 
and  the  kindness  of  his  disposition. 
The  following,  relating  to  M.  Daru, 
ScCTetary  of  Sute,  exhibits  a  charac¬ 
teristic  trait: — 

Business  seemed  to  be  M.  Daru*s  ele* 
ment ;  he  was  incessantly  occupied, 
boon  after  he  was  appointed  Secretary  of 
State,  one  of  his  friends  was  expressing 
a  fiear  that  the  immense  business  in  which 
he  would  thenceforth  be  absorbed  might 
prove  too  ranch  for  him.  “  On  the  con- 
replied  Daru,  “  I  tssure  you  that 
since  I  have  entered  upon  my  new  func- 
tiomt,  I  seem  to  have  absolutely  nothing 
to  do.**  On  one  occasion  only  was  his 
vigour  ever  known  to  relax.  The  Em¬ 
peror  called  him  up,  after  midnight,  to 
write  to  his  dictation :  M.  Darn  was  so 
completely  overcome  by  fatigue,  that  he 
scarcely  knew  what  he  w|is  writing;  at 
length  he  could  hold  out  no  longer,  and 
be  fell  asleq)  over  his  paper.  After  en¬ 
joying  a  sound  nap,  he  aw’oke,  and,  to 
bis  astonishment,  perceived  the  Emperor 
hy  his  side  quietly  engaged  in  writing. 
The  shortness  of  the  candles  infotm^ 
him  that  his  slumber  had  been  of  tolera¬ 
ble  duration.  While  he  sat  for  a  few’  mo¬ 


the  war.  Struck  with  aurprise  and 
indignation,  he  repeated  his  inqui¬ 
ries,  and  found  them  always  attend¬ 
ed  with  the  same  result.  Larrey  was 
of  opinion  that  the  wounds  were  oc¬ 
casioned  by  the  awkwardness  and 
inexperience  of  the  young  recruits 
in  avoiding  danger.  But  the  Em- 
I^ror,  not  satisfied  with  this  explana* 
tion,  named  a  commission,  with  Lar¬ 
rey  at  its  head,  to  examine  the 
wounded.  Larrey,  notwithsUnding, 
persisted  in  his  opinion,  which  he 
boldly  expressed.  But  Napoleou,  in¬ 
censed  at  nis  obstinacy,  as  he  sup¬ 
posed,  which  had  been  greatly  mag¬ 
nified  to  him  by  some  of  his  cour¬ 
tiers,  said  to  nim  with  severity. 

Sir,  you  will  make  your  observa¬ 
tions  to  me  officially ;  go  and  fulfil 
your  duty.”  Larrey  immediately  set 
about  the  business ;  and  in  a  few 
days  prepared  his  report,  which  he 
waited  upon  the  Emperor  to  present 
to  him  personally.  He  was  warned 
of  the  delicate  situation  in  which  he 
was  placed,  but  he  remained  firm. 
The  following  is  the  account  of  the 
interview  which  took  place  on  the 
occasion : 

“  Well,  Sir,**  said  the  Emperor,  “  do 
you  still  persist  in  your  opinion  ?**— 


ments  overwhelmed  with  confusion,  his 
eyes  met  those  of  the  Emperor,  who  said 
to  him,  “  Well,  Sir,  you  see  I  have  been 
doing  your  w’ork,  since  you  would  not  do 
it  yoorself.  I  suppose  you  have  eaten  a 
hssity  supper,  and  passed  a  pleasant 
evening ;  but  business  must  not  be  ne. 
gWded.** — ^ .  I  pass  a  pleasant  evening, 
bine  i**  said  M.  Daru  ;  I  have  been  for 
several  nights  without  sleep,  and  closely 
engaged.  Of  this  yonr  Majesty  now  sees 
the  cuoaeqtience,  and  1  am  exceedingly 
»orty  for  it.**— “  Why  did  you  not  in¬ 
form  me  of  this?**  said  the  Emperor, 
**  1  do  not  want  to  kill  you.  Go  to  bed. 
Good-night,  M.  Daru.** 

r  There  is  an  extremely  interesting 
account  of  an  interference  between 
Napoleou  and  Larrey,  the  army  sur¬ 
geon,  which  refiects  honour  on  both, 
iqore  eimeciallv  on  the  latter.  In 
the  hatuU  of  Lutaen  and  Bautien, 
there  had  been,  it  appears,  an  extra- 
oedUnary  number  of  wounded,  and  it 
had  been  reported  to  Buonaparte,  on 
thf  authority  of  diffisrent  persons, 
that  ma^y  h^^  wounded  themselves 
in  the  hand,  from  their  aversion  to 
VOL.  XII.. 


More  than  that.  Sire,  I  am  come  to 
prove  to  your  Majesty  that  I  was  right  t 
these  brave  young  men  were  basely  ca> 
lumniated  :  1  have  spent  a  considersblc 
time  in  the  strictest  investigation,  and  I 
have  not  found  one  single  man  guilty  t 
there  is  a  deposition  in  writing  on  the  in¬ 
dividual  case  of  every  one  of  those  wound¬ 
ed  men  :  bales  of  them  follow  me  ;  your 


Majesty  may  order  them  to  be  examined.** 
The  Emperor  looked  at  him  with  a 
gloomy  expression,  and  taking  his  report 
with  a  kind  of  emotion,  be  said,  **  Very 
well,  Sir,  1  will  look  into  it  ;**  and  he 
jiaoed  the  room  with  rapid  strides,  with 
an  air  of  agitation  and  indecision ;  at  last 
coming  up  Xo  Larrey  with  an  open  coun¬ 
tenance,  he  shook  him  cordially  by  the 
hand,  and  said  with  emotion,  “  Fare¬ 
well,  M.  l.arrey  ;  a  sovTOgn  is  truly  for- 
tunate  to  have  to  do  with  such  men  aa 
you  are;  you  will  receive  roy  orders.** 
M.  Larrey  received  the  same  evening, 
from  Napoleon,  bis  picture  set  in  dia¬ 
monds,  6000  francs  in  gold,  and  a  pen- 
Sion  on  the  State  of  8000  francs ;  inde¬ 
pendent,  it  was  said,  of  every  other  re¬ 
ward  to  which  he  might  be  entitled  by 
hie  rank,  hia  aeniority,  and  hia  Aicnro 
aervicea* 
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The  conversation  happening  to 
turn  on  the  subject  of  memory, 
Buonaparte  remarked  that  his  was  a 
useful  kind  of  memory.  It  was  not 
general  and  absolute,  but  relative, 
faithful,  and  only  retentive  of  what 
was  necessary.  Some  one  observed, 
that  his  memory  was  like  his  sight, 
confused  by  the  distance  of  places 
and  objects ;  on  which  Napoleon, 
with  great  feeling,  replied,'*  That  his 
memory  was  like  his  heart,  it  pre¬ 
served  a  faithful  impression  of  wnat- 
ever  was  dear  to  him.'*  The  same 
idea  was  also  very  happily  expressed 
on  another  occasion.  One  day,  while 
describing  some  of  bis  engagements 
in  Egypt,  he  named  nuraertthlly  the 
eight  or  ten  demi-brigades  which 
had  been  engaged.  Madame  Ber¬ 
trand  expressing  surprise,  that,  after 
such  a  length  of  time,  he  could  re¬ 
collect  an  these  numl^rs,  **  Madam, 
(he  replied)  this  is  a  man's  recollec¬ 
tion  of  his  former  mistresses." 

The  following  traits  shew  that 
Napoleon's  disposition  was  not  want¬ 
ing  in  kindness  or  in  gratitude  for 
the  attachment  shewn  to  him  by  his 
followers : 

I  usually  sat  beside  my  son  (says  Las 
Cases)  whUe  he  UTotc  to  the  Emperor’s 
dictation.  The  Empercar  always  walked 
about  the  room  when  dictating,  and  he 
frequently  stood  for  a  moment  ^hind  my 
chair,  to  look  over  the  writing,  so  that  he 
might  know  where  to  take  up  the  thread 
of  his  dictation.  When  in  this  situation, 
how  many  times  has  my  head  been  en- 
Icosed  between  his  arms,  and  even  slight¬ 
ly  pressed  to  his  bosom.  Then  imme- 


yunc 

diately  checking  himself,  he*  seemed  to 
have  been  merely  leaning  over  my  bhouU 
or  playfully  bearing  all  his  weight 
upon  me,  as  if  to  try  my  strength. 

The  Emperor  was  very  fond  of  my  son, 
and  I  have  often  seen  him  bestow  a  sort 
of  manual  caress  on  him ;  and  then,  as  it 
w'ere,  to  do  away  with  the  effect  of  this 
motion,  he  would  immediately  accom¬ 
pany  it  by  some  w  ords  uttered  in  a  loud 
and  somew  hat  sharp  tone  of  voice.  One 
day  as  he  was  entering  the  drawing- 
room,  in  a  moment  of  good-humour  and 
forgetfulness,  1  saw  him  take  Madame 
Bertrand’s  hand  and  affectionately  raise 
it  to  his  lips  ;  but  suddenly  recollecting 
himself,  he  turned  away,  in  a  manner 
that  would  have  had  a  very  awkward  ef¬ 
fect,  had  not  Madame  Bertrand,  with  that 
exquisite  grace  for  w'hich  she  is  so  pecu¬ 
liarly  distinguished,  removed  all  eml>ar* 
rassment,  by  im{wessing  a  kiss  on  the 
hand  that  had  been  extended  to  her. 

On  the  whole,  we  may  conclude 
with  remarking,  that  we  have  sel¬ 
dom  met  with  a  work  of  greater  in¬ 
terest  than  these  volumes.  They  are 
replete  with  information  on  all  tlie 
important  parts  of  the  history  of  our 
own  time ;  they  contain  the  most 
lively  ami  striking  portraits  of  dis¬ 
tinguished  individuals,  whose  names 
have  long  filled  all  Europe;  and 
they  admit  ub>  in  a  manner,  to  the 
familiar  conversation  of  one  whos(' 
character  and  history  form  one  of 
the  grandest  subjects  of  history.  1  ho 
work  is  not  only,  therefore,  extremely 
amusing,  but  it  is  a  treasure  of  his¬ 
torical  information,  which  we  cannot 
pnxe  at  too  high  a  value. 


'  iV/g-A/. 


.O  LOVELY  hour ! — ^how  calm, — ^how  innocent ! 

How  Sabbatb-like  looks  Earth  since  day  has  clos'd  I 
The  very  tree-tops  seem  on  slumber  bent. 

And  every  little  floweret  as  it  dos'd 

Upon  its  leafy  couch  ;  while  for wanl  sent, 

Till  Ocean's  bosom  to  the  eye's  disclos'd,  ( 

As  cradling  some  young  star,  the  crescent  Moon 
Just  leans  ner  back  upon  the  glistening' sea, 

And  pauses  there,  regretting  that  so  soon 
She  roust  for^o  so  rouch  tranquillity  ; 

And  weary  zeph^rrs,  lap'd  on  flowers,  lie  down, 

Ncir  shake  one  diamond  drop  from  bush  or  tree, — 

Oh ! 't  seems  as  if  the  Spirit  of  all  rest 

Had  hush'd  the  sinful  world,  and  made  it  West . 
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ISuirsJ  iletter. 

I  The  admirable  portrait  of  John  Bull,  given  in  the  Sketch-Book,  must  still  be  frcj*h 
in  the  recollection  of  every  reader ;  and  it  cannot  be  denied  that  (IcoflYey  Crayon 
has  contrived  to  present  a  wonderfully  striking  and  faithful  likeness  of  that  renowned 
personage.  But  we  have  always  had  a  notion,  that,  all  pretensions  to  the  con¬ 
trary  notwithstanding,  nobody  understands  a  man’s  character  so  well  as  he  him¬ 
self  does,  provided  he  chuses  to  act  an  honest  |)art,  and  sjicak  plainly  out  what  he 
knows  to  be  true ;  and  we  are  the  more  confirmed  in  this  opinion,  as  we  happenetl 
liUely  to  stumble  on  a  letter  from  no  less  a  |)ersonage  than  Master  John  himself, 
disclosing  a  little  of  his  previous  historj-,  and  being  particularly  full  and  communica¬ 
tive  on  the  subject  of  the  difficulties,  and  troubles,  and  perplexities  with  which  the 
honest  fellow  (for  he  ts  an  honest  fellow,  whatev.er  his  enemies  may  say  to'  the 
contrary,)  is  at  this  very  moment  surrounded.  How  John  took  a  fancy  to  pass  by 
the  whole  tribe  of  the  Gentlemen  of  the  Press”  in  his  own  good  City  of  London, 
and  quietly  to  put  his  letter  into  the  hands  of  the  ingenious  Editor  of  the  Weekly 
Journal^  (in  whose  pa^XT  of  the  (ith  May  it  apjicars,)  is  a  matter  which  we  trust 
he  can  explain  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  said  “  Gentlemen,”  though  it  does  not  ma¬ 
terially  concern  us  at  present.  We  know  the  thing  has  licen  said  to  be  no  better 
than  an  arrant  forgery,  a  mere  jeu  d’espirit,  “  the  idle  coinage  of  a  brain,”  whicli 
has  certainly  produced  many  fine  things,  and,  among  others,  the  “  Lady  of  the 
Ijoke^  4‘c* but  we  would  have  our  readers  pay  no  regard  whatever  to  such  a 
silly  story  :  the  document  is  unquestionably  authentic,  and,  as  a  rword  of  John’s 
present  perplexities,  we  think  it  too  precious  to  be  lost.^ 


DEAR  MR  JOURNALIST, 

To  save  long  introductions,  be 
pleased  to  know,  that  1  am  the  same 
John  Bull  of  whom  Sir  Humphrey 
Polesworth  long  ago  wrote  a  much- 
esteemed  history.  But  little  did  ho¬ 
nest  Sir  Numps  dream  of  what  was 
to  befall  this  neighbourhood  after  he 
.  was  dead  and  gone,  or  how  often  I 
should  have  to  repeat  his  favourite 
proverb,  Law  is  a  bottomless  pit." 
1  have  been  in  that  pit  and  out  of  it, 
lialf-a-dczen  of  times  since  his  day, 
und  now  1  am  in  such  a  quandary  at 
the  thought  of  anotheTdipin  it,  that 
I  cannot  help  applying  to  you.  Sir, 
as  a  judicious  man,  for  some  of  that 
counsel  which  you  weekly  bestow  on 
public  men  and  matters.  As  they 
never  appear  much  to  mind  you,  I 
am  sure  you  had  better  bestow  a  lit¬ 
tle  of  your  wisdom  on  a  perplexed 
individual  like  myself,  who  would  he 
at  least  thankful  for  the  favour. 

You  know  very  well  that  my  prin¬ 
cipal  shop  is  one  of  the  best  frequent¬ 
ed  and  best  situated  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood,  and  hath  been  so  for  this  many 
a  day  j  I  have  got  two  others  besides 
— one  a  sort  of  back-shop  which  looks 
into  a  steep  lane,  to  the  north  of  my 
principal  messuage.  A  queer  sort  of 
place  it  was  informer  days,  and  very 
inconvenient  to  my  shop,  being  un¬ 
der  the  same  roof,  but  possessed  by  a 
set  of  poor  rascals,  who  were  j»crj)e- 
tuaily  quarrelling  wilh  my  people- 


'They  drove  a  ixtty  trade  in  aoua-vitff , 
oatmeal,  sulpnur,  and  such  nuckstry 
wares,  and  were  monstrously  apt  to 
pay  their  debts  in  old  iron.  Since 
a  fortunate  right  of  inheritance  threw 
the  place  into  my  hands,  matters  are 
much  mended ;  >ve  arc  all  under  the 
same  management,  have  uo  brawls 
whatever,  the  back-shoi)  is  wonder¬ 
fully  brushed  up,  and  tne  occupants 
become  civil,  decent,  neighbourly 
sort  of  people.  Then  I  have  a  third 
shop  on  the  other  side  of  the  navi¬ 
gable  canal, very  fine  premises  indeed, 
a  capital  potato  cellar,  Mr  Journa¬ 
list,  wilh  excellent  vaults  for  usque¬ 
baugh.  A  fine  high-spirited,  light¬ 
hearted  sort  of  geniuses,  arc  the  folks 
that  live  there,  but  tliey  are  rather 
wilful  and  frolicsome,  aud  the  dis¬ 
tance  makes  it  hard  for  roe  to  man¬ 
age  them  ;  but,  on  tlie  whole,  I  sec 
none  of  my  neighbours  whose  situa¬ 
tion  in  the  world  is  more  comfortahle 
than  mine.  Yet  I  have  my  troubles, 
Mr  Journalist,  and  those  which  press 
‘me  at  present  are  of  a  whimsical 
complexion. 

You  are  to  know.  Sir,  that  my  af¬ 
fairs  are  managed  by  a  head  of  the 
house,  who  has  tlie  usual  power  to 
employ  the  company's  firm,  go  to  law 
in  their  name,  make  compositions, 
and  so  forth.  But  he  cannot  touch 
the  funds  of  the  house,  without  the 
consent  of  the  younger  partners,  who 
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have  thus  a  complete  check  upon  any  would  give  him  leave,  would  sit  with 
irregularity ;  and  so  advantag^us  a  segar  in  his  mouth  the  whole  day 
have  I  found  this  balance  of  manage*  long — pay  every  thing  in  gold  and 
ment,  that  1  am  perhaps  a  little  too  silver — never  l^k  at  any  part  of  the 
apt  to  despise  tnose  who  carry  on  bill  but  the  sum  total — a  very  jewel 
business  on  any  other  principle.  But  of  a  customer.  As  such  1  stood  up 
indeed  I  believe  it  was,  till  some  time  for  him  ;  and  when  Nicholas  wanted 
ago,  the  general  mode  of  conducting  to  pop  his  brother  Joe  into  the  ma- 
business  in  the  whole  neighbourhood,  nagement  of  Strutt's  house,  without 
until  the  heads  of  some  establish-  the  leave  of  the  partners,  Hold  a 
ments  made  encroachments,  and  in  bit,*'  said  1 ;  you  must  law  and 
many  cases  turned  the  junior  part-  claw  before  John  Bull  will  see  bis 
ners  out  of  the  firm,  or  retained  them  old  neighbour  robbed  and  plundered 
only  as  clerks  and  shop-boys.  before  nis  face.**  And  so  to  law  we 

This  was  especially  the  case  in  went  more  fiercely  than  ever;  and 
Louis  Baboon's  family  till  some  five*  though  I  bad  one  of  the  best  attor- 
and-twenty  or  thirty  years  since,  nies  that  ever  wrote  court-hand  to 
when  the  clerks  and  underlings  took  manage  that  part  of  the  law-suit, 
heart  of  grace,  and  asserted  their  and  though  he  gained  me  several  ver- 
right  to  be  consulted  in  tbe  manage-  diets,  yet  many  a  fair  pound  did  it 
ment.  If  they  had  stopped  here,  it  cost  me,  Mr  Journalist,  ere  1  got  the 
had  been  well.  But,  instead  of  the  damned  little  fellow  ejected  from  the 
example  which  1  had  set  them  on  a  premises.  Nay,  1  don’t  know  that 
similar  occasion,  they  threw  the  head  ever  1  should  nave  been  able  to  nia- 
of  the  house  (a  very  good  sort  of  nage  it,  but  that  Nicholas,  like  the 
man)  down  stairs,  and  the  house  it-,  pitcher  that  went  too  often  to  the 
self  out  of  window,  hired  the  or^a-  well,  got  too  venturous,  and  engaged 
nist  to  play  Up-tails  all,  and  salhed  in  a  bloody  row  with  Mr  Saunders, 
out,  bludgeon  in  hand,  to  set  at  li-  the  Russian  merchant,  and  though 
berty,  as  they  called  it,  all  the  clerks  he  licked  him  the  first  two  or  three 
in  the  neighbourhood,  and  chop  down  rounds,  yet  at  length  Saunders,  who 
all  the  leading  partner.  is  a  huge  hulking  fellow,  came  down 

To  law  we  went,  (myself  among  a- top  of  Nick  with  all  his  weight; 
others,  Mr  Journalist,)  and  many  a  and  as  he  fell  into  the  fire  in  Saun- 
weary  term  we  had  of  it,  in  West-  der's  counting-room,  it  was  a  signal 
minster  Hall,  for  more  than  twenty  for  all  and  sundry  to  be  on  his  jacket, 
years.  Never  was  the  noble  uncer-  so  soon  as  they  smelled  the  singeing, 
tainty  of  the  law  displayed  to  more  Corporal  Koenigsberg,  who  had  be¬ 
ad  vanta^.  The  dispute  took  alter-  come  his  gamekeeper,  Esquire  South, 
nately  aU  the  colours  of  the  rainbow,  who  had  given  him  a  daughter  in 
and  tne  parties  were  so  jostled  to  and  marriage,  even  his  namesake,  Nick 
fro,  that  nobody  knew  which  hand  Frog,  who  had  been  his  errand-boy, 
to  turn  to.  At  last  the  management  were  all  down  on  his  tibby  at  once, 
of  die  Baboon  matters  fell  entirely  But  although,  with  my  help,  they 
into  the  hands  of  a  little  dapper  fel-  drove  him  out  of  Westminster  HaU 
low  called  Nicholas,  who  had  been '  and  Louis  Baboon's  preipises  at  once, 
bred  an  attorney's  clerk  in  old  Louis's  and  placed  a  second  Louis,  a  brother 
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occupied.  •There  was  more  geiicro-  right  to  chuse  the  tuiic.  1  thanked 
sity  than  prudence  in  this  arrange-  them  civilly,  however,  and  said,  in 
nient ;  for  before  Louis,  who  is  the  way  of  apology,  that  luy  oonsti- 
something  and  gouty,  had  ,half  tution,  of  which  1  have  been  always 
settlra  his  affairs,  in  whins  you  Mas-  particularly  careful,  did  not  penoit 
^r  Nicholas,  trundles  himself  up,  me  to  attend  these  meetings* 
and  Louis  down  stairs,  and  so  we  1  own  I  did  not  think  this  Bible 
went  to  law  again  more  briskly  than  Society  was  like  to  do  much  good ; 
ever.  Luckily  this  was  but  a  short  but  having  no  fancy  to  intermeddle 
job.  Mjr  attorney,  Mr  Arthur,  whom  with  rav  neighbours'  affairs,  1  sat 
1  mentioned  before,  settled  matters  myself  uown  seriously  to  arrange  my 
in  a  single  pleading— got  a  verdict,  own,  which,  in  the  course  of  my  long 
with  costs — and  Nicholas,  instead  of  law-suit,  haid  fallen  into  some  con- 
being  restored  to  his  cobler's  stall,  fusion.  In  fact,  I  found,  what  with 
was  wnt  to  the  Fleet  prison,  where  accounts  to  be  paid,  bills  to  be  called 
he  died,  after  having  s^nt  a  few  un-  in,  goods  hanging  on  hand,  or  rotting 
happy  years  in  squabbling  with  the  in  the  warehouse,  complaints  from 
turnkey.  ^  my  farmers  of  bad  seasons  and  low 

I  was  sorry  for  the  poor  devil,  as  markets,  and  murmurs  among  my 
is  my  nature  on  such  occasions ;  but,  servants,  that  it  required  the  utmost 
after  all,  we  were  best  rid  of  him,  degree  of  retrenchment,  even  on  my 
and,  good  easy  man  that  I  was,  I  comforts  and  my  charities,  and  the 
thought,  that  after  so  much  stirring  most  accurate  attention  to  both  sides 
work,  we  might  live  for  a  few  years  of  a  shilling  before  parting  with  it, 
like  loving  neighbours,  under  our  to  enable  me  to  maintain  my  credit 
vines  and  fig-trees,  and  so,  forth,  and  as  a  merchant  and  housekeeper,  in  a 
have  time  to  look  a  little  into  our  own  style  becoming  my  situation, 
affairs,  which  (I  speak  for  one,)  were  But  we  have  been  all  thrown  back 

thrown  rather  into  confusion  by  this  by  an  unlucky  affair  in  neighbour 
long’ law-suit.  But  we  are  not  yet  Strutt's  family.  After  the  end  of  the 
come  so  far,  it  seems,  as  Rest  and  be  great  law-suit,  when  the  old  head  of 
Thankful.  Another  cursed  job  has  the  firm,  who  had  been  kidnapped 
been  brought  out  in  the  nei^bour-  by  the  little  Nicholas  1  told  you  of, 
hood,  of  which  1  will  endeavour  to  was  restored  to  his  own  place,  be 
give  you  some  notion.  would  needs  take  the  same  absolute 

You  must  know,  that  after  the  sway  in  the  counting-house  which  he 
great  law-suit  was  ended,  four  of  my  had  enjoyed  before.  But  the  younger 
principal  neighbours  formed  a  sort  of  partners  objected  to  this,  1  think, 
club— a  Bible  Society  they  called  it,  reasonably  enough.  They  alleged 
though  I  believe  the  Bible  had  little  that,  after  he  had  suffered  himself  to 
to  do  with  the  matter — which  was  be  humbu^od  by  Nicholas,  and  sent 
to  meet  weekly,  and  oftener  if  neces-  to  a  spunging-house,  they  had  taken 
s^ry,  at  the  sign  of  the  Crown.  These  upon  themselves  tlie  management  of 
were  Mr  Saunders,  who  has  ridden  the  affairs  of  the  concern,  and,  with 
the  fbr^ horse  ever  since  Nicholas  fell  my  assistance,  at  length  brought  the 
into  his  counting-room  fire,  (wliich,  law-suit  to  an  honourable  conclusion; 
by  the  way,  burned  a  good  part  of  and  tliat,  therefore,  it  was  the  height 
Saunders's  premises,)  Squire  South,  of  injustice  to  expel  them  frona  the 
Corporal  Koenigsberg,,  and  Louis  management,  now  that  quiet  timet 
Ballon.  And  John,**  said  they  were  come  roundw  And  ind^,  to 
to  me,  ^  you  will  make  one  .?*'  But  sr»eak  m v  own  opinion,  as  1  judged 
I  declared  off,  for  I  jealoused  that  the  head  partner,  Diego,  was  too  am- 
these  gentry,  liing  all  neads  and  raa-  bitious  and  selfish  in  gra^ng  at  more 
naging  partners  in  their  several  con-  power  than  he  could  ^eke  use^m,  eo 
cerns,  have  an  eye  to  the  maintenance  I  think  these  young  fciWwt  did 
and  extension  of  their  own  arbitrary  altogether  consult  u^atabdity  of  tbw 
authority  over  all  their  subordinates,  own  establishment,  in  wishing  •*** 
and  have  settled  to  stick  by  each  o-  him  so  close  as  to  l«vs  him 
ther  through  thick  and  thin,  to  keep  more  than  the  empty  honour  m 
down  iho^  who,  after  all,  as  they,  ing  his  name  sUnd  fiftt  in  the  firm, 
pay  the  piper,  have,  I  think,  sonic  This,  however,  was  tlieir  own  ilfair, 
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not  wine,  and  to  work  they  went —  and  to  hold  the  paper-ruler  in  his 
pull  devil,  pull  baker — till  the  watch-  hands,  for  keeping  up  order  among 
men,  whom  Diego  had  forgot  to  pay  the  younger  gentry.  4Vlien  he  lays 
their  day’s  wages,  broke  into  the  about  him  needlessly,  or  rashly,  I 
counting-room  to  help  the  younger  know  how  to  check  him. 
partners,  and  to  put  matters  on  a  new  But  though  this  is  mine  own  prac- 

footing,  in  which  the  whole  manage-  tice,  Mr  Journalist,  I  hold  that  eve- 
men  t  of  every  kind  was  vested  in  them,  ry  man  is  entitled  to  dress  as  he 
leaving  Diego  only  the  privilege  of  pleases  ;  and  so  long  as  he  pays  his 
sitting  in  the  counting-house  on  a  bills  regularly,  and  acts  as  a  good 
high  three-legged  stool,  with  a  cocked  neighbour,  he  shall,  for  me,  have  it 
hat  on  his  head,  but  without  power  at  his  own  pleasure  what  to  put  on 
so  much  as  to  look  into  the  l^ger ;  his  head,  or  wherewithal  to  cover  his 
while  the  junior  partners,  who  trans-  bottom.  But  my  neighbours  view 
acted  the  whole  business,  were  ac-  the  thing  very  differently, 
commodated  with  red  night-caps,  and  The  radical  changes  in  the  ma- 
affected  an  odd  humour  of  going  with-  nagement  of  Strutt’s  affairs  failed  not 
out  their  shirts,  as  the  rascals  who  to  attract  the  notice  of  the  Bible  So- 
began  the  great  general  law-suit  used  ciety,  who,  taking  it  upon  them  as  a 
to  go  without  their  breeches.  Most  matter  in  which  they  were  nearly 
people  think  they  would  have  turned  interested,  sent  a  solemn  message  to 
Diego  out  to  graze  entirely ;  but  there  the  Strutts,  desiring  them  to  replace 
were  a  sort  of  people  about  the  house,  Don  Diego  in  the  privileges  auper- 
who  were  so  much  habituated  to  see  taining  to  the  three-footed  stool  and 
him  on  the  three-legged  stool,  and  the  cocked  bat  of  a  head  partner,  and 
wearing  the  cocked  hat,  that  it  was  a  ruler  of  the  larger  size,  by  way  of 
thought  they  could  hardly  have  been  truncheon,  or  to  stand  by  Uie  conse- 
brought  to  submit  to  any  direction  quences.  Now,  though  I  always 
to  which  these  august  symbols  were  have,  and  always  will  maintain  my 
not  annexed.  Besides,  the  chaplain  own  head  partner  in  his  own  just 
had  a  great  deal  to  say  with  some  of  prerogative,  yet  really,  Mr  Journal- 
the  household,  and  the  younger  part-  ist,  1  see  no  business  that  either  I  or 
nersfaad  imprudently  enough  stopped  these  biblical  gentlemen  have  to  im- 
his  salary,  and  withheld  his  tithe- pig,  pose  upon  others  the  form  of  doing 
so  that  he  was  a  determined  enemy  business  which  we  have  found  most 
to  the  new  form  of  management,  and  convenient  in  the  Bull  family ;  and 
talked  of  nothing  else  but  restoring  accordingly  I  dispatched  Mr  Arthur, 
Don  Diego  to  his  plenitude  of  power,  my  attorney,  to  enter  my  protest  a- 
In  short,  the  family  fell  at  variance  gainst  the  measure,  and  to  expostu- 
amoiig  themselves ;  and  though  the  late  with  them  on  the  injustice  of 
new  managers  put  the  best  face  on  going  to  law  with  the  Strutts  on 
it  they  could,  it  was  impossiUe  to  what  concerned  them  not,  and  to  of- 
hide  from  tbeiit  neighbours  that  the  fer  ray  own  services  as  referee  to 
house  was  more  than  once  actually  bring  about  an  amicable  com pro- 
on  fire.  mise  ; — and  certainly  if  ever  fiuth  is 

Now,  Sir,  I  was  very  sorry  for  all  on  any  occasion  to  be  placed  in  an 
this.  I  cannot  say  I  approv^  of  ray  attorney,  it  is  when  he  advises  you 
neighbour’s  new  arrangements.  1  al-  not  to  go  to  law.  But  these  genue- 
ways  thought  the  cocked  hat  a  de^  men  were  too  much  fixed  in  their 
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Now,  Sir,  in  this  unfortunate  dis¬ 
pute  amongst  neighbours,  I  would  be 
willing  to  do  ray  duty,  could  I  but 
accurately  discover  how  far  that 
duty  extends.  I  am  always  in  the 
habit  of  taking  the  advice  of  the 
younger  partners  of  our  mercantile 
house  on  such  occasions,  and  1  find 
that,  as  usual,  they  are  very  much 
divided  in  opinion.  1  say  as  usual : 
for  it  is  very  rarely  that  they  are 
unanimous,  even  on  the  most  com¬ 
mon  topics  ;  and,  to  say  truth,  I  am 
pleased  it  should  be  so,  since  I  have 
thereby  an  opportunity  of  hearing 
everv  subject  discussed  to  the  bottom. 

The  majority  of  these  junior  part¬ 
ners,  who  consist  of  the  same  indi¬ 
viduals  who  so  strongly  urged  the 
supporting  the  Strutts  against  Ni¬ 
cholas,  are  now  much  against  my 
becoming  a  party  to  this  new  law¬ 
suit  brought  against  them  by  Louis. 
They  admit  that  the  interference  of 
the  latter,  with  his  neighbour’s  in¬ 
ternal  arrangements,  is  altogether 
unjustifiable  ;  but  they  urged,  that, 
if  the  Strutts  had  not  been  utterly 
pig-headed,  they  might  have  avert¬ 
ed  this  crisis,  by  such  an  alteration 
in  their  arrangements  as  would  at 
once  have  satined"  Louis,  and  been 
better  for  themselves.  And  although 
they  admit  that  Strutt  &  Co.  (for 
Diego,  notwithstanding  his  three- 
cocked  hat  and  high  stool,  has  been 
wheeled  into  the  coal-hole  as  a  piece 
of  useless  lumber,)  were  entitled  to 
resist  even  the  most  obvious  improve¬ 
ment  at  the  hands  of  Louis  Baboon, 
yet,  with  respect  to  their  claim  upon 
us  for  assistance,  that  must,  in  a 
great  measure,  depend  upon  shemng 
that  their  law-suit  was  not  only  just, 
but  necessary  and  unavoidable ;  for, 
admitting  in  its  utmost  extent  their 
title  to  make  good  their  right  to  the 
farthest  iota  %  their  own  power,  it 
did  not  appear  that  they  were  en¬ 
titled  to  involve  third  parties  in  their 
quarrel,  if  they  themselves  could  get 
out  of  it  by  the  sacrifice  of  a  puncti¬ 
lio.  A  man  assaulted  by  robbers  has 
a  right  to  the  assistance  of  eveiy  pas¬ 
senger  ;  but  if  he  be  engaged  in  a 
dud,  on  account  of  a  point  of  ho¬ 
nour,  it  does  not  seem  that  third 
parties  ^re  equally  called  upon  to 
commit  themselves.  And,  therefore, 
since  neither  party  would  listen  to 
our  friendly  advice,  these  honest 


gentlemen  thought  the  best  thing  1 
could  do  was  to  look  on  and  see  fair 
play,  taking  care,  in  the  meantime, 
not  to  have  my  pockets  picked. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  se¬ 
veral  of  the  company’s  partners  (very 
smart  clever  fellows,  1  assure  you) 
who  would  have  me  bristle  up  on 
Strutt’s  part,  and  make  myself  a 
party  to  his  law-suit.  It  is  a  shame, 
they  say,  to  see  such  a  pretty  spirit 
as  that  which  the  Strutts  have  lately 
shewn,  put  down  by  old  Louis  and 
his  assertions  of  legitimate  rights — 
and  they  put  it  to  me  how  I  should 
like  to  be  hollowing  myself  hoarse 
for  assistance  when  robbers  were 
breaking  my  door,  without  having 
any  one  to  stir  to  my  assistance. 

Really,  Mr  Journalist,  I  scarce 
know  what  to  say  to  all  this.  It 
goes  to  my  heart  that  1  should  lose, 
in  my  old  days,  the  character  of  ge¬ 
neral  redresser  of  wrongs  in  ray 
neighbourhood;  for  since  I  could 
write  man,  John  Bull  with  his  blun¬ 
derbuss  was  always  more  ready  at 
the  cry  of  watch,"  than  the  Charlie 
with  his  rattle.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  is  not  holding  up  ray  hand  will 
do.  1  know,  by  sad  experience,  1 
must  thrust  them  deep  into  my 
pockets ;  and,  to  say  trutn,  1  cannot 
find  so  much  there  as  1  used  to  do. 
My  money  is  become  like  a  wild  colt ; 

I  must  herd  it  into  a  corner  before 
I  can  catch  it.  Besides,  Mr  Jour¬ 
nalist,  I  was  just  beginning  to  let  out 
a  reef,  as  my  dear  boy  Jack  calls  it, 
after  all  my  retrenchments.  1  had 
just  settled  to  allow  myself  the  use 
of  the  buggy  once  more,  a  decent 
pot  of  double  ale  after  dinner,  and 
was  thinking  of  clearing  ont  my 
drawing-room,  and  having  another 
foot-boy.  But  all  those  indulgences 
must  be  given  up  if  I  go  again  in¬ 
to  Westminster  Hall,  and  Heaven 
knows  when  I  may  have  the  good 
luck  to  get  out  of  it.  The  last  law¬ 
suit,  which  was  only  to  have  lasted 
a  winter  or  two,  in  fact  was  drawn 
out  to  twenty  years. 

Now,  Sir,  though  ray  servants  and 
partners  are  honest  men  enough,  yet 
I  know  in  their  hearts  they  are  a 
little  partial— the  one  party  of  them 
to  the  cocked  hat,  and  the  other  to 
the  red  night-cap.  No  one  so  ready 
to  go  to  law  in  behalf  of  Diego  as 
the  first  class— none  so  full  of  doubts 
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for  the  common  alphabet,  great  capi¬ 
tals  must  ot  course  be  quite  over¬ 
whelming.  Others,  again,  who  la¬ 
bour  under  a  natural  antipathy  a- 
gainst  reasoning  in  any  shape,  from 
a  variety  of  causes~a  peculiarity  of 
intellectual  construction,  perhaps, 
which  prevents  them,  in  general, 
from  deriving  much  benefit  from  it. 
Of  a  sort  of  parental  tenderness  for 
their  favourite  opinions  and  princi¬ 
ples,  which  makes  them  avoid,  as 
much  as  possible,  exposing  them  to 
the  dangers  of  examination  and  dis¬ 
cussion— » will  no  doubt  be  perfectly 
delighted  with  a  w^riter  who,  in  lay¬ 
ing  down  one  of  the  most  question¬ 
able  positions  that  ever  was  hazarded, 
has  nothing  more  tedious  to  say  in 
its  behalf,  than  that  **  it  would  be 
idle  to  offer  proofs  of  it."*  But  really 
this  brevity  of  yours  gets  somewhat 
excessive  occasionally ;  and  if  it  does 
not  produce  obscurity,  must  be  al¬ 
lowed,  at  the  same  time,  to  be  not 
very  well  calculated  for  producing 
conviction  either.  We  naturally  feel 
at  times  a  little  suspicious  of  a  rea- 
soner,  who  posts  to  his  conclusions 
with  equal  self-complacency,  whether 
the  premises  from  which  he  starts  be 
true  or  false,  and  who  does  not  seem 
to  be  in  the  least  disconcerted,  even 
when  he  happens  not  to  have  any 
premises  to  start  from  at  all.  In  the 
present  case,  for  instance,  where  you 
seem  to  be  in  the  last-mentioned 
predicament,  you  cannot  complain, 
although  we  should  not  feel  quite  so 
well  satisfied  as  to  the  truth  of  your 
proposition,  as  we  might  perhaps 
have  been,  had  you  condescended  to 
argue  it  a  little  more  after  the  or¬ 
dinary  fashion.  What  do  you  mean 
by  telling  us,  that  “  not  many  months 
ago,  the  intdligent  part  of  the  com¬ 
munity  bore  public  testimony  to  the 
fact,  and  nb  other  evidence  is  neces¬ 
sary  Why,  the  fact  in  question, 
namely,  <  the  alleged  detCTioration  of 
the  aational  character,  by  the  influ¬ 
ence' of  libellous  publications,  does 
net  dspeed  upon  the  testimony  of 
aey  tet  df  people  whatever^  but  in- 
¥dweB  matter  of  opinion,  with  which 
tamirnony  has  little  or  nothing  to  ^ 
Thedetermkiation  ef  this  fiurt,  which 
yen  would  have  us  consider  as  of  so 
very  simple  a  nature,  thktit  may  be 
bdieved  merely  beeaiise  It  has  been 
asasrted,  involve^  in  the  first  place, 


the  settlement  of  the  dispute,  as  to 
the^  very  existence  of  the  supposed 
national  degeneracy,  nr,  in  other 
words,  the  consideration  of  the  true 
import  of  the  several  statements  from 
which  that  supposition  has  been  de¬ 
duced  ;  a  dispute  in  which,  as  I  have 
already  attempted  to  shew,  wherever 
the  strong  assertions  may  be  found, 
the  strong  arguments,  at  least,  do 
not  belong  exclusively  to  the  side  es- 
pohscil  by  you  and  your  friends.  But, 
even  supposing  this  point  settled,  or 
rather  conceded,  for  a  moment,  to 
your  satisfaction,  the  elucidation  of 
the  alleged  fact  still  demands  from 
you,  in  the  second  place,  a  proof 
that  such  a  connection  may  be  es¬ 
tablished  between  this  national  de¬ 
generacy  and  the  publications  allud¬ 
ed  to,  as  that  the  one  may  be  fairly 
considered  as  the  sole  cause  of  the 
other ;  a  demand  which,  however 
difficult  it  may  be  for  you  to  answer 
it,  is  surely  not  to  be  either  complied 
with  or  evaded,  by  a  mere  appeal  to 
the  authority  of  a  parcel  of  indi¬ 
viduals.  We  are  long  ago  done  with 
the  days  of  infallibility,  l^th  at  Rome 
and  elsewhere ;  and  I  must  beg  leave 
to  inform  ‘‘  the  intelligent  part  of 
the  community,"  whoever  they  be, 
that  even  their  testimony  cannot  be 
adinitted  now-a-days,  either  as  a 
substitute  for  sound  logic,  or  a  pass¬ 
port  for  its  opposite.  But  who,  after 
all,  are  these  same  testifying  sages, 
to  whose  ipse  dixit  we  are  thus  turn¬ 
ed  over  by  this  compendious  method 
of  proving  a  proposition  ?  In  your 
lack  of  argument  of  your  own,  it 
might  have  been  at  least  expected, 
that  your  references  to  others  should 
have  been  good ;  but  you  treat  your 
readers  no  better  than  a  swindler, 
who,  when  his  creditors  hint  a  with 
for  a  little  cash,  if  quite  convenient, 
gravely  remarks,  that  it  would  be 
idle  to  offer  it,  but  that  if  th^  doubt 
his  ability,  to  pay  them  ten  times  the 
amount  of  their  demands,  he  can  refer 
them  to  a  most  respectable  voucher ; 
and  thereupon  very  coolly  pfesente 
them  with  the  address  of  a  person 
that  never  existed.  Tlie  fact  is,  that 
the  public  festircony,  borne  by  the 
intelligent  part  of  the  ctamnunity, 
which  >yon  quote  with  laoeh  caay 
assuranoe^  is  nothing  more  or  leia 
than  a  mere  fiction  of  your  own 
dreaming.  I  would  not,  of  diurae,  Be 
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understood  to  insinuate  that  you  solely  by  the  repeated  application  of 
were  at  all  aware  of  the  nonsense  you  the  virus  by  which  it  was  at  first  com- 
were  inditing  at  the  time  when  you  inunicated^  and  continues  at  the  pre¬ 
made  this  singular  appeal ;  it  arose^  sent  moment,  as  it  has  all  along  done, 
no  doubt,  purely  from  the  treachery  to  resist,  with  the  most  unaccountable 
of  a  warm  imagination,  excited  by  obstinacy,  every  attempt  that  can  be 
the  interest  of  the  subject ;  but  cer-  made,  either  to  subdue  it  or  to  miti- 
tain  it  is,  that  no  public  declaration  gate  its  violence ;  for  these  same 
of  the  description  alluded  to  has  is-  libellous  publications,  which  have 
sued,  for  a  great  many  months,  from  done  all  this  mischief,  have  been  op- 
any  set  of  people  whatever,  unless,  posed  by  as  many  checks  and  counter- 
possibly,  something  of  the  kind  may  charms,  as,  one  should  think,  would 
be  found  among  the  denunciations  of  have  kept  most  evil  influences  in  or- 
Sir  John  Sewel,  and  his  association  der.  Tney  have  been  prosecuted  by 
of  old  women,  who  could  hardly,  the  Attorney-General,  and  bullied  by 
however,  after  what  has  passed,  he  the  Constitutional  Association,  and 
well  styled,  by  way  of  eminence,  the  frowned  upon  by  the  assembled  T\is- 
intelligent  part  of  the  community,  ex-  dom  of  Parliament,  and  subjected  to 
cept  by  a  very  bitter  sarcasm  indeed,  restrictions  and  penalties  which  have 
The  truth  is,  that  this  idea  of  immensely  increased  both  the  diffi- 
yours,  about  libellous  publications,  culty  and  the  danger  of  circulating 
is,  like  most  of  your  other  ideas,  a  them  ;  and,  as  you  yourself  inform 
very  absurd  one.  You  have  heard  us,  discountenanced  and  reprobated 
your  Tory  acquaintances  talk  so  by  all  the  intelligent  part  of  the  corn- 
much,  in  their  figurative  and  forcible  munity  ;  and  not  only  cut  up,  confu- 
way,  about  the  kingdom  being  inun-  ted,  and  confounded,  by  the  eloquence 
dated  with  libels,  that  you  seem  ac-  and  argument  of  the  ablest  writers 
tually,  at  last,  to  have  taken  the  ex-  in  the  kingdom,  hut,  as  if  all  this 
pression  in  its  literal  acceptation,  and  were  not  enough  to  neutralize  or  an¬ 
te  be  haunted  with  a  sort  of  belief,  nihilate  them,  more  than  sufficiently 
that  your  miserable  fellow- country-  answered  and  exposed  hy^heir  own 
men  nave,  in  these  latter  days,  been  inherent  folly  and  absurdity.  And 
regularly  visited,  every  season,  with  a  yet,  in  the  very  teeth  of  all  these 
hona  fide  flood  of  sedition  and  bias-  formidable  obstacles,  and  in  spite  of 
phemy,  w  hose  poisonous  waters  rush-  this  imputed  weakness  and  impo- 
ing  in  upon  their  understandings,  by  tence,  do  they  contrive,  according  to 
mouth,  ears,  and  nostrils  at  once,  you,  to  go  on  extending  and  strength- 
have  never  failed,  in  a  short  time,  to  ening  their  dominion  ;  and  the  su- 
soak  and  intoxicate  them  so  effectu-  perior  ability,  and  more  dexterous 
ally,  as  to  make  them  quite  impene-  and  powerful  reasoning,  by  which 
trahle,  for  the  rest  of  the  year,  to  the  their  nonsense  has  been  met  and  re¬ 
voice  both  of  reason  and  religion.  If  pelled,  have  been  equally  unsuccess- 
this  is  not  exactly  your  notion  of  the  ful  in  diminishing  their  influence 
matter,  it  is  plain  enough,  at  least,  with  ie  punishments  of  judicial  au- 
that  you  have  got  possessed  by  some  thority,  and  the  anathemas  of  your 
other,  not  much  less  extraordinary,  men  of  intelligence,  and  the  pounds, 
Some  time  about  the  close  of  the  year  shillings,  and  pence,  of  those  who 
1815,  according  to  you,  a  sudden  possess  neither  the  one  attribute  nw 
and  complete  perversion  of  the  cha-  the  other.  Now,  really,  I  must  be 
racter  of  the  people  of  England  was  excused  for  saying,  that  all  Ais, 
eflTected  by  the  dissemination  among  standing  unexplained  and  unqualified 
them  of  a  few  dozen  political  pam-  as  it  does,  is  what  I,  for  one,  cannot 
phlets,  there  being  nothing  else  what-  exactly  undertake  to  digest.  It  may 
ever  in  the  circumstances  of  that  par-  be  a  very  splendid  poetical  conce^ 
ticular  period  which  could  have  as-  tion  ;  hut,  in  plain  prose,  it 
sisted  in  accomplishing  the  miracle,  somewhat  extravagant  and  incredi- 
Not  only  so,  but  the  moral  distem-  ble.  Why,  fines  and  imprisonments 
per,  it  would  seem,  with  which  we  may  be  very  preposterous  apphca- 
were  inoculated  in  this  singular  man-  tions,  to  he  sure,  for  curing  a 
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auxiliaries  for  the  cause  of  Christian¬ 
ity  to  ally  itself  withal ;  and  the 
indicting  and  sentencing,  therefore, 
which  has  been  so  very  busily  at 
work,  has  undoubtedly  had  consider¬ 
able  effect  in  propagating  the  very 
evil  which  it  was  perhaps  intended 
to  check  ;  but  the  Press,  at  least,  is 
as  available  to  the  advocates  of  one 
side  of  the  question,  as  to  those  of 
the  other ;  and  men  are  surely  not 
80  perversely  in  love  with  bad  logic, 
as  that  they  should  all,  or  a  great 
majority  of  them,  prefer  it,  without 
any  temptation,  to  its  opposite.  There 
is  only,  I  suspect,  one  conclusion  to 
which  sensible  and  unprejudiced 
men  will  be  disposed  to  come  in  the 
circumstances  of  the  case,  namely, 
that  of  the  publications  which  you 
have  thought  proper  to  characterize 
so  sweepingly  by  the  epithet  libel¬ 
lous  ;  a  very  large  proportion,  how¬ 
ever  disagreeable  to  you  and  your 
friends,  may  not  have  been,  on  that 
account,  the  less  deserving  of  atten¬ 
tion  and  confidence  from  the  more 
independent  part  of  the  community ; 
and  that  such  of  them  as  may  have 
been  really  objectionable,  must,  if 
they  did  any  injury  worth  speaking 
of  at  all,  have  derived  their  most  ef¬ 
fectual  strength  from  the  unfortu¬ 
nate  political  circumstances  of  the 
times,  and  especially  from  those 
measures  of  an  obstinate  and  inca¬ 
pable  administration,  already  enu¬ 
merated,  which  have  done  so  much, 
both  to  multiply  the  enemies  of  the 
Constitution,  and  to  alarm  and  dis¬ 
gust  its  friends.  It  were  a  libel  upon 
reason  and  religion  themselves,  as 
well  as  upon  human  nature,  to  sup¬ 
pose  any  thing  else. 

Discrediting  and  denying,  then, 
as  I  am  compelled  to  do,  your  whole 
theory  upon  this  subject,  in  as  far  as 
it  involves  the  notion  of  a  change  in 
the  national  character,  occasioned 
either  by  the  influence  of  libellous 
publications,  or  by  any  other  cause, 

I  shall  take  the  liberty,  in  jotting 
down  the  few  remarks  I  intend  to  of¬ 
fer  upon  the  remainder  of  your  effu¬ 
sion,  to  overlook  any  connection 
which  it  may  be  intended  to  have 
with  the  portion  already  discussed, 
and  consider  it  simply  u^n  its  own 
merits,  as  a  separate  and  indepcnd- 
ant  speculation.  It  consists  princi¬ 
pally  of  an  attempt  to  shew,  that. 
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whatever  success  has  of  late  years  at- 
tendeil  the  publication  of  seditious 
and  blasphemous  libels,  has  arisen 
entirely  from  the  conduct  pursued, 
and  the  doctrines  advanced  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  this  subject,  by  the  Opposi¬ 
tion  party  in  Parliament ;  and  with¬ 
out  indulging  in  any  farther  contro¬ 
versy  about  the  amount  of  that  suc¬ 
cess,  I  shall  merely  endeavour,  as 
briefly  as  1  can,  to  expose  the  absur¬ 
dity  of  the  argument  by  which  you 
pretend  to  trace  and  assign  its  cause. 
With  the  reasons  which  you  give  for 
engaging  in  the  investigation  of  this 
matter  at  the  present  moment,  I  have 
nothing  to  do,  except  to  remark,  that 
the  first,  in  which  you  talk  of  the 
likelihood  that  the  calm  the  nation 
at  present  enjoys  may  be  broken  by 
the  next  season  of  scarcity  or  manu¬ 
facturing  distress,  is  in  direct  con¬ 
tradiction  to  one  of  your  own  funda¬ 
mental  positions  already  laid  down, 
and,  in  fact,  involves  an  acknow¬ 
ledgment  that  all  your  previous  as¬ 
sertions  about  the  unassisted  influ¬ 
ence  df  libellous  publications,  in 
disturbing  the  tranquillity  of  the 
country,  were  quite  extravagant  and 
unfounded  ;  and  that  the  second,  in 
as  far  as  it  is  intelligible,  (for  there 
is  a  good  deal  of  your  rumbling  rhe- 
torick  about  the  **  gigantic  sect  of 
the  anarchists,’*  and  other  such  terri¬ 
fic  imaginations,  which  I  certainly 
do  not  profess  to  comprehend,)  if  it 
does  not  contain  any  thing  particu¬ 
larly  applicable  to  the  point  in  band, 
is  at  least  valuable,  as  a  pretty  fair 
specimen  of  the  candour,  liberality, 
and  correctness  we  are  to  expect  in 
the  sequel.  I  am  sorry  I  cannot  join 
with  you  in  your  decorous  expres¬ 
sions  of  regret,  that  “  the  represen¬ 
tative  Governments  which  have  been 
lately  established,  have  each  of  them 
what  is  called  an  Opposition,**  and 
that  “  the  Press  has,  in  France,  be¬ 
come  comparatively  free  ;  nor  so 
much  as  understand  your  meaning, 
when  you  assert,  that  the  same 
**  mighty  engine  riots  in  this  coun¬ 
try  in  uncircumscribed  licentious¬ 
ness,  and  in  some  other  nations  pub¬ 
lishes  scarcely  any  thing  that  is  nrt 
directed  against  the  best  interests  ot 
mankind.*^  The  (dominions  of  their 
enlightened  MaiestieB  of  Prusria  and 
Austria  are  surely  not  the  regions 
of  the  earth  to  which  this  last  de- 
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scription  is  meant  to  apply  ;  although 
that  explanation^  to  be  sure,  would 
give  it  a  meaning  which  most  people 
would  be  ready  enough  both  to  un¬ 
derstand  and  assent  to.  As  for  your 
third  and  last  reason,  founded,  as  it 
is,  upon  the  determination  which,  it 
seems,  you  and  your  friends  have  re¬ 
cently  adopted,  to  act  no  longer  on 
the  defensive,  but  to  carry  the  war 
into  the  camp  of  the  enemy,*'  I  can 
only  say,  that  I  believe  none  of  those 
to  whom  it  is  addressed  will  feel  at 
all  alarmed,  either  by  the  martial 
phraseology  in  which  it  is  couched, 
or  by  the  recollection  of  the  Bulls, 
Beacons,  and  other  abortions  of  Tory 
blackguardism,  whether  rotting  in 
their  infamy  above  ground  or  be¬ 
neath,  which  it  is  intended  to  sug¬ 
gest. 

To  enter,  however,  upon  more  im¬ 
portant  matters:  in  my  preceding 
observations,  I  have  had  abundant 
occasion  to  expose  your  miserable  in¬ 
efficiency  as  a  reasoner,  as  well  as  to 
remark  the  singular  mixture  of  pre¬ 
judice  and  simplicity  by  which  you 
appear  to  be  guided  in  the  selection 
and  statement  of  the  facts  upon 
which  your  reasonings  are  founded. 
These,  however,  are  insignificant 
charges,  compared  to  those  which  I 
felt  myself  compelled  to  make  with 
reference  to  the  remaining  part  of 
your  effusion.  The  argument  to  the 
consideration  of  which  I  am  now 
about  to  proceed,  is  certainly  quite 
as  inconclusive  and  absurd  as  any 
of  those  which  have  been  already 
examined,  and  the  references  which 
you  make  in  the  course  of  it,  to  mat¬ 
ters  of  fact,  are  as  incorrect  and  per¬ 
verse  as  usual ;  but  your  unfairness, 
both  of  statement  and  inference, 
which,  as  formerly  displayed,  might 
perhaps  have  been  regarded,  by  a 
slight  stretch  of  charity,  as  nothing 
worse  than  the  result  of  ignorance 
and  credulity,  is  now  accompanied 
mth  so  many  incontestible  indica- 
tiofis  of  a  baa  heart,  that  it  will  be 
iiopossible,  1  am  afraid,  any  longer 
.to  admit  its  claim  to  so  favourable  a 
construction.  1  pledge  myself,  be¬ 
fore  I  have  done  with  thm.portion 
af  your*' lucubradons,  to  do  more 
lhaa  demolish  the  feeble  and  un- 
iimrkawd  fabric  to  which  you  have 
given  something  bke  the  shape,  at 
hast,  of  an  argument.  1  witf  con¬ 


vict  you  of  a  few  offences  of  an  infi¬ 
nitely  more  discreditable  complexion 
than  bad  logic.  1  will  prove  you 
to  be  addicted  to  a  system  of  ran¬ 
dom  asseveration,  which  leads  you, 
whenever  your  aigument  requires  it, 
to  assume  as  true,  what,  to  speak  in 
the  mildest  terms,  it  is  impossible 
you  can  have  ascertained.  1  will 
prove  you  to  be  uniformly  guilty  of 
the  grossest  and  most  despicable  il- 
liberality  in  your  interpretation  of 
the  motives  of  those  who  differ  from 
you  in  their  political  professions  and 
conduct.  I  will  prove  you  to  be  a 
disbeliever  and  condemner  of  all  gene¬ 
rous  or  ennobling  views  of  human  na> 
ture.  I  will  prove  you  to  be  a  busy 
scatterer  of  calumnies,  which  a  high- 
minded  man  would  not  have  so  much 
as  listened  to.  1  will  prove  you  to  be 
as  coarse  and  brutal  in  the  expres¬ 
sion  of  your  sentiments,  as  you  are 
uncandid,  intolerant,  and  unscru¬ 
pulous  in  the  formation  of  them. 
Lastly,  I  will  prove  you  to  be  a  bi- 
gotted  hater  of  whatever  breathes  the 
spirit,  or  bears  the  name  of  Liberty, 
the  friend  and  eulogist  of  despots, 
and  the  ready  defender  of  whatever 
tends  to  abridge  the  rights  of  man¬ 
kind.  I  will  prove  all  these  charges 
by  quotations  from,  or  references  to, 
our  own  recorded  exposition  of  your 
your  opinions. 

You  commence  ■  your  attack,  it 
must  be  confessed,  with  a  sufficiently 
frank  and  intrepid  disregard  of  cere¬ 
mony,  when  you  describe  a  Tarlia- 
mentary  Opposition  in  general,  as  a 
political  body,  which,  continually 
coming  in  contact  with  the  interests 
of  the  nation,  invariably  regards 
them  as  secondary  to  its  own  and 
inform  us  afterwards,  in  the  same 
downright  and  comprehensive  style 
of  assertion,  that  **  it  daily  resorts  to 
every  imaginable  artifice  to  strength¬ 
en  its  interest,  and  promote  the  dis¬ 
missal  of  its  opponents,**  and  is, 
fact,  in  the  constant  habit  of  “ 
sailing  the  Ministry,  only  because  it 
is  the  Ministry.*’  Tliis  is  a  sample 
of  the  sort  of  thing  which  we  must 
be  contented,  it  seems,  to  accept 
as  fair,  moderate,  and  gentlemanly 
writing,  when  it  comes  from  a  pso 
in  the  pay  of  Mr  Gifibrd,  or  the 
vernment.  What  would  be  said  oi  • 
wriSsr  on  the  unprivileged  side  of  tn« 
question,  who  should  audaciously  a§- 
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})ire  to  imitate  this  free  and  easy  fa¬ 
shion  of  discussing  tlie  character  of 
his  political  antagonists.  Suppose 
some  unfortunate  W^hig,  in  the  ar¬ 
dour  of  his  opposition  against  the 
existing  administration,  should  be  so 
far  left  to  himself,  as  to  be  induced 
to  aver,  without  qualification,  that 
every  Ministry  is  in  fact  nothing  bet¬ 
ter  than  a  public  enemy,  advanta¬ 
geously  posted  for  the  purposes  of 
plunder  and  delusion,  and  that  all 
who  support  or  approve  its  measures 
may  be  divided,  by  a  very  simple 
classification,  into  a  majority  of 
knaves,  and  a  minority  of  fools. 
Why,  if  any  thing  of  this  kind  were  to 
happen,  we  should  never  hear  enough 
about  the  withering  influence  of  Jiic- 
tion,  and  the  iUiberality  of  what  are 
called  liberal  politics ^  and  the  other 
commodious  texts  upon  which  the 
Editor  of  the  Courier  is  in  the  habit 
of  exercising  his  gift,  whenever  there 
is  nothing  in  the  last  arrivals  from 
Paris  to  make  the  exposition  of  a 
new  set  of  principles  expedient.  But 
the  most  provoking  thing  of  all  is, 
that,  indefensible  and  intolerable  as 
this  dashing  species  of  rhetorick 
would  be  considered  any  where  else, 
even  if  offered  as  mere  declamation 
or  invective,  it  is  absolutely  present¬ 
ed  to  us,  in  the  Quarterly  Review,  as 
so  much  sober  reasoning,  and  we  are 
compelled  to  accept  of  it  as  the  in¬ 
troductory  demonstration  of  a  long 
and  elaborate  induction.  It  is  cer¬ 
tainly  a  demonstration  which,  it 
must  be  admitted,  has  at  least  the 
merit  of  being  unanswerable  ;  and  if 
this,  in  the  present  instance,  be 
somewhat  like  the  security  of  Juve¬ 
nal’s  vacuus  viator,  a  property  of  a 
negative,  rather  than  a  positive  de¬ 
scription,  it  is  to  be  hoped  tliat  no¬ 
body  will  think  the  less  of  it  on  ac¬ 
count  of  so  very  trivial  a  peculiarity. 

Having  assumed  your  first  pcei- 
tion  in  this  brilliant  and  effective 
style,  you  go  on,  in  the  second  place, 
after  merely  remarking,  as  y^ou  pass, 
that  the  public  voice  is,  in  this  coun¬ 
try,.  the  chief  arbiter  of  power,  to 
discuss  the  nature  and  character  of 
the  daily  Press,  as  being,  in  your 
judgnoent,  the  principal  instrument 
by  which  the  public  opinion  is  de¬ 
termined.  If  the  fact  be  really  so, 
it  is  undoubtedly  a  very  deplorable 
•ne  ^  for,  at  present,  according  to 


you,  the  occupation  of  the  Priss  of 
England,  so  far  as  the  public  prints 
are  concerned,  is  neither  more  nor  less 
than  “  to  do  every  thing  that  honour 
and  honesty  shrink  from.”  ’i'here  is 
no  mincing  of  matters  here  certainly ; 
and,  in  truth,  when  a  man  has  a 
l)oint  to  gain,  either  sword  in  band 
or  ])en  in  hand,  there  is  nothing  like 
dealing  about  him  with  a  little  vi¬ 
gour.  This  manifestly  seems  to  be, 
at  all  events,  your  mode  of  going  to 
work ;  your  main  concern  is  to  make 
your  assertions  as  emphatic  as  {)os8i- 
ble ;  and  as  for  any  scruples  about 
their  correctness,  and  so  forth,  why, 
ou  wisely  leave  them  to  those  who 
ave  nothing  more  im^iortant  to  at¬ 
tend  to.  And  thus  you  establisli 
your  argument,  if  not  to  tlie  entire  sa¬ 
tisfaction  of  your  readers,  at  least  as 
completely  as  it  is  possible  for  such 
an  argument  to  be  established.  Our 
newspapers,  say  you,  originate  with 
our  political  parties ;  but  these  news¬ 
papers  are  themselves  libellous,  and 
their  conductors  necessarily  licen¬ 
tious  ;  **  from  this,  and  this  alone, 
springs  the  clamour  which  is  raised 
by  them,  whenever  libels  are  prose¬ 
cuted  ;  and  hence  the  impunity  with 
w'hich  libels  are  circulated,  and  all 
the  long  et  cetera  of  its  accompany¬ 
ing  evils.” 

Our  newspapers,  it  seems,  are  ne¬ 
cessarily  libellous  ;  but  then,  “  the 
libels  circulated  by  the  Ministerial 
prints  must  be  altogether  <lifferent 
from  (meaning  much  more  harmless 
than)  those  circulated  by  the  Opposi¬ 
tion  ones  and  for  this  very  sapient 
reason,  that  “  they  cannot  support 
the  Ministry,  without  supporting  the 
Constitution,  the  laws,  religion,  and 
social  order.”  Of  a  truth,  some  jhjo- 
ple  have  got  an  assortment  of  marvel¬ 
ously  enlightened  notions  about  the 
Constitution,  the  laws,  religion,  and 
social  order.  According  to  the  cur¬ 
rent  philosophy  in  certain  circles,  the 
venerable  personages  so  much  talked 
of  under  these  four  names,  are,  with 
reverence  be  it  spoken,  a  set  of  as 
unstable  and  capricious  old  gentle¬ 
men  as  ever  pestered  their  nurses, 
and  made  themselves  ridiculous  by 
their  ever-shifting  humours  and  fan¬ 
tasies.  They  have  absolutely  no 
more  constancy  or  fixedness  about 
them,  than  so  many  well-oiled  wea¬ 
thercocks.  The  Constitution !— -why, 
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to  change  the  gender  of  the  meta-  as  for  the  cause  of  social  order, 
phor,  it  has  been  successively  the  as  these  people  employ  the  phrase* 
kept-mistress  of  all  the  ruling  fac-  why,  it  was  the  cause  of  King  John 
tions,  from  the  Revolution  down-  before  the  meeting  at  Runnymede, 
wards,  to  say  nothing  of  its  occa-  and  of  King  James  before  the  Re vo- 
sional  services  under  the  earlier  his-  lution,  and  always  will  be,  as  it  has 
tory  of  the  Monarchy.  It  allowed  always  been,  the  cause  of  the  King 
itself  to  be  transferred  from  the  pos-  or  the  Tyrant,  who  may  happen  to 
session  of  the  Whigs  under  King  fill  the  throne, — andnothingmore.lt 
William,  to  that  of  the  l^'ories  under  is  an  idle  mockery,  therefore,  to  tell 
Queen  Anne,  with  all  the  grace  and  us  that  the  public  prints,  in  the  inte- 
good-humour  imaginable  ;  it  wore  rest  of  the  Ministry,  must  at  all  times 
one  sort  of  countenance  during  the  be  necessarily  the  supporters  of  the 
reign  of  George  II.,  and  threw  it  Constitution,  the  laws,  religion,  and 
aside  for  another,  without  either  social  order.  The  proposition  either 
shame  or  reluctance,  to  suit  a  new  asserts  nothing  at  all,  or  it  .asserts  a 
connection,  shortly  after  the  accession  great  deal  which  is  palpably  untrue, 
of  his  successor  ;  it  was  keenly  at-  If  the  words  are  used  in  any  higher 
tached  to  Reform  with  the  Mr  Pitt  sense  than  that  which  has  just  been 
of  1782,  and  as  keenly  opposed  to  it  explained,  the  Opposition  journals 
with  the  Mr  Pitt  of  1793  ;  it  was  a  are  at  least  just  as  likely  as  the  Mi- 
cold-blooded,  continental,  slavish-  nisterial  ones  to  be  entitled  to  the 
hearted  Constitution,  under  my  Lord  credit  of  supporting  the  cause  de- 
Castlereagh  ;  and  has  been  hitherto  scribed  by  tnem.  The  majority, 
very  nearly  as  bad,  except  by  fits  at  least,  of  the  measures  of  the  Minis¬ 
and  starts,  under  our  present  har-  try,**  say  you,  are  intended  to  be- 
monious  and  effective  cabinet.  To  nefit  the  nation.**  This  is  a  favourite 
support  the  Constitution,  in  short,  aphorism,  I  am  aware,  with  all  such 
according  to  the  phraseology  of  these  of  your  thick-and-thin  worshippers 
accurate  talkers,  means,  and  has  al-  of  tne  powers  that  be,  as  are  weak 
ways  meant,  nothing  more,  than  to  enough  to  pretend  to  any  thing  like 
be  ready  to  repeat  all  the  dicta,  and  a  conscience.  They  delight  to  wrap 
laud  all  the  measures  of  his  Majesty's  themselves  up,  in  this  comfortable 
servants  for  the  time  being ;  and  the  theoretical  generality,  from  the  recol- 
truly  Constitutional  man,  in  their  lection  of  whatever  individual  follies 
estimation,  is  the  quick-sighted  and  or  crimes  they  may  have  found  it  ne- 
dexterous  politician,  who  can  enter,  cessary  to  sanction  in  the  course  oi 
whenever  he  finds  it  convenient,  into  their  practice.  And,  in  truth,  if  it 
a  new  set  of  opinions,  with  the  same  could  be  satisfactorily  established, 
facility  with  which  other  men  can  that  every  acting  Minispy  mustj 
put  on  a  new  suit  of  clothes,  and  from  its  very  nature,  be  in  general 
who  never  suffers  the  line  of  his  con-  right  in  the  measures  it  pursues,  as 
duct  and  conversation  to  differ  by  it  would  follow,  of  course,  that  its 
the  minutest  shade,  from  that  of  the  opponents  must  be  almost  always 
ascendant  luminary  of  the  day,  any  wrong,  it  would  undoubtedly  be  the 
more  than  if  the  one  were  merely  a  policy  of  all  honest  and  prudent  mer 
reflection  from  the  other.  And  so  to  endeavour  to  support  it  in 
with  the  laws,  reli^on,  and  social  in  spite  of  the  few  errors  into  whicl 
order.  With  the  individuals  in  ques-  it 'might  occasionaUy  run,---upon  the 
tion,  all  these  words  are  merely  so  sound  and  salutary  principle  whicl 
iMiiy  cant  terms,  with  something  of  „  bear  those  ills  we  have 

a  sedemn  and  imposing  sound .  To  ^  ^  others  which  we  know  not  qC 

support  the  laws,  meant,  only  a  few  ^  , 

generations  ago,  to  vindicate  and  ap-  But  it  is  impossible ’to  establisn  a  3 
plaud  the  injustice  of  Judge  Jeffries,  thing  of  the  kind.  I  do  not  stop 
To  support  religion,  means,  at  the  debate  with  you  about  the  nece^ 
present  day,  among  a  great  variety  of  intentions  of  every  possible  aam  _ 
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be,  in  effect y  (which  is  the  only  point 
worth  attending  to,)  more  detrimen¬ 
tal  to  the  interests,  and  derogatory  to 
the  honour,  of  the  people  whom  they 
pretend  to  serve.  Their  inattention. 
It  may  be  from  mistaken  views,  to 
all  the  most  important  concerns  of 
their  situation,  may  be  so  flagrant, 
and  so  persevering,  or  their  incapaci¬ 
ty  may  be  so  lamentably  injurious, 
or  the  principles  by  the  guidance 
of  which  they  conduct  themselves 
may,  without  being  absolutely  the 
result  of  any  thing  like  a  determi¬ 
nation  to  degrade  or  ruin  their  coun¬ 
try,  be  nevertheless  so  utterly  vicious 
in  their  nature,  and  so  destructive  in 
their  tendency,  that  it  were  a  species 
of  criminal  insanity  to  permit  them 
to  remain  at  the  helm  of  affairs.  It 
is  the  duty  of  all  true  patriots  to  unite 
in  opposition  to  every  such  mischiev¬ 
ous  administration,  whatever  be  the 
purity  of  intention  in  which  its  mea¬ 
sures  originate.  Of  what  importance 
is  it  to  tell  us,  that  the  Minister  is 
nothing  worse  than  weak  or  misled, 
when  the  whole  empire  is  paying  for, 
or  suflering  under,  and  all  the  rest 
of  Europe  laughing  at,  his  blunders  ? 

I  am  now  come  to  the  character 
you  are  pleased,  with  so  much  libera¬ 
lity  of  abuse,  to  bestow  ujwn  the  ex¬ 
isting  Opposition ;  and  in  quoting  a 
few  sentences  from  the  frantic  invec¬ 
tive  in  which  you  indulge  under  this 
head,  I  shall  have  a  further  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  illustrating,  according  to 
the  pledge  1  have  given  above,  the 
very  gentlemanly  and  charitable 
manner  in  which  you  advocate  your 
peculiar  opinions.  What  dow  the 
reader  think  of  such  pithy  writing  as 
the  following  ?  The  nation  has,  for 
some  time,  had  a  Whig  Opposition, 
placed  in  such  circumstances,  and 
formed  of  such  men,  as  have  been  ex¬ 
actly  calculated  to  make  it  produw 
the  very  utmost  measure  of  public 
calamity/*  An  Opposition  of  this  de¬ 
scription  had  been  denominated,  by 
the  bye,  in  a  preceding  ^ntence,  **  a 
base,  unprincipled,  patricidal  faction,** 
by  a  somewhat  more  brief,  though 
certainly  not  less  energetic  burst  of 
moral  eloquence.  The  Whigs, 
moreover,  we  are  told  by  this  very 
clever,  as  well  as  liberal-minded  per¬ 
son,  a  few  sentences  afterwards, 

“  have '  become  men  of  slender  talents 
and  pliant  honesty ;  all  whose  talents 


were  above  those  of  the  third  class 
have  been  removed  from  their  ranks, 
and,  if  they  have  been  replaced  at 
all,  it  has  been  by  men  of  the  most 
common-place  intellects,  and  the 
most  questionable  principles.**  Again 
they  are  described,  a  little  way  down, 
after  the  same  decorous  fashion,  as 
men  greedy  of  office,  of  violent 
passions,  desperate  hopes,  and  ques¬ 
tionable  honesty  ;**  and  of  the  party 
to  which  they  l^long  it  is  sweeping- 
ly  remarked,  that  “  it  is  formed  for 
the  purpose  of  opposing,  indiscrimi¬ 
nately,  all  the  measures  of  the  Mi¬ 
nisters,  without  any  reference  to  their 
merits,  and  of  driving  them  from 
their  office,  however  disastrous  the 
consequences  may  prove  to  the  na¬ 
tion.**  “It  struggles,**  it  is  added, 
“  not  for  the  good  of  the  country,  but 
for  personal  profit  and  aggrandize¬ 
ment  at  the  public  cost.*'  This  is 
the  correct  and  cautious  language  of 
your  champion  of  religion,  and  eulo¬ 
gist  of  social  order, — of  your  courtly 
enemy  of  plebeian  rudeness,  and  re¬ 
volutionary  extravagance, — of  your 
sensitive  abhorrer  of  all  libels,  public 
and  private,  and  dignified  and  con¬ 
sistent  reprover  of  the  misdemeanours 
of  a  licentious  Press.  It  is,  it  must 
be  confessed,  particularly  disinterest¬ 
ed  in  you  to  endeavour  to  compen¬ 
sate,  in  this  way,  for  the  weakness  of 
your  arguments,  by  affording  so  very 
disgusting  an  exhibition,  in  your  own 
practice,  of  the  vices  against  which 
you  preach.  You  are  disposed,  you 
say,  to  praise  the  Revolution  of  1688 
as  highly  as  any  body,  but  for  a  rea¬ 
son  of  your  own.  It  was  a  measure, 
it  seems,  “  of  defence,  and  not  of  ag¬ 
gression,  of  preservation,  and  not  of 
change.**  If  this  be  really  the  ima¬ 
gined  peculiarity  which  has  procured 
for  it  the  meed  of  your  approval,  1 
am  afraid  its  pretensions  to  that  ho¬ 
nour  will  hardly  stand  a  very  strict 
examination.  A  measure  of  defence 
and  preservation  it  undoubtedly  was; 
but  to  assert  that  it  was  not  a  mea¬ 
sure  of  change  and  aggressi^  too, 
amounts  really  to  such  an  aristocra¬ 
tic  defiance  of  the  evidence  of  facts, 
as  neither  to  deserve  nor  admit  of  an 
answer.  I  deny,  also,  your  other  as¬ 
sertion,.  that  this  memorable  event 
“  formed  a  precedent  of  a  dangerous 
nature.*’  Perhaps  the  very  first  of 
the  benefits  which  it  brought  along 
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with  it,  was  the  noble  precedent  volutionary  movements  are  reproba- 
which  it  established.  Without,  in  ted,  and  held  in  detestation.  In  or- 
the  slightest  degree,  under-rating  its  der  to  make  out  this  very  simple  and 
other  blessings,  it  may  be  fairly  as-  conclusive  proposition,  nothing  more 
serted,  that  the  better  part  of  their  is  deemed  necessary  than  to  hazard  a 
value  consisteil  in  their  being  asso-  few  bold  assertions  about  the  matter, 
ciated  with, and  indeed  founded  upon,  as  usual,  without  any  very  scrupu- 
the  recognition  of  the  principle  which  lous  respect  for  the  evidence  of  the 
admits  the  right  of  subjects  to  change,  facts  to  which  they  allude.  The 
whenever  it  may  seem  to  them  expe-  people,  for  instance,  on  that  occasion, 
dient,  the  form  of  the  government  proceeded,  to  be  sure,  to  adjust  their 
under  which  they  live.  4  state  the  dislocated  government,  without  ask- 
matter  in  these  broad  and  unqualified  ing,  or  waiting  for  the  concurrence 
terms,  because  I  am  quite  unable  to  of  its  established  head  ;  but  then  Mr 
discern  those  delicate  lines  of  dis-  Burke  has  told  us,  that  no  nation  can 
tinction,  which  some  nice  speculators  do  a  thing  of  this  kind  more  than 
pretend  to  trace  between  certain  mea-  once,  and  that  our  ancestors,  there- 
sures  actually  pursued  by  our  ances-  fore,  by  availing  themselves  of  their 
tors  at  the  period  of  the  Revolution,  singular  privilege,  at  the  period  in 
and  certain  others,  sanctioned,  seem-  question,  did  virtually, — that,  1  think, 
ingly,  by  the  same  principles  which,  is  his  expression, — preclude  their  pos- 
from  a  regard  to  expediency,  were  terity  from  the  repetition  of  any  thing 
not  resorted  to.  It  is  the  practice,  similar, forall  succeeding  generations, 
of  course,  now-a-days,  for  every  body  In  the  same,  or  a  similar  manner,  are 
to  pretend  to  admire  the  Constitu-  these  ingeniouscasuistsin  the  habit  of 
tion  as  established  at  the  Revolution;  dealing  with  all  the  other  difKculties 
and  none  are  more  prolix  in  their  pro-  of  the  subject ;  till  at  last,  by  certain 
fessions,  or  more  obstreperous  with  occult  processes  of  ratiocination,  they 
their  huzzas,  upon  this  subject,  than  contrive  to  strip,  what  has  been  hi- 
the  sworn  and  unrelenting  enemies  therto  very  erroneously  denominated 
of  all  other  revolutions,  and  the  a  Revolution,  of  every  thing  about  it 
admirers  and  defenders  of  all  exist-  of  a  Revolutionary  character.  Even 
ing  unregenerated  despotisms.  These  when  you  press  upon  them  the  awk- 
very  consistent  persons  are,  it  may  ward  circumstance  of  the  dethrone- 
be  supposed,  not  a  little  puzzled  oc-  raent  of  the  Monarch,  and  the  disin- 
casionally,  to  reconcile  the  several  ar-  heritance  of  his  family,  you  find  them 
tides  of  their  motley  creed,  and  to  abundantly  supplied  with  a  variety 
remove  the  unpleasant  suspicion  of  commodious  expedients  in  which 
which  a  censorious  world  is  somewhat  to  take  refuge.  They  will  tell  you, 
apt  to  entertain,  that  the  plaudits  for  example,  that  King  James  never 
which  they  lavish  upon  the  Revolu-  was  dethroned  at  all ;  that,  properly 
tionary  government  under  which  they  speaking, heonly  abdicated  the  throne; 
live,  do  not  originate  exactly  in  those  as  if  a  man,  who  has  been  compelled 
purely  patriotic  motives  to  which  to  abandon  a  certain  valuable  pos- 
they  are  so  fond  of  referring  them  ;  session,  will  account  himself  much 
but  are  bestowed  rather  because  it  the  better  off  in  his  misfortune,  for 
wotild  not  accoT’d  with  their  interests  having  a  long  Latin  law-term  appro- 
to  withhold  them,  than  because,  they  printed  to  his  use,  instead  some 
actually  approve  in  their  hearts,  of  vulgar  English  monosyllables.'  Ur, 
what  they  so  vociferously  panegyrize,  if  this  Is  not  sufficiently  satisfac- 
Among  other  expedients  to  which  tory,  they  will  just  speak  out  at  onc^ 
they  are  in  the  habit  of  having  re-  and  assert,  that  the  principle  which 
course,  for  the  vindication  of  their  con-  sanctioned  the  dethroning  of  the  Mo- 
sistency,  is  the  one  to  which  you,  1  narch,  if  any  thing  of  the  kind  actu- 
obierve,  have  lent  the  aid  of  your  able  ally  took  place,  was,  to  use  your  own 
gpoose-quill.  It  consists  merely  in  language,  **  of  all  the  principle*  of 
a  very  modest  attempt  to  persuade  that  period  the  only  one  which  was 
m  that  the  Revolution  of  1688  was,  of  doubtful  truth.”  As  if  this  were 
in  fact,  hardly  a  Revolution  at  all,  not  the  very  principle,  not  to  have 
and  ^at  therefore  those  only  are  its  acted  upon  which  would  have  ren- 
gmuine  admirers,  by  whom  all  re-  *  dcred  every  thing  else  that  wss  ex- 


mat  me  ivevo-  alter  mat  lair  sky  was  overcast,  to 
lution  was  a  pie^  of  outrageous  cri-  adhere  to  their  principles,  in  spite  of 
minality  altogether,  in  its  origin,  its  evil  times  and  evil  tongues, — as  con- 
progress,  and  its  consummation.  deinned  they  will  be,  by  all  the  cold- 
If  the  crime,  therefore,  which  you  blooded  crew  who  acknowledge  no 
charge  against  the  members  of  the  other  test  of  the  value  of  any  prin- 
present^  Opposition  be  merely  their  ciples,  except  the  profit  to  be  made 
veneration  for  the  Revolution  of  by  professing  them ;  let  them,  at  least, 
1688,  not  only  as  having  been  a  be  judged  candidly  and  dispassion- 
'measure  of  great  practical  benefit  at  ately  upon  the  evidence  of  facts,  by 
the  time,  but  as  likewise  afibrding  minds  capable  of  dissenting  from  an 
an^  invaluable  precedent  for  the  opinion,  without  questioning  the  ho- 
^idance  and  the  warning  of  poste-  nestvof  those  who  hold  it.  They  are  in 
rity,  the  imputation  is  one  in  which  the  habit  of  praising  Revolutions,  you 
they  are  well  entitled  to  glory,  as  assert,  merely  as  such,  without  either 
equally  honourable  to  the  consisten-  inquiring  or  caring  whether  the  Go- 
cy  and  the  moral  purity  of  the  faith  vernments  overturned  by  them  may 
to  which  they  are  attached.  I  have  or  may  not  have  deserved  their  fate, 
not  left  myself  space  to  pursue  you  The  best,  and  indeed  the  only  way  of 
at  much  length,  through  your  stric-  proving  such  an  accusation  as  this,  if 
tures  upon  their  conduct,  in  refer-  nonsense  so  palpable  merits  any  other 
ence  to  certain  more  recent  events  of  treatment  than  instant  and  indicant 
a  similar  character,  nor  is  it  at  all  rejection,  would  be,  one  should  think, 
necessary  that  I  should.  The  frothy  to  produce  at  least  one  instance  in 
farrago  of  assertion  and  declamation  which  something  like  what  is  alleged 
which  you  pour  forth  upon  this  sub-  has  actually  and  undeniably  taken 
ject  is  fortunately  very  nearly  as  im-  place.  But,  instead  of  any  thing  of 
potent  as  it  is  rancorous.  It  affords^  this  kind,  which  would  have  set  the 
nowever,  one  or  two  admirable  spe.  question  at  rest  at  once,  all  we  have 
cimens  of  the  despicable  and  disgust-  from  you,  is  a  reference  to  the  irre- 
ing  vulgarity  with  which  you  are  in  levant  cases  of  France,  Spain,  Por- 
the  habit  of  talking  of  the  motives  tugal,  Naples,  and  Piedmont.  There 
•of  your  political  opponents.  The  is  not  one  of  these  countries,  surely, 
Whigs,  you  are,  for  instance,  weak  in  which  any  body  will  pretend  to 
enough  to  believe,  or  at  least  wicked  say  that  the  Government  did  not  im- 
enough  to  assert,  were  induced  to  periously  demand  a  radical  and  com- 
embrace  the  principles  of  the  French  prehensive  reformation,  whatever  dif- 
Revolution,  ^'through  party  inter-  ference  of  opinion  may  exist  as  to 
est,'*  although  they  perceived,**  the  period  selected,  and  the  method 
you  elegantly  add,  that  the  new  adopted  for  effecting  it.  The  appro- 
opinions  were  but  varapings  up  of  bation,  therefore,  with  which  the 
dead  old  sophisms  and  falsehoods.**  Whigs  have  regarded  the  Revolu- 
I  reply,  witnout  hesitation,  to  this  tions  which  have  recently  taken  place, 
wretched  piece  of  drivelling,  that  the  or  been  attempted,  in^  these  particu- 
charge  which  it  contains  is  as  ab-  lar  countries,  is  not,  in  the  ilighlest 
turd  and  incredible  as  it  is  incapa-  degree,  corrolwrative  of 
ble  of  being  substantiated,  although  tion.  You  might  just  as  wm  take  it 
it  were  true.  It  is  a  charge  ad-  into  your  head  to  revile  the  Judget  as 
vanced  without  proof,  'and  in  spite  a  crew  of  blood-thirsty,  iron-hearU^ 
of  probability— a  charge  such  as  no  monsters,  r^ardless  of  human  tuf- 
man  whatever  is  entitled,  and,  as  I  fering,  and  desperately  partial  to 
should  have  imagined,  before  peru-  hanging  for  its  own  dw  » 
sing  your  pages,  no  man  pretending  and  remark,  m  confirmation  ot  tne 
to  the  rant  of  a  gentleman  would  charge,  that  not  mainr  weelw  ago,  on 
have  descended  to  make  against  a-  a  certain  circuit,  no  fewer  tbra  thiw 
nother.  If  the  Whigs  are  to  be  poor  wretchw  were  sentenced  to  the 
condemned  for  the  generous  en-  gallows,  and*  left  for  execu^n,  the 
thusiasm  with  which  they  greeted  first  for  murto,  the  s^ond  for  rape, 
dawn  of  the  French  Revmution,  and  the  third  for  both  crimes  com- 
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bint'll.  The  llevolutionb  which  you 
enumerate  were  provoked  and  justi- 
Hed,  every  one  of  them^  by  a  thou¬ 
sand  abuses  in  the  several  Govern¬ 
ments  attacked,  which  nothing  but 
Revolutions  could  remedy  ;  and  the 
man  who  withholds  from  them  his 
sympathy,  would  assuredly  be  just 
as  reluctant  to  eulogize  our  own  Re¬ 
volution,  of  which  they  are  merely 
80  many  imitations,  if  certain  un¬ 
worthy  motives  did  not  interfere  to 
make  him  affect  an  admiration  which 
he  does  not  feel. 

After  all  this,  I  have  but  little  to 
say  with  reference  to  the  remainder 
of  your  argument.  The  imputations 
you  throw  upon  the  character  of  the 
present  Opposition,  both  in  the  pas¬ 
sages  I  have  noticed,  and  in  several 
others  much  of  the  same  liberal  com- 
})lexion,  and  doing  equal  honour  to 
the  head  and  heart  of  the  writer, 
which  I  have  not  room  to  quote, 
amount  to  nothing  more  than  a  tissue 
of  calumnies, — many  of  them  quite 
ridiculous  and  incredible, — most  of 
them  incapable  of  being  established, 
even  if  they  were  true, — and  all  of 
them,  in  spite  of  the  verbiage  with 
which  they  are  encumbered,  unac¬ 
companied  by  the  ^ghtest  evidence 
calculated  to  impose  upon  any  man 
come  to  years  of  discretion,  unless  he 
has  been  unfortunately  driven  at 
least  half  mad  by  the  bigotry  and 
the  bitterness  of  political  animosity. 
It  follows,  of  course,  that  any  infers 
ence  you  may  be  pleased  to  draw 
from  such  a  libellous  and  imbecile 
rhapsody,  can  hardly  expect  to  be 
treated  with  the  most  reverential  at¬ 
tention  ;  and  accordingly,  when  we 
find  you,  for  instance,  describing  the 
newspapers  attached  to  the  interests 
of  Opposition,  as  necessarily,  to  use 
your  own  langu^e,  of  the  most 
dangerous  description,**  we  under¬ 
stand  at  once  what  you  mean  by  .the 
expression,  and  are  certainly  not  very 
seriously  discoinpoeed  by  the  alarm¬ 
ing  intimation  it  conveys  to  us.  It 
appears  immediately  atterwards,  in- 
de^,  that  the  heaviest  charge  you 
have  to  bring  against  them,  is  their 
lios^ty  to  tile  Constitutional  Asso¬ 
ciation  ;  a  species  of  crime,  perhaps. 


of  rather  a  hard-hearted  cliaracter, 
considering  the  present  condition  of 
the  objects  against  which  it  is  di¬ 
rected,  but  certainly  not  very  likely 
to  disturb  the  tranquillity,  or  to  en¬ 
danger  in  any  way  whatever  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  the  kingdom.  I  cannot  but 
admire  the  modesty  of  your  proposal, 
that  the  Whigs,  in  all  conflicts  be¬ 
tween  the  law  and  seditious  and  blas¬ 
phemous  libels,  should  henceforth  re¬ 
main  neutral.**  The  meaning  of  this 
is  merely,  1  presume,  that  the  Whigs, 
out  of  politeness  to  their  opponents, 
should  good-naturedly  consent  to  re¬ 
nounce  that  portion  of  their  political 
creed  which  asserts  the  beneficial 
tendency  of  free  discussion,  and  other 
such  anti-ministerial  heresies,  and 
be  pleased  to  accept  in  its  stead  a 
few  tenets  from  that  more  ortho¬ 
dox  philosophy,  which  teaches,  that 
erroneous  doctrines,  w^hetber  in  poli¬ 
tics  or  religion,  are  much  more  ef¬ 
fectually  put  down  by  heavy  fines, 
than  by  weighty  arguments,  and  that 
there  is  nothing  like  a. prosecution  at 
the  instance  of  His  Majesty’s  Attor¬ 
ney-General,  followed  .up  by  a  com-* 
mittal  to  jail,  and  a  confiscation  of 
.property,  for  making  .  a  seditious 
author  and  his  books  V  be  forgot¬ 
ten  by  the  public.  If  the  Whigs, 
will  but  conform  to  the^  very  rea- . 
sonable  conditions,  witlidfaw  them¬ 
selves  from  the  more  iutimate  aUi- 
ance  they  have  recent^y  form^  with 
the  -people,  and  become  along  with 
Messrs  Canning  and  Peel,  the  chari¬ 
table  apologists,  or  admiring  defen¬ 
ders,  of  all  established  -.abuses  in 
church  and  state,  they  will  be  per¬ 
mitted,  I  have  no.  doubt,  irithout 
much  censure  from  you,  to  drive!  on, 
as  long  as  they  choose,  in  a  nominal 
and  harmless  Opposition,  to  the  po¬ 
licy  of  a  triumphant  administration, 
and  may  even  jKrhaps  receive,  w 
they  certainly  will  deserve,  for  their 
infamous  abandonment  of  their  du¬ 
ty  and  their  dignity,  that  most  ap¬ 
propriate  of  all  rewa^s — ^the  honour 
of  your  commendation.  , 

1  am. 

Sir, 

Your  most  obedient  servant, 
AWhio. 


,  ^^'^rksprcparin^r for  publication.  a, 

•  iL  ^V^ORKS  TREPARING  FOR  PUBLICATION. 


LONDON. 

Imaginary  Conversations  of  Eminent 
Statesmen  and  Literary  Men,  ancient  and 
modern,  by  W.  S.  Landor,  Esq.  will 
speedily  appear. 

The  Journal  of  a  Tour  in  France  in  the 
years  1816  and  1817,  by  Frances  Jane 
Carey,  will  make  its  appearance  in  a  lew 
days. 

The  next,  or  third,  volume  of  Mit- 
chelFs  “  Methodical  Cyclopedia,”  will 
consist  of  a  complete  Dictionary  of  Ma¬ 
thematics  and  the  Physical  Sciences,  and 
will  appear  in  the  course  of  June. 

Sir  Richard  Phillips  is  about  to  put  to 
press,  a  new  edition  of  his  Essays  on  the 
j^oximate  Causes  of  the  Phenomena  of 
the  Universe. 

Flora  Domcstica,or  the  Poetical  Flower 
Garden,  is  in  preparation ;  l)eing  a  cata¬ 
logue  of  plants  that  may  be  reared  in  the 
house. 

Mark  Macrabin  the  Cameronian,  a  tale, 
hy  Allan  Cunningham,  author  of  “  Sir 
Marmaduke  Maxwell,  &c.  is  printing. 

The  East-lndian  Calculator,  or  Tables 
for  assisting  Computation  of  Batta,  In¬ 
terest,  Commission,  Rent,  Wages,  &c. 
in  Indian  Money,  by  T.  Thornton,  au¬ 
thor  of  a  Compendium  of  the  Laws 
^d  Regulations  concerning  the  Trade 
with  India,”  &c.  is  nearly  ready  for  pub¬ 
lication. 

The  Rev.  H.  Card,  M.  A.  Vicar  of 
Great  Malvern,  has  been  for  some  time 
engaged  in  preparing  a  Life  of  Bishop 
Burnet,  drawn  from  papers  partly  pre¬ 
served  in  the  library  of  the  British  Mu¬ 
seum,  and  partly  in  the  archives  of  one 
or  two  noble  families.  He  is  induced  to 
make  this  statement  in  the  hope  that 
other  families  may  make  similar  com¬ 
munications. 

Dr  Robert  Jackson,  author  of  the 

History  and  Cure  of  Febrile  Diseases,” 
&c.  has  nearly  ready  for  publication,  an 
Outline  of  Hints  for  the  Political  Orga- 
oiaation  and  Moral  Training  of  the  Hu- 
•  man  Race ;  submitted  with  deference  to 
the  consideration  of  those  who  frame  laws 
for  the  civil  government  of  man,  and 
more  especially  for  those  who  direct,  or 
profess  to  direct,  man  to  the  true  worship 
.  of  the  Deity. 

J.  S.  Boone,  M.  A.  will  publish  in  a 
few  days  a  poetical  sketch,  in  three  epis* 
ties,  addressed  to  the  Right  Hon.  George 
Canning,  entitled  Men  and  Things  in 
1823.  . 

f  A  Memoir  of  Central  India,  with  the  . 
histoiiy  and  co[noUs  illustrations  of  the 
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past  and  present  state  of  that  country^ 
is  in  the  press,  with  an  original  map,  re¬ 
cently  constructed,  tables  pf  the  revenue, 
population,  &,c.  a  geological  re()ort  and 
coinpreliensive  index,  by  Sir  John  Mal¬ 
colm,  G.C.B.  &c. 

In  a  few  days  will  be  published,  in 
three  volumes,  the  Wandering  Hermit, 
by  the  author  of  “  the  Hermit  in  Lon¬ 
don.” 

Professor  Meulemcester,  of  Antwerp, 
has  been  for  eleven  years  engaged  in 
copying  the  fine  Scripture  Frescoes  in 
Raphael’s  Gallery  in  the  Vatican ;  and 
he  is  now  exhibiting  these  copies  in  Lon¬ 
don.  They  are  fifty-two  in  number ;  very 
fine  cabinet-pictures  in  water-colours,  and 
faithful  to  the  style  of  the  great  master 
after  whom  they  are  copied.  Engravings 
of  them  are  in  progress,  and  are  highly 
spoken  of. 

Early  in  June  will  be  published,  Eliza¬ 
beth,  l)eing  the  first  |)art  of  a  series  of 
French  Classics,  handsomely  printed  in 
the  original,  with  elegant  engravings, 
and  vignettes,  by  eminent  artists  ;  print¬ 
ed  from  the  best  Paris  editions ;  revised, 
corrected,  and  accom{>anied  with  instruc¬ 
tive  notes,  and  the  lives  of  the  authors, 
by  L.  T.  Ventouillac. 

Mr  C.  Dubois,  F.L.S.  Is  about  to  pub¬ 
lish,  in  a  small  volume,  an  Easy  and  Con¬ 
cise  Introduction  to  Lamarck's  Arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  Genera  of  Shells,  being  a 
free  translation  of  that  part  of  his  work 
which  treats  on  Molluscse  with  testaceous 
coverings  ;  to  which  are  added,  illustra¬ 
ted  remarks,  additional  observations,  and 
a  synoptic  table. 

Capt-  A.  Cruise,  of  the  84th  regiment, 
has  in  the  press,  a  Journal  of  a  Ten 
Months*  Residence  in  New  Zealand, 
which  will  appear  next  month  in  a»i  oc¬ 
tavo  volume. 

The  author  of  “  Domestic  Scenes”  has 
nearly  ready  for  publication  a  new  no¬ 
vel,  entitled  Self-Delusion,  or  Adelaide 
d’Hauteroche,  in  three  volumes. 

The  Rev.  G,  Wilkins,  author  of  the 
“  History  of  the  Destruction  of  Jorusa- 
lem,”  &C.  will  shortly  publish,  an  Anti¬ 
dote  to  the  Poison  of  Swptkism. 

A  new  novel  will  appear  in  the  course 
of  a  few  days,  entitled  Edward  Neville, 
or  the  Memoirs  of  an  Orphan,  in  three 
volumes. 

Fonthill  and  its  Abbey  Delineated,  by 
J.  Rutter,  is  nearly  ready  for  publication. 
The  embellishments  will  consist  of  thir¬ 
teen  highly-finished  quarto  plr.tes,  t^ 
of  which  (representing  distinct  portions 
5C 
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Works  preparing  for  Publication*  QJune 

of  the  interior)  will  be  richly  and  cor-  iiitcresting  exhibition,  next  door  to  the 

rectly  coloured  in  the  style  of  Pyne’s  University  Club-house,  in  Pall  Mall  East. 

“  Royal  Residences.**  The  author  of  the  “  Fanner’s  Boy”  is 

The  Bible,  the  New  Testament,  and  about  to  re-appear  in  a  small  work,  en- 

the  Common-Prayer  Book,  are  printing  titled  Hazelwood  Hall,  a  drama,  in  three 

in  London  in  the  German  language.  acts,  interspersed  with  songs. 

Mr  R.  Meildeham,  civil  engineer,  has  Mr  T.  Taylor,  the  Platonist,  is  enga- 
in  the  press,  a  Praetk^  Treatise  on  the  ged  in  preparing  for  the  press  a  mathe- 
various  Methods  of  Heating  Buildings,  matical  work,  entitled  the  Elements  of  a 
by  steam,  hot  air,  stoves,  and  open  fires,  new  Arithmetical  Notation,  in  some  re- 
with  some  introductory  observations  on  spects  analogous  to  that  of  decimals, 
the  combustion  of  fuel,  on  the  contrivan-  Mr  Prescot,  author  of  the  “  Inverted 
ces  for  burning  smoke,  and  other  sub-.  Scheme  of  Copernicus,”  has  in  the  press 
jects  connected  with  the  economy  and  the  second  bmk  of  his  System  of  the. 
distribution  of  heat ;  with  numerous  ex-  World,  mathematically  demonstrated  on 
planatory  engravings.  the  Foundation  of  the  First  Chapter  of 

A  Familiar  Introduction  to  Crystallo-  Genesis, 
graphy,  is  preparing,  in  small  octavo,  in-  The  Duke  of  Mercia,  the  Lamenta- 
eluding  an  explanation  of  the  principle  and  tion  of  Ireland,  and  other  Poems,  by  Sir 
use  of  the  common  and  reflective  gonio-  Aubrey  De  Vere  Hunt,  Bart,  are  announ- 
meters ;  illustrated  by  nearly  400  wood-  ced  for  publication, 
cuts ;  by  H.  J.  Brooke,  F.R.S.  F.L.S.  Ac.  Mr  Landseer,  the  Engraver,  has  in  the 
Dr  G.  Smith  has  in  the  press  a  new  press,  Sabeean  Researches,  in  a  series  of 
edition  of  the  Principles  of  Forensic  Me-  essays,  addressed  to  distinguished  anti- 
dicine,  which  will  contain  much  addi-  queries ;  illustrated  with  engravings  of 
tional  matter.  The  volume  will  emlnace  Babylonian  cylinders,  and  other  inedited 
every  topic  on  which  the  medical  practi-  monuments  of  antiquity, 
tioner  is  liable  to  be  called  to  give  a  profes*  Mr  F.  Howell  is  preparing  a  new 

sional  opinion  in  aid  of  judiciary  enquiries.  Translation  of  the  Characters  of  Theo- 
Dr  Forster  is  about  to  publish.  Ulus-  phrastus,  with  the  Greek  text,  notes,  and 
trations  of  the  Mode  of  maintaining  numerous  wood-cuts. 

Health,  curing  Diseases,  and  protracting  A  General  History  and  Description  of 
longevity,  by  attention  to  the  state  of  the  Deanery  of  Doncaster,  is  printing  by 
the  Digestive  Organs,  with  popular  ob-  the  Rev.  J.  Hunter, 
servations  on  the  influence  of  peculiari-  The  Rev.  C.  Swan  is  printing  Sermons 
ties  of  air,  of  diet,  and  of  exercise,  on  the  on  several  Subjects,  with  notes  critical, 
human  system.  historical,  and  explanatory,  in  octavo. 

Mr  Earle  has  in  the  press  a  work,  Mr  T.  Tredgold  is  engaged  on  an  Es- 
containing— 1st*  Practical  Remarks  on  say  on  the  Principles  and  Practice  of 
fractures  at  the  upper  part  of  the  thigh,  Heating  by  Steam, 
and  particularly  fractures  within  the  cap-  Exterior  Views  of  the  Theatres  of  Lon- 
sular  ligament ;  with  critical  observations  don  and  its  Suburbs,  with  an  account  of 
on  Sir  Astley  Cooper’s  Treatise  on  that  each  theatre,  will  soon  appear,  by  Mr  D. 
subject*  and  a  de^iption  of  a  bed  for  Havell. 

the  relief  of  patients  suffering  under  these  T.  W.  Kaye,  Esq,  will  shortly  pub- 
accidents  and  other  injuries,  and  diseases  lish  a  Compendious  Saxon  and  English 
which  require  a  state  of  permanent  rest.  Dictionary. 

2d,  Observations  on  fractures  of  the  Ole-  The  Rev.  J.  Kenrick  is  engaf'ed  upon 
cranon.  3d,  Description  of  a  new  appa-  a  translation  from  Uie  German,  with  ad- 
ratus  fbr  more  efibctually  securing  the  ditions,  of  Professor  Zumpl’s  Grammar 
upper  extremity  in  cases  of  coroplioated  of  the  Latin  Langu^. 
injury  of  the  shoulder-joint  and  scapula.  A  Short  Treatise  on  British  Song-Birds, 
4th,  On  the  re-establishment  of  a  canal  with  fifteen  coloured  engravings,  by  Mr 
In  the  place  of  a  Urge  portion  of  the  P.  Syme,  will  soon  appear. 
urethra  which  had  been  destroyed.  And,  — 

5th,  On  the  mechanism  of  the  spine.  EDl)fBtJRGH. 

Mr  J.  P.  Daniel  has  in  the  press  a  .  *  ai. 

volume  of  Meteorcdogical  Essays,  embra-  A  Treatise  on  the  Law  of  Accessary  Ob- 
cing,  among  others,  the  following  hn-  ligations.  By  6.  Brodic,  Esq.  Adro<mte. 
poitant  subjects  t— On  the  consdtuftion  Euler's  Letters  to  a  German  PHiic^ 
of  the  atHKisphere,  on  the  radiation  of  on  different  subjects  in  Natur^  PhiU^ 
heat  in  the  atmosphere,  on  mcteorolegieal  phy  c  a  new  and  cmrccted  Kdilion»  wi 
instruments,  on  the  difiiate  of  London.  Notes  and  a  Life  of  the  Author.  By 
The  Society  of  Pakiters  >in  Water-  David  Brewster,  L..I..D.  F.R.8.,  in  two 
Coiours  have  procured  a  Gallery  for  their  volumes  l2iiio.,  with  Engravii^s, 
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Annutatioiis  on  various  parts  of  Lord 
Stoirs’  Institutions.  By  Patrick  Grant 
Lord  Elchies,  nearly  ready ;  18s.  to  sub¬ 
scribers. 

^  Volume  III.  of  an  Etymological  Dic¬ 
tionary  of  the  Scottish  Language.  By 
John  Jamieson,  D.D.  ** 

A  Description  of  Galloway.  By  Mr 
Andrew  Simpson,  Minister  of  Kirkinner. 
Anno  Dom.  1684.  In  post  8vo. 

A  Treatise  bn  the  Theory  and  Prac¬ 
tice  of  Music.  By  G.  F.  Grahame,  Esq. 

,  An  Account  of  the  Life  and  Writings 
of  the  late  Thomas  Brown,  M.D.  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Moral  Philosophy  in  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Edinburgh.  By  the  Rev.  Da¬ 
vid  Welch,  Minister  of  CrossmichaeL 
A  Treatise  on  the  Law  of  Libel.  By 
John  Bmrthwick,  Esq.  Advocate. 

Sketches  of  the  Philosophy  of  Appa¬ 
ritions  ;  or  an  Attempt  to  trace  such  Il¬ 
lusions  to  their  Physical  Causes.  By 
Samuel  Hibbert,  M.D.  F.R.S.E. 

The  Bachelor*s  Wife.  Post  8vo. 

The  Sweeping  of  my  Study.  Post  8vo. 
Shortly  will  be’  published,  in  a  neat 
pocket  volume,  illustrated  with  lithogra¬ 
phic  prints  and  wood-cuts ;  Chemical 
Recreations ;  a  Series  of  instructive  and 


amusing  Experiments,  which  may  be 
performed  easily,  safely,  and  at  little  ex¬ 
pence.  To  which  is  prefixed.  First  Lines 
of  Chemistrj^ ;  in  which  the  principal 
facts  of  the  science,  as  stated  by  tho  most 
celebrated  experimentalists,  are  familiarly 
explained. 

Keith*8  Catalogue  of  Scottish  Bishoiis, 
with  a  Life  of  the  Author,  and  a  conti¬ 
nuation  of  the  work  dow'n  to  the  present 
time.  By  the  Rev.  Dr  Russell,  Leith. 
The  work  will  be  elegantly  printed  in 
one  volume  8vo. ;  to  subscribers  16s.  in 
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Stewartry  of  Kirkcudlaright,  in  the  I.nrd- 
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gistrates  and  the  Eirk-Session,  respect¬ 
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By  Sh  Alexander  Gordon,  Knt,  Steward- 
depute  of  the  St^artry  pf  Kirkcudbright. 
3s.  6d. 
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tions  regi^ing  the  Ancient  Palaces  of 
the  British  Kings,  in  the  Town  of 
nethy,  and  other  lociJ  Antiquities.  By 
the  Rev.  Andrew  Small,  Edenshead,  Svo. 
lOs.  6<L 
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FOREIGN  IN 

EUROPE.  • 

France  and  SPAiN—The  .main 
French  army,  under  the  Due  d’Angou- 
leiiie,  entered  Madrid  without  resistance 
on  the  2.‘kl  May,  the  constitutional  troops 
,by  which  the  city  w'as  occupied  having 
evacuated  it  by  convention,  and  retired- 
on  Talavera.  The  Duke,  on  reaching 
Madrid,  caused  a  proclamation  to  be  pub¬ 
lished,  in  which  he  assured  the  Spanish 
nation,  “  that  the  French"  troops  had 
come  as  friends,  and  as  auxiliaries,  to 
help  her  to  restore  her  altars,  to  deli¬ 
ver  her  King,  and  to  re-establish  jus¬ 
tice,  efrder,  and  peace,  in  her  bosom.” 
With  this  view  his  Royal  Highness  im¬ 
mediately  set  up  the  political  machinery, 
with  which,  in  the  mean  time,  he  propo¬ 
ses  to  govern  Spain.  This  he  aftfected 
to  do  through  the  medium  of  the  Coun¬ 
cil  of  Castile,  a  body,  which,  though  it 
had  long  been' politically  dead,  has  been 
resuscitated  by  the  Due  d’Angouleme, 
for  the  pur{x>se  of  giving  this  appoint¬ 
ment  some  shew  of  having  been  made 
by  a  S|)anish  authority.  This  Council 
-  having  met,  nominated  a  Regency,  con¬ 
sisting  of  the  five  following'  members, 
viz.— the  Duke  del  Infantadb,  President 
of  the  Council  of  Castile  ;  the  Duke  de 
Monteibar,  President  of  the  Council  of 
the  Indies  ;  Baron  d'Eroles  ;  M.  Chalde* 
ron,  a  Member  of  the  Provisional  Junta, 
who  accompanied  the  Due  d'Angouleme 
to  Madrid,  and  the  Bishop  of  Osma. — 
The  Regency  having  been  installed,  im¬ 
mediately  beg^  to  exercise  its  functions ; 
and  its  first  act  has  been  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  Ambassadors  to  all  the  Courts  of 
Europe. 

Previous  to  these  events,  the  constitu¬ 
tional  cause  in  Spain  was  deserted  by 
one  of  its  Generals,  the  Count  Abisbal, 
(O'Donnel,)  to  whom  the  command  of 
the  army  of  Madrid  had  been  commit¬ 
ted;  but  it  does  not  appear  that  bis 
troops  shared  in  his  treachery  ;  since  the 
convention  for  the  evacuation  of  Madrid 
was  signed  on  the  part  of  the  Spaniards 
by  General  Zayas,  who  succeeded  Abis¬ 
bal  in  the  command,  and  under  whom 
the  soldiers,  some  days  afterwards,  brave¬ 
ly  repelled  an  attack  by  the  French  on 
thekr  new  position.  Abisbal  attempted 
to  disguise  his  treachery,  by  profes^ng 
a  wish  for  the  formation  of  a  new  Cortes, 
and  a  new  Constitution.  On  the  11^ 
it  appears  that  a  certain  Count  Montijo 


TELLIGENCE. 

wrote  a  letter  to  him,  stating,  exactly  in 
the  language  and  sentinibnts  of  the  French 
themselves,  that  the  people  of  S|min  were 
hot  generally  favourable  to  the  Consti¬ 
tution  ;  that  the  King  was  in  actual  thral¬ 
dom  ;  and  inviting  him,  for  the  sake  of 
both  King  and  country,  to  declare  him¬ 
self  inde[)eiident.— Count  Abisbal  an¬ 
swered  on  the  15th,  that,  while  he  was 
l)ound  to  olxjy  the  orders  of  the  existing 
.  Government,  he  would  not  conceal  his 
opinion,  that  the  majority  of  the  nation 
were  not  favourable  to  the  Constitution  of 
181^  ;  and  that  the  plan  to  be  followed, 
according  to  his  own  individual  and  pri¬ 
vate  judgment,  should  be, 

“  Firttlyy  To  notify  to  the  invading 
army,  that  the  nation,  in  concurreiMre  with 
the  King,  proposed  to  make  in  its  pre¬ 
sent  Constitution  such'  alterations  as  ex¬ 
perience  has  taught  to  be*  necessary,  to 
unite  the  minds  of  the  Spaniards,  and 
ensure  their  happiness,  as  well  os  the 
dignity  of  the  Constitutional  Throne ; 
an^  that,  consequently,  it  ought  to  re¬ 
tire  from  the  Sjmnish  territory,  and  con. 
fine  itself  to  amicable  intervention  by 
means  of  its  Ambassudor.— iS'ccond/y, 
That  his  Majesty  and  his  Government 
should  again  t)e  established  at  Madrid,  as 
the  capital  0f  the  Monarchy,  lest  it  should 
be  said  that  he  sojourns  at  Seville  against  ° 
his  inclination. — Thirdly y  That,  in  order 
to  make  in  the  Constitution  such  re¬ 
forms  as  arc  deemed  requisite,  a  new 
Cortes  should  be  convened,  whose  depu¬ 
ties  should  present  themselves  with  the 
powers  8|X‘Cificd  by  the  Constitution.— 
Fourthlyy  That  it  be  proposed  to  his  Ma¬ 
jesty,  that  he  would  be  pleased  to  choose 
a  Ministry,  which  should  be  w'cJded  to 
no  party,  and  should  deserve  the  confi¬ 
dence  of  all,  as  well  as  that  of  Foreign 
Powers,— And,  Fifthlyy  That  a  general 
amnesty  should  be  tlecrecd  ;  and  that  a 
disposition  should  be  evinced  to  |)ay  at¬ 
tention  to,  and  employ  without  any  rc- 
galrd  to  former  opinions,  all  Spaniards 
who,  from  their  penetration,  services,  and 
patriotism,  should  be  worthy  of  being 
preferred.” 

The  defection  of  Abishal,  it  was  a| 
first  supposed,  would  prove  fatal  to  the 
cause  of  freedom  in  Spain,  and  it  was  even 
asserted  that  the  Cortes  were  incMruxl  to 
enter  into  ncgocialions  with  the  invaders, 
and  to  modify  the  Constitution  agreeably 
to  their  dicUtion.  Subsequent  accounts, 
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however,  do  npt  bear  out  this  statement,  dees  of  Spain,  wlio  have  presented  an  ad- 
None  of  the  other  Spanish  Commanders  dress,  or  act  of  submission,  to  the  Due  d’- 
appear  to  have  Joined  in  the  sentiments  of  Angouleme,  expressive  of  their  gratitude, 
Abisbal,  nor,  hj'  all  accounts,  has  he  been  and  which  is  signed  by  31  individuals  of  this 
able  to  detach  a  single  soldier  from  the  class,  among  whom  are  several  females, 
cause  of  the  Constitutional  Government.  The  Courier  Franfais,  remarking  on 
The  Spanish  ajmiqs,  on  the  contrary,  are  this  address,  recalls  one  of  the  same  de- 
not  relaxing  in-  the  least  their  exertions,  scription,  which  was  presented  to  Joseph 
and  though  th^'  have  not  yet  been  able  Buonaparte  by  the  Duke  of  Infantado, 
to  oppose  the  invaders  in  a  pitched  battle,  then  President  of  the  Regency  ^established 
they  continue  ip  attack  them,  whenever  at  Madrid,  in  the  name  of  the  Grandees 
an  opportunity  ofTers,  with  unabated  vi-  of  Spain.  This  address  assured  Joseph, 
gour.  Mina  sdll  continues  his  active  and  as  his  Sfianish  Majesty,  “  that  his  august 
enterprising  merv'ements,  and  he  has  evi-  presence  was  most  ardently  desired,  to 
dcntly  paralixed  all  the  invaders*  plans,  confirm  the  ideas,  conciliate  the  interests, 
Marchal  Moncey  remains  in  CataJonia,  and  re-establish  the  order  so  nece.ssary 
beyond  which  jiie  dares  not  advance  to  co-  for  the  restoration  of  Spain.*’  It  went 
operate  with  the  other  corps  of  the  French  on  to  say,  “  that  the  Spaniards  were  ce- 
urmy.  Mina’s  force  in  Catalonia  is  staU  lebrated  at  all  times  for  their  attachment 
cd  at  255,000  veterans ;  while  Ballastcros,  to  their  Sovereigns,  and  that  his  Majesty 
in  Valencia,  .is  actively  organising  the  (Joseph)  would  experience  from  them 
iU'my  which  is'to  fall  on  the  left  wing  of  the  same  fidelity  and  devotion.”  It  im- 
the  French,  sliould  they  advance  beyond  plored  him  to  receive  their  homage  with 
Madrid.  Nunierous  armed  and  disciplin-  the  goodness  of  w'hich  he  had  given  so 
ed  bands,  it  is  also  said,  have  gone  forth  many  proofs  at  Naples,  and  the  reports  of 
from  Madrid  and  other  towns;  and  all  which  had  reached  them.**  The  Grandees, 
the  fortresses  aie  still  in  the  hands  of  the  then  at  Bayonne,  by  whom  this  famous 
Spaniards.  Not  one  has  been  reduced  by  address  was  present^,  beside  the  Duke  of 
the  enemy.  Jfa  Barcelona  is  a  garrison  of  Infantado,  were,  the  Dukes  of  Hijar,  of 
10,000  militia,  and  Figueras  has  4000,  Ossuna,  and  Del  Parque ;  the  Marquis 
while  St  Sebastian  and  Pampeluna  are  of  Santa  Cruz  ;  the  Counts  Fernan  Nunez, 
defended  by  ^equate  garrisons,  who  sally  Santa  Colonna,  Orgaz,  and  others,  com- 
out  and  intet^iipt  the  French  convoys  and  prising  the  first  families  in  the  kingdom, 
communicati^s.  We  cannot  find  any  of  these  names 

In  the  meantime,  the  Spanish  Govern-  among  Angouleme’s  parasites ;  but  both 
ment  and  the’Cortes  are  far  from  being,  are  documents  of  the  same  description, 
as  was  represimted,  dis^x)sed  to  make  con-  The  Castilian  Nobility  seem  to  have  much 
cessions,  andenter  into  a  disgraceful  com-  the  same*  character  as  the  French  No- 
promise  with'the  invaders  of  their  country,  blesse  before  the  Revolution.  The  No- 
The  proceedings  of  the  Cortes  are  in  uni-  Wlity  of  France  sunk  before  that  terrible 
son  with  the. views  of  the  Ministry,  and  flood;  and  those  of  Spain,  if  they  endea- 
display  a  tro^  patriotic  spirit.  In  the  vour  to  stem  the  tide,  may  meet  the 
sitting  of  th^’ifith  May  the  following  de-  same  fate. 

cree  M’as  pra|x>sed  on  the  report  of  a  Sir  Robert  Wilson,  and  his  gallant 
Committee,  Imd  carried associates.  Colonel  Light,  Captain  Erskine, 
•Art.  1.  That  the  property  of  all  Span-  (grandson  of  Lord  Erskine)  with  some 
iards  -who  follow, the  French  army,  and  all  French  and  German  officers,  arrived  al 
factious,  be  declared  sequestrated.  Vigo  on  the  Ist  of  May,  as  volunteers  ir 

Art.  2.  That  the  property  in  unoccupi-  the  cause  of  Spanish  liberty,  and  mel 
ed  territory,  of  Spaniards  or  foreigners,  with  the  most  flattering  receptiom^  Sii 
who,  living  hi  occupied  territory,  favour  Robert  harangued  the  local  militia  ol 
.  the  opehitioiwof  the  French  Government,  Vigo  in  an  animated  speech,  brMthmg 
or  of  any,  pomBon  who  usurps  legitimate  all  those  liberal  and  generous  sentimenU 
authority,  jept  jifonounces  or  persecutes  pa-  which  are  connected  with  the  Spw^ 

triots,  shaR ;  seized  and  administered  cause.  They  set  off  for  Corunna,  whitnei 

for  the  11^  of  the  State.  they  were  conducted  by  a  guard  of  solchcr 

All  tlie  'penalties  of  high  treason  are  appointed  to  escort  them.  There  the] 
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AMERICA. 

Mexico — Havannah,  Gazettes  of  the 
29th  April  contain  some  interesting  par- 
Uculars  respecUng  the  brief  Emperor-ship 
of  the  adventurer.  Iturbide,  from  which 
the  following  is  extracted ; 

On  the  19th  of  this  month  Augustin 
Iturbide  communicated  to  the  Congress 
his  abdication  of  the  throne. 

The  liberating  army  has  entered  Mexico. 
A  Board  of  War,  attached  to  the  Emper¬ 
or,  advised  him  to  oppose  them  by  force, 
but  he  dissuaded  them  from  this  mea¬ 
sure,  stating  that  he  wished  no  blood 
shed,  and  sought  only  uie  happiness  of  his 
country. 

He  then  submitted  to  the  army  these 
three  propositions 


“  1st,  That  the  army  should  not  decide 
his  fate,  but  the  Congress. 

“  2d,  That  he  should  be  escorted  by  Gene¬ 
ral  Bravo,  and  be  pennitted  to  go  to  Tu- 
lacingo,  whence  he  would  make  arrange¬ 
ments  to  embark  with  his  family  and 
effects  to  Jamaica. 

“  3d,  That  all  the  troo])s  with  him 
should  become  a  jmrt  of  the  liberating 
army.** 

ANSWER. 

“  Ist,  It  cannot  be  jiermittetl  that  you 
should  go  to  Tulancingo,  nor  to  Jamaica. 

“  2d,  In  case  that  you  shall  be  jw- 
mitted  to  go  any  where,  you  shall  1h*  es¬ 
corted  by  General  Bravo  and  his  troofis. 

3d,  As  to  the  troops  referred  to,  their 
disposal  will  be  considered.** 


PROCEEDINGS  IN  PARLIAMENT. 


House  of  Lords.— 3/ay  9. —  The 
Earl  of  Liverpool,  in  reply  to  a  question 
by  the  Marquis  of  Lansdown,  explained, 
that  the  only  coercive  measure  intended 
for  the  tranquillisation  of  Ireland  is  a  re¬ 
newal  of  the  Insurrection  Act ;  and  that 
no  considerable  augmentation  of  the  mili¬ 
tary  force  in  that  kingdom  is  at  present 
contemplated. 

3/ay  12. — Lodd  Grey  moved  for  infor¬ 
mation  from  Ministers  on  the  subject  of 
the  capture  of  the  Veloz,Spanish  merchant 
ship,  by  the  Jean  Bart,  French  cruiser, 
previous  to  a  declaration  of  w'ar  by  France. 
His  Lordship  afterw'ards  dw'clt  on  the 
Proclamation  of  the  Provisional  Govern¬ 
ment  of  the  Duke  of  Angouleme  in  Spain, 
on  which  he  also  required  information. 
The  third  point  on  which  his  speech  rest¬ 
ed  was  the  situation  dn  which  France 
staiKis  with  respect  to  the  Alliance  of  So¬ 
vereigns  asseinbled  at  Verona.  His  Lord¬ 
ship  spoke  at  considerable  Iwigth  in  answer 
to  Mr  Canning*8  iqKech  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  vindicated  the  consistency 
of  his  own  wishes  to  succour  Spain  now, 
with  his  confessions  of  despair  for  the 
Peninsula  in  1810.  The  Earl’  of  Liver¬ 
pool  replied,  as  to  the  aOhir  of  the  Jean 
Bart,  that  the  French  Government  had 
received  no  information  upon  the  subject; 
and  that  he  had  understood,  from  the 
English  Commander  in  the  Wesl-India 
seas,  that  the  Spanish  vessel  was  the  ag¬ 
gressor.  With  regard  to  the  military  pre¬ 
parations  of  Russia  and^Austria,  he  wio, 
that  whatever  inferences  these  preparations 
might  aflbrd,  they  w'ere  such  as  could  not 
be  questioned  by  any  foreign  state ;  and 
in  allusion  to  Earl  Grey*i  conduct  in  1810, 
be  persbted  in  the  assertion  thot  that  con- 
FOI..  XII. 


duct  w'as  calculated  to  “  throw  coldw'ater** 
upon  the  efforts  made  for  the  einanciiiOr 
tion  of  Spain.  After  Lords  Holland  and 
Ellenborough  had  spoken  on  the  necessity 
of  supporting  the  cause  of  Spain,  the  mo¬ 
tion  was  negatived  without  a  division. 

3/ay  13.— The  Archbishop  of  Canter¬ 
bury  presented  the  Refiort  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  apf)ointed  for  the  investigation  of 
the  marriage  laws.  The  Report  recom¬ 
mends,  that,  in  respect  of  marriages  by 
banns,  the  law  should  be  restored  to  the 
state  in  which  it  stood  before  last  Session, 
extending  the  privilege  of  publishing  banns 
to  the  ministers  of  certain  churches  and 
chapels  excluded  by  the  old  law.  As  to 
marriages  by  licence,  the  Report  proposes 
some  new  forms,  and  an  additional  secu¬ 
rity  by  mutual  bonds.  It  suggests,  that  the 
marriages  of  minors,  without  consent, 
should  be  held  voidable  within  twelve 
months,  but  not  after;  and  ijro|X)ses  to  pu¬ 
nish  the  party  guilty  of  pajury  by  a  for¬ 
feiture  of  all  property  acquired  by  the  mar¬ 
riage.  These,  with  some  additional  penal¬ 
ties  upon  persons  falsely  assuming  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  clergj'men,  and  a  confession  that 
the  Committee  could  not  agree  u{wn  any 
provisions  for  the  marriages  of  Unitarians 
and  Catholics,  constitute  the  principal  fea¬ 
tures  of  the  Report.  I-ord  bUlenUirough 
expressed  his  disapprobation  of  the  clause 
allowing  marriages  to  be  voided  within 
twelve  months,  as  open  to  profligate  abuse. 
The  Archbishop,  withait  replying, .  pre¬ 
sented  a  bill  founded  on  the  Report,  which 
was  read  a  6rst  time.  In  answer  to  a  petition 

from  the  Governor  of  the  Russian  Com¬ 
pany,  complaining  that  marriages  abroad 
bad  been  questioned,  though  celebrated 
conformaWy  with  the  law  of  the  country 
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ill  which  they  twjlc  place.  Lord  Stowr-ll  words  he  had  violated  “  t!ic  customs  and 
declared  that  all' such  iiiarri.igcs  are  un-  orders**  of  the  House,  and  ho|)ed  that  he 
doubtedly  valid.  would  “  retract  the  expression  he  had 

May  27 — The  Arcjhbishop  of  Canter-  used.*’  Mr  Canning,  while  he  expressed 
bury,  in  moving  the  order  of  the  day  for  his  regret  at  having  violated  the  customs 
the  second  reading  of  the  Marriage  Laws  of  the  House,  and  analogizing  for  the 
Consolidation  Bill,  justified  the  clause  per-  same,  added,  “  but  no  consideration  on 
milting  marHages  irregularly  contracted  earth  shall  induce  me  to  retract  what  I 
to  be  voided  within  a  year  from  their  ce-  have  said.**  The  Speaker  then,  upon 
lebration,  oh  the  ground  that  some  degree  the  suggestion  of  the  Chancellor  of  the 
of  protection' was  necessary  for  minore.  Exchequer,  called  upon  Mr  Brougham, 
and  that  less  than  that  proposed  would  be  as  the  first  transgressor,  for  an'explana- 
totally  insufficient  Lord  Ellenbbrough  tion  of  ihe  offensive  words,  which  the 
appealed  to^the  experience  of  the  noble  latter  refused  to  give.  Mr  Bankes  then 
Lords  present  to  say,  whether  the  exist-  moved  that  both  the  Hon.  Members  should 
ing  law',  which  contemplated  no  nullity  be  taken  into  custody,  when,  after  a  long 
of  marriage  in  any  case,  was  productive  conversation,  in  w’hich  several  Members 
of  any  inconvenience.  The  clause  for  per-  ’  took  part,  at  length,  upon  a  suggestion 
mitting  marriages  to  be  voided  w'ithin  the  of  Sir  R.  Wilson,  that  Mr  Brougham’s 
year  his  Lordship  characterised  as  more  attack  was  made  entirely  in  a  political 
suitable  to  the  taste  of  some  theatrical  Don  feeling,  and  not  with  a  personal  one,  and 
Juan^  than  to  , the  •  principles  of  a  grave  that  if  Mr  Canning  retracted  his  expres- 
L^islative  As^mbly.  The  Earl  of  West-  sion,  stating  its  having  been  used  with  the 
moreland  and  the  Bishop  of  Chester  op-  impression  that  the  charges  against  him 
posed  the  clause.  Afta-  a  short  conversa-  were  personally  offensive,  Mr  Brougham* 
tion  between  L.ord  Ellenborough,  the  Bi-  might  subsequently  (as  the  House  had 
shop  of  Derry,  and  the  Lord  Chancellor,  taken  the  matter  up,  and  it  could  hy 
respecting  marriages  w'ithin  the  prohibit-  possibility  go  no  farther,)  explain  the 
ed  degrees,  the  result  of  which  was,  that  sense  in  which  he  had  us^  the  words 
such  marriagies  would  not  be  affec^  in  which  the  Minister  found  offensive  ;  Mr 
one  way  or  the  other  by  the  proposed  law, '  Canning  immediately  accepted  this  mode 
the  bill  was  read  a  second  time.  of  explanation,  and  the  unfortunate  mis- 

House  of  Commoks.— -yl/Trt/  17.—^  understanding  was  almost  instantly  ar- 
Previous  to  Mr  PIunkett*s  bringing  fori  ranged,*  by  the  Right  Hon.  Gentleman 
ward  the  question  of  Catholic  Emancipa-  provisionally  retracting  his  unceremonious 
tion  on  Thursday  evening,  a  number  of  contradiction,  and  Mr  Brougham  con- 
petidons  were  ylresented  against  any  for-  fessihg  that  his  observations  were  not  in- 
ther  concessions  being  made  to  Roman  tend^  to  be  personal.  Mr  Bankes  then 
Catholics,  and  Mr  Coke  presented  one  withdrew  his  motioif  for  taking  the.  Hon. 
from  sev^l  of  the  Clergy  of  the  diocese  Members  .into  custody.  After  the  ex* 
of  Norwich  in  favour  of  the  Catholic  traordinary  agitation  occasioned  by  this 
Claims.  After  Sir  F.  Burdett,  Mr  Can-  unpleasant  misunderstanding,  Mr  Plan¬ 
ning,  Mr  H.  G.  Bennet,  Mr  Peel,  Mr  kett  persevered  in  bringing  forward  his 
Tierney,  and  others,  had  spoken,  Mr  motion.  After  be  had  risen,  and  ex- 
Brougham  roee,  and  in  a  strain  of  unu-  pressed  his  .determination  to  proceed 
sual  invective,  .di^laimed  against  the  way  Sir  F.  Burdett,  Mr  Hume,  EUirl  Sefton, 
in  which  the  Cstbolic  question,  session  af-  Mr  Hobhouse,  Mr  G.  Bennet,  General 
ter  session,  was  tfifted  with.  He  charged  Ferguson,  Mr  Coke,  Sir  R.  Wilson,  &c. 
the  Right  Hon.  Secretary  for  Foreign  Af-  rose  from  their  seats  and  left  the  House, 
fiiirs  with  sacrificing  die  cause  of  the  in  pursuance  of  Sir  F..  Burdett’s  “  pro- 
Cmt  holies  to  his  eagerness  for  office,  and  test”,  against  the  proc^ing  as  a  “  mock 
proceeded  to  describe^. in  extremely  strong  debate !”— Mr  Plunkett*s  tone  was  unu- 
language,  the  (neani  by  which  Mr  Can-  snally  despondent,  and  he  was  the  only 
ning  had  concilfoted  the  Lord  Chancel-  'speaker  upon  the  subject,  except  Messrs 
lor,  which  he  characterized  as  an  instance  Bankes  and  Becher,  neither  of  whom 
of  “  monstrous  ^truckling”  and  base  po-  obtained  a  hearing.  Mr  Lambton  cha- 
litical  tergiversation!  Mr  Brougham  n-as  racterized  Mr  Plunkett’s  conduct,  m 
in  the  middle  of  ar  ^ntence  when  Mr  bringing  forward  the  subject,  as  a  gross 
Canning  suddenly  rose,  and  decUU'ed  that  deception.  Three  several  motions  of 
.the  aasertionr ,of  the  Hon.  and  !.,eamed  joumment  were  then  offered;  the,  third 
Gentleman  vrcre  friUc.  The  Speaker  and  of  which,,  for  an  adjournment  of  the 
th4  House  were  for  a  (few  moments  con-  House,  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  313 
Ibonded  at  the  hohihess.  of  the  contradic-  to  111.  , 

tion.  Recovering^hqivstirprise,  the  for-  ,1S. — The  House,  during  the  greater 

•  tner  reminded  M^<^rming,  that  by  such  part  of  the  evening,  w&s  engaged  in  a 
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■  Committee  of  Supply,  previous  to  which, 
in  reply  to  a  question  by  General  Gas- 
coyne,  Mr  Plunkett  declared,  that  it  waa 
not  his  intention  to  renew  the  discussion 
of  the  Catholic  question  this  session,  un» 
less  directed  to  do  so  by  the  friends  of 
the  measure. 

The  Warehousing  Bill  was  read 
a  thu\l  time  and  passed,  with  some  ver* 

•  hal  amendments  pro}K)sed  by  Mr  Bright, 
and  some  more  substantial  changes  in¬ 
troduced  by  Mr  Wallace ;  the  principal 
among  the  latter  are,  1st,  A  clause  to  re¬ 
lieve  ship  captains  from  the  obligation 
of  bonds  given  for  goods  from  the  time 
of  their  sale  ;  2d,  A  clause  to  generalise 
the  regulations  with  respect  to  coffee  ; 
and,  3d,;  A  clause  to  make  general  the 
exemptioti  of  linens. 

On  the  motion,  that  the  Irish  Tithe 
Composition  Bill  should  be  committed, 
Mr  &  Rice  objected  to  the  measure  on 
the  double  ground,  that  it  fixed  the 
Clergyman’s  claim,  not  the  sum  ^dually 
rc*ceived,  as  the  standard  by,  which  the 
composition  was  to  bq  adjusted.;  and, 
secondly,*  that  the  state  of  irritation  in 
the  public  mind  ip  Ireland,  produced  by 
recent  measures,  rendered  it  extremely 
impolitic  to  bring  together  two  parties, 
•with  interests  so  directly  opposed  as  the 
Clergy  and  their  Parishioners.  He  ex¬ 
pressed  great  satisfaction,  however,  that 
the  Bill  was  to  be  compulsory  on  the 
Clergy,  and  pro|X)sed  to  refer  it  to  a  Se¬ 
lect  Committee.  Mr  V.  Fitzgerald  and 
Col.  Barry  concurred  in  the  last  sugges¬ 
tion^  which  was,  however,  opposed  by 
Messrs  Goulburn,  Peel,  and  Hume,  and 
by  Col.  French,  -Sir  H.  Pamel,  -and  Sir 
John  Newport,  on  the  ground  that  the 
importance  of  the  question  d(?manded  a 
discussion  by  a  committee  of  the  whole 
House.  'Mr  Hume  declared  himsdf  dis¬ 
satisfied  with  the  bill,  and  expired  an 
opinion  that  ^mc  provision  for  the  Ca¬ 
tholic  Clergy  ought  to  form  a  iiart  of  the 
arrangement  of  the  property  of  the  Irish 
church.  Th^  bill  was  ordered  to  be  com¬ 
mitted  on  Friday. 

On  the  .second  reading  of  the  Irish 
Church  Rates  Bill,  Sir  John  Newport 
objected  to  the  power  possessed  by* the 
ecclesiastical  courts,  and  cited  an.  instance 
of  its  oppressive  exercise*  Mr  Hume  re¬ 
probated  the  whole  ecclesiastical  system 
in  Ireland,  and  dropped,  a  hint  that  the 
Catholics  ought  to  suppress  it  by  physi¬ 
cal  force ;  for  which  he  received,  ftoqi 
Mr  V.  Fitzgerald,  a  severe  reproof. 

■  22.— The  House  was  chiefly,  occupied 
with  Irish  business.  The  principal  ques¬ 
tion,  the  inquiry  into  the  conduct  of  the 
Sheriff  and  Grand  JVity  oT  Dublin,  on 
obcasion  of  the  late  indictiiientf  there> 


for  assaulting  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  w  as 
c’ari'ied  against  Ministers  by  a  majority 
of3L 

25.— Lord  John  Russell  brought  for- 
W'ard  his  motion  for  a  PurliamcnUiry  Re¬ 
form,  which  he  introduced  in  an  ex. 
tremely  neat  speech.  His  Lordship  said, 
that  his  plan  was  to  suppress  ck>se  bo¬ 
roughs  w  hich  return  a  hundred  members, 
allowing  a  pecuniary  coraiiensation  to  the 
electors  so  disfranchised,  and  to  add  those 
one  hundred  members  to  the  represen- 
talion  of  the  counties  and  great  towns. 
Lord  Normanby,  Mr  Ricardo,  Sirs  John 
Newjwrt  and  Thomas  I.ethbridge,  siwke 
each  shortly  in  Hivour  of  the  motion, 
W’hich  was  opposed  by  Sir  E.  East,  and 
Mr  Martin  of  Galw'ay,  only.  On  a  di¬ 
vision,  the  numbers  were — For  the  .Mo¬ 
tion,  169; — Against  it,  280. 

28. — Mr  J.  Macdonald  brought  for¬ 
ward  a  motion  for  un  address  to  the 
Crown,  censuring  the  conduct  of  Mini¬ 
sters  ill  the  lute  negociations.  Mr  Mac¬ 
donald  spoke  at  great  lengthy  taking  a 
minute  review  of  nearly  all  the  docu¬ 
ments  recently  laid  before  Parliunient. 
The  defence  of  the  Holy  Alliance  having 
been  abandoned  by  all  jiortics  in  Parlia¬ 
ment,  the  invectives  ayainst  the  injustice, 
|>erfidy,  and  malevolence  of  the  Con¬ 
federated  Pow’crs,  which  fbnncd  the  most 
shining  pqrts  of  the  Honourable  Gentle¬ 
man’s  speech,  in  the  early  part  of  the 
Session,  could  not  be  properly  repealed  ; 
and  his  attack  upon  Ministers  in  conse¬ 
quence  evaporated  in  a  dry  criticism  up¬ 
on  a  compilation  of.  State  Pa|x;r8 ;  for, 
whimsical  as  it  may  appear,  the  debate 
concerned  topics  of  style  and  argument, 
more  than  any  substantive  question  of 
policy.  Mv  S.  >Vortley  defended  the 
policy  resolv^  upK’n  by  the  British  Go¬ 
vernment,  and  propos^  an  amendment 
expressive  of  the  approbation  of  Parlia¬ 
ment,  which  ’vas  scoomded  Mr  T. 
Wilson,  who  at  the  same  time  coridcmn- 
cd  the  conduct  of  tht  French  Govern¬ 
ment.  He  nevertheless  said,  that  he 
thought  neutrality  was  the  projier  pdlicy 
for  England ;  and  such  he  declared  to 
be  the  feeling  of  a  ku^  majority  of  hk 
constituents— the  citizens  of  I^ndon. 
On  the  other  hand,  Mr  Hobhouse  spokob 
with  great  indignation  of  the  conduct  of 
MinIsteA,  and  declared  that  bis  mora 
numerous  constituents,  the  inbabitanu 
of  Westroinstw,  were  ready  to  join  the 
cause  of  Spain.  Mr  Wilberforce  regn^^ 
ted  that  Minister*  had  not  used  a  higgler  . 
tone  in  the  late  negodation^  but  f(lmk- 
ted  that  neutrality  wa*  the  pfuper  policy 
of  the  country.  Sir  W,  .De  Creepigny, 
Mr  Bankes,  Lord  F.  Gower,  and  M» 
H.  Sumner,  fopported  the.  amendment. 


<61  ’  ’  Register. --^ParliaHientary  I aidliirtnce.  QJunc 

and  at  twelve  o*dbc)t  the  debate  .was  ad*  which,  however,  was  i«ceived,  and  order* 
joumed.  • . » ed  to  be  printed* 

*29. —  The  Edin^ur^h  'and  Glasgow  8.*— On  the  motion  of  Mr  Abereromby, 

Union  Canal  BiU  vats,  read  a  third  time  a  Committee  was  appointed  to  inquire  intc 
and  passed.  On  tiba-presentation  of  a  pe-  the  best  means  of  facilitating  justice  as 
tition  from  Aberdeen  against  the  duty  on  connected  with  the  hearing  of  Appeals  ^ in 
stone  carried  coastways,  the  Chancellor  the  House  of  Lords. 

of  the  Exchequer  intimated  that  it  was  9 _ Mr  Huskisson  obtained^  leave  tc 

his  intention  to  take  off  that  duty.  bring  in  a  Bill  to  amend  the  Linen  Ads 

The  adjourned  debate  on  the  late  ne-  of  Scotland,  one  object  of  which,  he  said, 

gociations  was  then’resumed.  The  prin*  would  be  to  do  away  t6e  present  vexa- 

cipal  speakers  were  the  Chancellor  of  the  tious  enactments,  by  repealing  the  statute 
Exchequer,  Sir  J.  Mackintosh,  Mr  Peel,  of  the  13th  of  George  I.  and  the  other 

and  Sir  F.  Burdett*.  The  first-named  Soots  Linen  Acts*  Mr  Brougham  put  a 

gentleman,  in  an  al^  speech,  defended  question  to  Mr  Canning  relative  to  a  ni- 

the  line  adopted  by  Ministers,  and  took  mour  of  the  assembling  of  a  great  Russian 

occasion  to  pronouooe  s  warm  eulogium  army  on  the  Vistula,  and  enquired  whether 

on  the  late  Marquis  of4*ondonderry.  Mr  the  Austrian  forces  had,  according  to  trea- 
Peel  justified  the  conduct  of  Ministers  ty,  evacuated  the  Neapolitan  and  Piedmon- 

on  the  ground  of  expoiHency,  but  re-  tese  territories  ?  In  answer  to  the  first 
probated  the  proceedings  jpf  the  French  question,  Mr  Canning  admitted  the  as>em- 
Government.  Sir  F»*;Burdett  argued  bling  of  a  Russian  army  on  the  Vistula, 

warmly  in  favour  warlike  policy ;  but  professed  ignorance  of  its  amount, 

and  at  half-past  one  m^.^robability  of  an  With  respect  to  the  Italian  States,  he  said 

early  termination  of  die  ‘.debate  appear-  that  the  Neapolitan  and  Piedmontese  ter- 

ing,  it  w'as  again  adjou&rned.  ritories  had  l^n  evacuated,  but  whether 

30.— The  adjourned  debate  was  this  the  Austrian  armies  might  not  linger  in 
evening  resumed  by  Mr.  Wynn,  who  vin-  the  Milanese,  he  was  unable  to  say. 
dicated  the  conduct  of  iiis  Majesty’s  Go-  12. — Mr  Goulburn  moved  for  leave  to 

vernment,  and  defined,'* with  precision,  bring  in  a  Bill  to  renew  the  Irish  Insur- 
tbe  true  policy  of  the  country.  Mr  rection  Act,  the  necessity  for  which  ap- 
Canning  spoke  at  great  length,  denying  j^ears  most  urgent.  Lord  Althorp  moved, 
that  himself  or  his  colleagues  had  been  as  an  amendment,  a  series  of  resolutions, 
duped  by  the  French  Governmeot,  and  condemning  the  use  of  coercive  measures, 
ascribing  his  opinion  at  the  beginning  of  and  pledging  the  House  to  take  into  con- 
the  Session  that  peace  might  be  preserved,  sideration  the  state  of  the  laws  in  Ireland, 
to  the  versatility  rather  thfui  to  the  du-  and  the  administration  of  them.  On  a 
plicity  of  the  Cabinet  of  Vi^rsailles.  He  division,  the  amendment  was  rejected  by 
justified  the  suggestion  of  a  modification  a  majority  of  1G2  to  82.  , 

of  the  Spanish  Constitution,oh.the  ground  May  14. _ Sir  John  Sebright  presented 

that  such  a  modification  was  perfectly  a  petition  from  Sir  John  Sinclair,  against 
compatible  with  the  interests  and  honour  the  repeal  of  the  duty  on  foreign  wool— 
of  Spain,  and  that  it  would  have  afforded  Sir  John  Sebright  |>roduced  soiiie  merri- 
to  France  the  medium  throu^  which  she  ment,  by  calling  the  attention  of  the  House 
was  desirous  to  creep  out  from' war.  Mr  to  the  coat  he  wore,  manufactured  from 
Brougham  exulted  in  the  uftihimous  re-  woo!  growm  by  the  Petitioner.  (It  was 
probation  with  which  the  ^xmduct  of  a  very  good  blue  coat.)  After  some  other 
France  had  been  marked  by  eve^  Mem-  petitions  had  been  presented.  Sir  Thomas 
her  who  had  spoken ;  to  p|<^[^ve  til'll  Baring  presented  a  petition  from  Mr 
unanimity,  he  wished  the  origiiiied  motion  M^Adam,  soliciting  a  reward  for  his  ex* 

to  be  with^awn  :  this,'  hdi^fiVer,  Mr  ertions  for  the  improvement  of  the  public 

Canning  would  not  permit,  dffd  on  a  roads.  Mr  Maberly,  Mr  D.  Gilbert,  and  Mr 

division,  the  amendment  (approving  of  H.  Sumner,  bore  testimony  to  the  inentB 
the  neutral  policy  of  Ministers)  Ws  car-  of  the  petitioner.  The  Chancellor  of  the 
ried  a  mujeeity  372  to  2^  * .  *  Exchequer,  however,  with  Mr  Brougham 

'May  5.— The  topic  which  ekt^ed  the  and  Mr  Peel,  expressed  an  opinion  that 

prihctpal  discussion  was  the  P^tiitfon  fbr  Mr  M*  Adam  being  otherwise  reinunera- 

Refbrm  in  the  mode  of  electing  tM  Mem-  ted  for  his  services,  the  case  was  rtot  a 

l)er  fbr  the  city  of  Edinburgh,  voti^  at  a  proper  one  for  a  Parliamentary  reward. 

Me<?ling  held  in  the  Caledonian  Theatre.  The  Petition  was  brought  up.  Lord  A* 
It  was  presented  by  Mr  Abercromby,  and  Hamilton  took  the  opportunity  of  the  con- 
supported  by  Messrs.  Calcraft,  Kennedy,  versation  upon  this  petition,  to  complain 
I.  F.  Grant,  Mr  Hume,  and»Sir  R.  Fer-  ofthe  failure  of  attendance  in  the  House  on 
t— Mr  Dundas,  L/ird  Bidtnng,  and  the  preceding  evening,  by  which  his  mo- 
H.  Drummond  opposed  the  Petition^-^  tioa  on  the  state  of  the  lepresentatioo  in 


1823.;] 


Itcffi6ief\-—hrUisk  Chronicle, 
Scotland  lapsed.  The  noble  Lord 
did  not  sicrdple  to  ascribe  the  absence  <of 
Members  to  the  exertions  of  Ministerial 

•  a^nts.  Mr  Peel,  Mr  Canning,  Mr  GouU 

•  bum,  and  the  Lord  Advocate  of  Scotland, 


76.1 


Iw.free;  a  measure  which  had  the  sanc¬ 
tion  of  experience  in  New  York,  whore 
it  extinguished  slavery  in  perfect  silence, 
and  in  several  other  of  the  North  Ame¬ 
rican  Suites :  in  Colombia,  where  it  was 


rAn*iim#i  •u-  •  .  •  .  - v/,muiiiuib,  wncre  k  was 

±  in  a  popui.rion 


for  himself  that  he  expected  a  House. 

l^““Mr  Buxton  brought  forward  his 
mtHion  for  the  Abolition  of  the  Slave 
Trade.  He  prefaced  a  declaratory  reso¬ 
lution,  ^  That  the  state  of  slav.erj’  is  re¬ 
pugnant  to  thes-  principles  of  the  British 
Constitution  and  of  'the  Christian  reli¬ 
gion,  and  that  it  ought  to  be  gradually 
abolished  throughout  the  British  Colo¬ 
nies,  with  as  much  expedition  as  may  be 
ftwnd  consistent  with  a  due  regard  tso 
the  well-being  of  the  parties  concerned,” 
with  a  very  long  and  very  eloquent 
speech,  in  which  he  recited  all  the  efforts 
made  by  Parliament  in  behalf  of  the 
African  slavesf^  and  the  obstacles  by 
which  these  efforts  had  l)een  irapeclecL 
He  gave  a  lively  description  of  the  suf¬ 
ferings  of  the  labouring  population  in  the 


of  nearly  a  million  of  blacks,  amid  all 
the  confusion  of  civil  war;  and  in  the 
British  Colony  of  Ceylon,  where  tbe  sys¬ 
tem  of  emancipation  from  birth  is  now 
in  full  and  peaceful  operation.  In  con¬ 
clusion,  Mr  Buxton  enforced  the  obliga¬ 
tion  of  atonement  due  by  the  British 
niuion  in  a  high  strain  of  moral  indigna¬ 
tion. 

Mr  Canning  treated  the  question  as 
one  of  great  difficulty  and  duager ;  he 
deprecated  the  introduction  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  religion  into  a  question  of  politi¬ 
cal  expediency,  and  quoted  from  “  Dr 
Palcy*g  Moral  Philosophy”  a  passage  of 
some  length,  to  shew  that  on  the  ques* 
tion  of  slavery  or  freedom  the  Christian 
religion  was  silent.  The  Bight  Honour¬ 


able  (^ntleman  moved  an  Amendment, 


w  ^  t  I  -  -  - - - - - - 

West  Indies,  and  pointed  out  the  dan-  .  declaring  the  cx|)ediency  of  ameliorating 


ger  to  be  apprehended  from  perpetuating 
their  bondage.  He  explain^  his  own 
plan  of  emancipation,  which  was  neces- 
«arily  mild,  moderate,  and  gradual  in  its 
operation,  namefy, — to  declare  that  all 
children  born  after  a  certain  period  should 


the  condition  of  the  slaves,  and  ])repar- 
ing  them  to  receive,  with  safety  and  ad¬ 
vantage,  the  blessings  of  freedom  at  a 
future  day.  In  the  end,  the  original  re¬ 
solutions  wore  withdrawn,  and  the  a- 
mendment  carried  without  a  division. 
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MAV* 

Menai  Briigc. — The  first  great  iron 
plate,  for  forming  the  fastenings  of  this 
bridge,  was  laid  in  its  proper  position,  at 
the  bottom  of  one  of  the  caverns  which 
have  been  formed  out  of  the  solid  rock  on 
the  Anglesey  shore,  on  liaster  Monday.  • 
Sir  Heniy  Parnell  and  Mr  Telford  attend¬ 
ed  on  the  occasion,  and  did  not  leave  Mr 
Wilson's  oflice  until  all  the  necesMry  ar-  - 
raagements  were  adopted  for  proceeding 
immediately  with  the  putting  up  of  the 
large  quantities  of  the  iron  work  which 
haf^  <anived  from  Shropshire  ftir  farming 
tbe'suspending  cables.  Nearly  the  whole  • 
of  the  bridge  masonry  is  completed ;  the  . 
pyramids  for  supporting  the  cables,  of  fifty 
feet  in  hei^t  above  the  top  of  the  main 
piera,  will  be  finished  e^ly  in  the  Bum« 
mer;  and  the  iron  work  is  now  going 
so  npkUy  at  Mr  Hadodine's  forges,  that 

theie  k  a  certainty  of  this  great  work  being 

completed  in  the  most  satisficto^  man¬ 
ner,  ibr  the  use  of  the  public,  in  little 
more  than  another  year.  The  , method 
employed  in  frstening  the  caMm  in  beds 

of  solid  rock,  displays  very  gfenlmgenaky. 


and  the  manner  of  carr^'ing  tlie  cables 
from  the  caverns  to  the  tu{5s  of  the  pyra¬ 
mids,  along  a  welkSkontinued  scaffbl^ng, 
will  make  the  bridge  an  object  of  great 
,  curtosity  to  the  Welsh  touri.Ht  during  the 
ensuing  summer^— .Voloplan  Journal, 
Perkinii  Nevi  Steam  This 

'  extraordinary  invention  is  iww  completed, 

'  and  fully  answers  the  expectations  of  Its 
projectOE.  The  I»ndon  Journal  of  Arte 
:  for  Aprjl,  which  describes  its  principles 
and  operation,  states,  that  tl»c  space  oc- 
‘  cupieddf  the  engine  and  all  iu  appenda¬ 
ges  does  1^  exceed  an  area  of  six  feet  by 
eight,  though  it  is  calculated  to  work  with 
"  the  power  of  ten  horses,  and  it  is  consi¬ 
dered  that  no  part  of  the  apparatus  would 
require  enlarging  for  an.  engine  of  fifty 
horse  jjower,  except  the  working  cylinder^ 
wbkh  at  present  is  only  eighteen  inches 
'  long  and  two  inches  diameter.  The  con- 
*8ttiDptk>n  of  »ttel  is  stated  only  to  be^wo 
bushels  per  day ;  and  pwrfect  safety  ftom  ► 
any  expldslon  is  effected  by  the  new  mode 
of  geinrating  the  steam.  -  A  copper  bulb 
is  infrodttoed  in  the  steam  which  is 
desigiiwl  40  gfplodi  under  a  pteumre  o# 
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lOOOlbs.  upon  even-  f><)uare  inch,  while  High  Cotjht  or  Justiciary. 

every  other  part  is  proved  to  sustain  a  May  19. — J.  Baillie  was  this  day  call- 
force  of  2000  ibs.,  and  this  again  is  intend-  ed  to  the  bar.  The  prisoner  was  convicted 
ed  to  be  worked  at  from  50u  to  7o0.  The  of  peijury  at  the  Glasgow-  Circuit,  but  the 
efficacy  of  a  safety  bulb  of  this  descrip-  Judges  considering  it  a  new  case,  and  as  no¬ 
tion  has  been  fully  proved,  several  having  thing  applicable  to  it  was  laid  down  in  the 
been  actually  exploded,  by  over- working  books,  certified  it  to  this  Court  for  adju- 
the  engine,  in  the  presence  of  many  per-  dication.  The  indictment  upon  which 
sons  ;  and  here  a  most  extraordinary  cir-  Baillie  had  been  found  guilty  stated,  that 
cumstance  is  discovered, — the  steam,  the  w-hole  estate  of  Robert  Smell  ie,spirit- 
w  hen  blow  ing  out  of  the  fissure,  •  is .  not  dealer  in  Caltbn,  having  been  sequestra- 
sen$%Vy  hot.  The  generating  of  the  stdim,  led  under  an  act  of  the  Court  of  Session, 
and  its  condensation,  take  place  so  instan-  dated  6th  August  1821,  a  meeting  of  the 
taneously,  that  the  piston,  when  in  fiill  creditors  was  appointed  to  take  place  in 
work,  makes  about  260  strokes  i^er  ml-  Glasgow  on  the  11th  September  follow-- 
nute.  ing,  for  naming  a  trustee,  and  John  Bail- 

19. — Scotlish  Sheriff'  Cotirit. — By  the  lie  laid  claim  as  a  cTeditor  on  the  said  se- 
Bill  presently  passing  through  Parliament,  quesirated  estate,  and  lodged  an  affidavit, 
for  the  regulation  of  the  Sheriff  Courts  of  made  before  .lohn  Douglas,  writer  in  Glas- 
Scotland,  various  provisions  are  made,  gow,  one  of  his  Majesty’s  Justices  of  the 
which  must  have  some  effect  upon  ^the  Peace,  to  the  verity  thereof,  to  the  a- 
procedure  in  future  in  those  Courts.  In  tl^  mount  of  £.41 64-,  Os.  2d.  That  the  said 
first  place,  the  clerks’  fees  are  to  be  regu-  John  Baillie  did  attend  the  said  meeting 
luted  and  established  by  a  commission  to  of  creditors,  held  on  the  1 1  th  September, 
be  appointed  for  that  effect.  Extracts,  of  and  produce  this  false  and  fraudulent  af- 
decrees  are  to  be  abridged,  and  the  moqjey  fidavit,  and  did  vote  thereon  for  the  elec- 
usually  consigned  in  the  haitds  of  the  clerk,  tion  of  a  trustee.  The  Court,  deeming 
is  to  be  sectired  by  depositation  in  the  the  crime  one  of  the  most  dangerous  in  a  • 
hands  of  a  bank.  The  Sheriff  Clerks^  commercial  country,  sentenced  the  prison- 
hereafter  appointed,  are  to  discharge  their  '  er  to  be  transported  for  seven  years,  with 
duties  in  person,  and  no  gratuity  w-bat-  the  usual  certification  of  infamy.  The 
ever  is  to  be  received  for  their  appoint-  prisoner  addressed  the  Court,  and  pro- 
ment.  At  present,  in  all  trials  before ^^he  duced  some  pajxjrs  for  their  Lordships’ 
Sheriff,  w’hether  they  proceed  w-ith  or-  perusal,  which  they  declined.  He  so- 
without  a  July-,  the  evidence  must  be  ta-  lemnly  protested  his  innocence, 
ken  down  in  w'riting  ;  but,  by  a  provision  •.  David  Cossar  and  William  Robertson, 
in  this  bill,  this  practice  is  abolished,  w-bere  pleaded  guilty,  the  former  of  housebreak- 
a  Jury  sits' on  the  case,  and  where  the  ing  and  theft,  and  the  latter  of  theft,  both 
Sheriff’  is  an  advocate  of  a  certain  number  ‘  being  habit  and  repute  thieves.  They 
of  years  standing.  The  Sheriff,  however,  w-ere  each  sentenced  to  fourteen  years 
is  to  take  notes  of  the  evidence,  according  transportation.  Roliertson  behaved  in  a 
to  the  practice  in  the  Justiciary  Courts,  most  audacious  manner,  and  in  reply  to  the 
The  verdict  of  the  Jury  is  to  be  probatio  Judge’s  admonition  to  amend  his  life,  ob- 
probata  of  the  facts  of  the  case,  and  it  is  served  that  he  “  had  led  a  very  good  life.” 
not  competent  to  impugn  this  verdict,  un- '  ,  26— Several  cases  were  heard  which 
less  it  proceed  upon  evidence  legally  inad-  had  been  cerlifird  from  the  Circuit  Courts, 
missible,  and  objected  to  on  the  trial,  but  The  objection  (on  the  informality  of  the 
received  by  the  Sheriff.  Verdicts  viva  list  of  assize)  in  the  case  of  James  Quin, 
voce  are  allowed  on  the  same  {provisions  as  alias  James  M^Caral,  for  theft  and  reset, 
apply  to  the  Justiciary  Court ;  and  noap-  was  argued  at  some  length  ;  and,  after 
peal  or  advocation  is  compietcnt  against^  the  Solicitor-General  addressing  the  Court 

any  proceeding,  unless  the  objection  tbrm-  '  against  it,  it  was  refuelled,  and  the  diet 
ing  the  ground  of  it  shall  have  been  taken  w  as  deserted  pro  loco  et  tempore.  The 
at  the  time  of  iriaL  »  ..  .  ol^ectiorr  (founded  on  insufficient  dcscri{>- 

23— Bavkniplcics,,Jt-^YtoKi  a ..  tion  of  the  Uxhs  delicti)  in  the  case  of  John 
ParUamentary  return  res{)ccting  bank-' •' Boden,  accused  of  eleven  charges  of  th^ 
ru{)ts,  it  appears  that,  on  an  average  of  was  sustained,  and  the  prisoner  dismiss- 
three  years,  the  defats  of  EngiiBh  bank-  ..ad. 

rupts  aroouoted  to  the  amazing  snm  of  At  the  Glasgow  Circuit  Court,  WflKam 
£.3,466,382  a  year.  The  dividends  fell  Russel,  master  of  the  Trusty  steam  lug- 
shoit  of  £.4600,  little  more  than  half  a  gagis*boat.  Arch.  M‘Arthur,  and  Ar<^» 
crown  the  hundred  pounds.  The  dead  M‘Larty,  were  accused  (having  been  in 
loss  is  than  15  per  cent,  upon  the  command  of  the  Hercules  steam  lugg^^ 
incowie  from  trade  of  every  sort,  which  boat  on  Saturday  the  10th  August)  of 
waaasacased  for  the  proper^  tax.  •  '  having  come  in  contact  with  a  small  boat 


lie^ntcr.-^Dnilsh  Chrdnich.  yg; 

or  vessel,  bound  from  Icolmkillto  Green,  formalities,  as  he  expressed  them,  he 
ock,  and  her  down,  whereby  she  complained  to  the  Synod  of  Glascow  and 
w^sunk,  and  thiry-sixper^ns  drowned.  Ayr  qf  the  sentence  of  the  Pre^yten-, 
I  he  prisoners  pleaded  Not  Guilty,  and  an  when  the  Synod  pronouiced  the  follow- 
objection  was  t^en  by  Mr  Tait,  on  the  ing  sentence They  waved  the  consi- 
ground,  that  the  being  a  maritime  deration  of  the  informalities,  and  affirmed 
one,  the  Justiciary  Court  had  no  jurisdic-  the  sentence  of  the  Presbvtcrv.  Against 
Uon  to  try  it.  The  Learned  Gentleman  which  decisions,  both  of  the  Presbytery 
pressed  tbe  Court  in  support  of  the  ob-  and  Synod,  Mr  Fleming  appealed  to  the 
jection,  which  was  opposed  shortly  by  General  Assembly. 

Mr  Dundas,  who  was  replied  to  by  Mr  On  Saturday  the  31st  Afay,  in  a  Com. 
Cockburn,  and  the  Court  sustained  the  ob.  mittee'  of  the  whole  House,*  Mr  Fleming 
jection.  was  heard  at  the  bar  of  the  Assembly  in 

•^UKE.  his  own  defence,  and  the  Rev.  Messrs 

2— “frcncra/  Assembly.^The  General  Burns,  Logan,  Kankine,  and  Dr  Stewart, 
As^mbly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  were  heard  on  the  part  of  the  Presbytery  ; 
which  assembled  on  the  20th  May,  was  after  which,  it  was  moved  and  agreed  to, 
this  day,  after  the  ordinary  Sessions,  dis-  that  the  proceedings  of  the  Synod  of  (ilas- 
solved  by  his  Grace  the  Earl  of  Morton,  gow  and  Ayr  w-ere  irregular,  but  affirm 
his  Majesty's  Lord  High  Commissioner,  the  finding  of  the  Presbytery  of  Paisley: 
On  account  of  indisposition,  the  Com.  and,  to  bring  the  business  to  a  close, 
missioner  had  only  b^n  present  during  ordain  Mr  Fleming  to  be  brought  to  the 
three  of  the  sittings.  Dr  Brunton,  one  bar  of  the  Assembly  on  Monday,  and 
of  the  Ministers  of  the  Tron  Church,  censured ;  and  that  the  Moderator  be  in. 
Edinburgh,  was  elected  Moderator.  The  structed  to  admonish  him  as  to  his  future 
business  before  the  Assembly  generally  conduct. 

was  local  and  uninteresting.  The  case  This  day  the  report  of  the  Committee  in 
which  most  excited  public  interest  w’as  the  case  of  Mr  Fleming  w-as  brought  up, 
that  of  Mr  Fleming,  Minister  of  Neil-  when  it  was  moved,  that  the  sentence  pro. 
stun,  the  circumstances  of  which  were  as  posed  by  the  Committee  be  reversed,  as 
follow: —  the  punishment  proposed  was  far  more 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Presliytery  of  than  commensurate  to  the  o/fbnee. 

Paisley,  held  3d  July  1822,  the  house  Another  Meml>er  said,  that  instead  of 
was  cleared  of  strangers,  in  pursuance. of  a  more  lenient  sentence  tHan  that  pro- 
a  request  by  Mr  Geddes,  to- which  Mr  jjosed  by  the  Committee,  they  should 
Fleming  objected,  and  asked  Mr  Ged.  suspend  the  Reverend  Gentleman  from 
des  the  reason  why  he  ordered  strangers  his  functions,  not  merely  for  the  intem- 
to  be  excluded  ?  w  hen  Mr  Geddes  replied,  perate  behaviour  exhibited  on  the  occasion 
that  he  observed  a  there  w'ho  alluded  to,  but  on  many  others, 

took  away  an  report  of  their  Principal  NicoU  said,  now  they  had 

proceedings,  whidJSSp^  characterised  charged  Mr  Fleming  with  an  express 
throughout  the  countiy’for  confusion;  crime,  they  were  not  to  add  to  it  the 
and  upon  w  hich  Mr  Fleming  replied,  charge  of  habit  and  repute.  He  regretted 
that  Mr  Geddes,  at  the  bar  of  last  Gene,  the  severity  of  the  sentence,  but  it  w  as 
ral  Assembly,  suted  what  he  in  his  heart  usual  to  adopt  the  propositions  of  a  Com- 
knew  to  be  wrong,  and  what  he  in  his  mittee  of  the  whole  House,  whatever 
conscience  knew  to  be  false  as  hell ;  these  might  be.  .  ^ 

which  w'ords  were  ordered  to  be  taken  Lord  Meadow'bank  said,  that,  consist, 
down  in  writing  by  the  Presbytery- ;  and  cntly  with  his  own  feelings,  be  could  not 

when  Mr  Fleming  w'as  ordered  to  re-  refrain  from  stating  a  few  words.  He 

tract  his  words,  and  •  make  an  apology,  was  not  present  when  this  question  was 

he  refused,  mentioning,  that  the  expres-  before  the  Committee  on  Saturday,  but  he 

sion  was  sUong,  and  that  it  ought  to  be  would  propose  siinply  to  approve  of  the 

uafrae,  and  not  false  as  hell.  The  Pres-  report  of  the  Committee ;  and  it  would  be 

bytery,  by  a  unanimous  verdict,  record-  for  the  House  to  consider  whether  s^e- 

ed  in  their  minutes  (3d  July),  expressed  thing  might  not  be  to 

themselves  dissatisfied  with  the  apology,  as 

for  such  improper  language.  Against  ^ 

this  verdict  Mr  Fleming  protested,  and  oftknee,  imd  «« 

was  prevented  from  expressing  his  rea-  matter  he  adonted 

di^ient,  on  account  of  the  day  len_.«t 


gow  and  Ayr  were  irregular,  but  affirm 
the  finding  of  the  Presbytery  of  Paisley: 
and,  to  bring  the  business  to  a  close, 
ordain  Mr  Fleming  to  be  brought  to  the 
bar  of  the  Assembly  on  Monday,  and 
censured ;  and  that  the  Moderator  be  in¬ 
structed  to  admonish  him  as  to  his  future 
conduct. 

This  day  the  report  of  the  Committee  in 
the  case  of  Mr  Fleming  w-as  brought  up, 
when  it  was  moved,  that  the  sentence  pro¬ 
posed  by  the  Committee  be  reversed,  as 
the  punishment  proposed  was  far  more 
than  commensurate  to  the  o/fbnee. 

Another  Mem(>er  said,  that  instead  of 
a  more  lenient  sentence  tHan  that  pro- 
)x>sed  by  the  Committee,  they  should 
suspend  tbe  Reverend  Gentleman  from 
his  functions,  not  merely  for  the  intern.' 
perate  behaviour  exhibited  on  the  occasion 
alluded  to,  but  on  many  others. 

Principal  NicoU  said,  now  they  had 
charged  Mr  Fleming  with  an  express 
crime,  they  were  not  to  add  to  it  the 
charge  of  habit  and  repute.  He  regretted 
the  severity  of  the  sentence,  but  it  was 
usual  to  adopt  the  propositions  of  a  Com- 
mittee  of  the  whole  House,  whatever 
these  might  be. 

Lord  Meadowbank  said,  that,  consist¬ 
ently  with  his  own  feelings,  be  could  not 
refrain  from  stating  a  few  words.  He 
was  not  present  when  this  question  was 
before  the  Committee  on  Saturday,  but  he 
would  propose  simpiy  to  approve  of  (he 
report  of  the  Committee ;  and  it  would  be 
for  the  House  to  consider  whether  some¬ 
thing  might  HOC  be  done  to  prevent  the 
infiction  of  the  paoislunent  What  he 
(loml  M.)  trkhed  to  submit  was,  that,  as 
this  sentence  seemed  to  be  ^ond  the 
offknee,  and  made  up  on  consideration  of 
matter  not  before  the  House,  a  nwire 
lenient  sentence  might  be  adopted. 

Mr  W.  IngUs  said.  If  the  I. earned 


uceii  ui  luc  sauic  iiiiiiu  wiiii  luui  ^^Tir  cututiig  w  uic  uitr,  expreaeea  nis  sincere 
and  proposed  a  severer  sentence,  for  a  sorrow,  and  deep  contrition  for  having 
grosser  case  never  came  l)efore  the  As-  used  the  intemperate  language  com- 
sembly.  *  plained  of,  which  had  given  just  ground 

Dr  Meams  had  never  known  the  As-  of  offence  to  his  Presbytery,  and  in  parti- 
sembly  enter  into  a  review^  of  what  had  cular  to  tw’O  of  its  Members, 
been  done  in  a  Committee  of  tbe  w'hole  Tbe  Assembly  having  considered  this 
House ;  yet  he  entered  into  tbe  feelings  expre^ion  of  contrition,  agreed  to  dis. 
of  the  Learned  Lord ;  and,  although  the  pense  with  the  rebuke,  and  instructed 
case  was  such  as  to  deserve  a  severe  rebuke,  the  Moderator  solemnly  to  admonish  Mr 
yet  a  rebuke  at  the  bar  was  a  severe  Fleming. 

punishment,  and  one  to  which  he  (Or  M.)  Mr  Fleming  being  called  in,  acquiesced 
would  never  have  agreed,  had  it  not  been  in  what  had  been  done  ;  upon  which  the 

for  the  deportment  of  the  Rev.  Gentle-  Moderator  proceeded  to  admonish  him, 

man  last  night,  who,  so  far  from  making  in  terms  of  the  resolution  of  the  Assem- 

any  apology,  stuck  to  what  he  had  said.  bly.  '  He  r^etted  that  the  matter  had 

'But  if  that  Gentleman  w'ere  to  come  for-  not  been  settled  in  the  Presbytery,  which 

wad  to  the  bar  and  retract  his  w  ords,  it  would  have  relieved  him  from  the  per- 

I  would  theo  be  for  the  Assembly  to  con-  formance  of  a  duty  which  could  add  to 

aider .whitiber  the  rebuke  might  not  be  the  respectability  of  neither  of  them.  The 

changed  into  an  admonition.  Assembly  had  ^ways  been  most  lenient 

Dr  Ijamont  agreed  w  ith  the  Rev.  Doctor  in  adopting  severe  measures  tow  ards  any 

at  the  bar  (Dr  Mearns)  that  it  was  con-  of  her  Members,  and  therefore  the  more 

trary  to  the  Constitution  of  the  Church  to  weight  ought  to  be  attached  to  her  judg- 

review  the  proceedings  of  aComtXMttee  of  ments  in  cases  of  this  nature,  for  they 

the  whole  House,  unless  an,alteration  had  never  proceeded  but  from  extreme  neces- 

taken  place  in  the  circumstanqds  of  the  sity.  *  He  was  glad,  however,  that  the 

case.  But  if,  from  what  had  ^en  place  severer,  part  of  the  lecture  had  been  re¬ 
in  this  House,  the  Rev.  Gentleman  should  versed,  and  a  mim^  one  substituted  in  its 

have  received  such  benefit  that  he  would  stead.  He  would,  therefore,  with  that  dig- 

come  forward  to  the  bar,  and  tell, them,  '  nity  which  became  the  higWHation  he  had 

that,  from  the  train  of  thought  and  re-  the  honour  to  All,  but  yet  with  all  the 

flection  that  it  had  led  to,  he  had  come  to  tendern^  of  a  brother^  admonish  him  to 

a  full  sense  of  his  erren’,  and  expressed  his  guard  against  using  any  such  intemperate 

contrition,  it  w'ould  be  for  the  Ass^bly,  language  in  future— ^to  imitate  the  wis^ 

in  the  then  altered  circumstances  of  the  dom  of  his  great  .Master,  w  hich  is  pure, 

case,  to  consider  whether  they  should  con-  -  peaceable,  and  gentlel ..  . 

vert  their  rebuke  into  an  admonition,  that  *  Lord  '  Meadowbank  moved  that  the 
the  Rev.  Gentleman  might  go,  home  Moderatpr*6  .admonition  be  engrossed  in 
to  his  parish  with  a  millstone  about  his  ilmminutea^  Awambly, ‘which  was  una- 
neck.  nimou^y  agfieed  tdTK*  .  ' iV.  *' 


APPOINTMENTS,  PROMOTIONS,  &c. 


I.  CIVIL.  • 

lR2oi.  Afml  5. — The  Senetus  Academicui  of  the 
University  of  Edinburgh  this  day  conferred  the 
deftree  of  A.  M.  on  the  foUowiiw  i^tlemen  >- 

fwotland.— William  Steven,  .^n  Wood,  James 
Gairdner,  James  (Gardner,  lliomas  Sproat,  Patrick 
J.  Macfarlane,  Rev.  William  Fleming. 

England.— Henry  Castleman,  George  Knox. 

East  Indies. — Alexander  C.  Duncan, 

11.  ECCLESIASTICAL. 

April  3(1. — Mr  James  lliomaon,  Preacher  of  the 
Gospel,  was  ordained  to  the  pastoral  charge  of  the 
United  Associate  Congregatioa  of  Maybofe. 

May  7-— The  King  has  been  |deaaed  to  present 
tl»e  Rev.  John  Paul  to  the  Church  and  Paiish  of 
Maybole,  in  the  Presbytery  and  County  of  Ayr, 
vacant  by  the  death  of  the  Rev.  Mr  Lacan,  late 
Miniucr  there. 

The  King  has  also  been  pleased  to  present  the 
Rev.  Robert  Paton  to  the  Chur^  and  Parish  of 
Straiton,  in  the  Presbytery  and  County  of  Ayr, 
by  the  translatian  or  the  Rev.  John  l*aul  to 
the  Chuixh  and  Parish  of  Mayliole. 


Hebrews,  c.  iv.  v.  Iti.  At  the  conclus^  w 
sermon,  and  immediately  before  proceemng  to  w 
tttual  forms  of  admission,  the  ro^ionty  w  ^ 
Presbytery,  at  whouie  instance  the  dvil  prooj^w 
finding  the  illegality  of  LovaCs  P*”*^^***®^ 
carrying  on,  had  a  protest  read  by  a  notarv^w^ 
This  case  has  been  sinoe  decided  by  ^ 


Register. — Appointments,  Promotions,  SjC. 


III.  MILITARY. 

Brevet  Bt  Lieut.  CoL  Fearon,  from  31  F.  Lieut 
CoL  of  Infantry,  Unattached,  vice 
Lieut  Gen.  W.  Doyle,  ret. 

24  April  1822. 
Cant  Campbell,  1  R.  Vet  Bn.  Major  in 
the  Array  19  July  1821. 

•  —  Molesworth,  Cape  Corps,  do.  do. 
2  Dr.  Gds.  R.  G.  Crauford,  Comet  by  porch,  vice 

C.  Craufurd,  ret  17  April  1823. 
4  Bt  Lieut  Col.  Ross,  Lieut  C<rf.  by  purch. 

vice  Sherlock,  ret  15  May. 

Capt  Hutton,  Maj.  by  purch.  do. 
Lieut  Beamish,  Capt  by  purch.  do. 
Comet  Fane,  Lieut  by  purch.  do. 
Em.  Ogle,  from  22  F.  Comet  by  purch. 

do. 

.2  Dr.  J.  Carnegie,  Cmrnet  by  purch.  vice 

*  Lindsay,  37  F.  17  April  1823. 

4  Dr.  Lieut  Burrows,  Capt  vice  Jarmy, 

27  Sept  1822. 
Ekis.  Doyle,  from  87  F.  Lieut  do. 
8  Comet  Hon.  C.  Westenra,  Lieijt  by 

purch.  vice  Ferguson,  ret  18  Dec. 
10  Comet  Brandling,  Lieut  by  purch. 

vice  Earl  of  Yarmouth,  Cape  Corps 
25  March  1823. 

.  G.  L.  L.  Kaye,  Comet  by  purch.  do. 

13  Comet  Ellis,  Lieut  vice  Brown,  dead 

5  Oct  1822. 

■  -  Hislop,  Lieut  by  purch.  vice 
Cockbum,  17  Dr.  26  Dec. 

Coldst  G.  Bt  Mai.  W ^derbum,  Capt  and  Lieut. 

CoL  by  purch.  vice  Sowerby,  ret 
„  •  17  April  1823. 

Coldst  G.  Ens.  and  Lieut  Short,  Lieut,  and  Capt 
by  purch.  da  , 

Lieut  and  Capt  Beaufoy,  Adjut  vice  ’ 
Wedderbum,  da 

Ens.  Codrington,  from  43  F.  Ens.  and 
Lieut  by  pur(^  vice  Short  24  da 
Ens.  and  Lieut  .Seijeantson,  Lieut  and 
Capt  by  purch.  vice  Bligh,  ret 

1.4  May. 

6  F.  Lieut  Bonamy,  Capt  by  purch.  vice 
Sandys,  ret  24  Jan. 

Ens.  Yelverton,  Lieut  by  purch. 

..17  ApriL 
W.  Eyre,  Ens.  da 

14  *  Lieut  Ainsworth,.  Capt  by  purch.  vice 

Raynsford,  ret  ’  25  Dec.  1822. 
Ens.  Watson,  Lieut  by  purch.  da 

H.  S.  La  Roche,  Ens.  vice  O’Neil,  dead 

14  Nov, 

A.  Donald,  Ens.  by  purch.  vice  Watson 
•  •  ‘25q«5.\ 

l7.  •  Lieut  Clunle,  Adj.  vice  Evans,  m. 

'.Adj.  only.  •  • 

Iff  •  - Senior,  Capt  by  punb,  vice 

Montgomery,  ret  24  April  1823. 

23  Major  Gen.  Sir  J.  W.  Gordon,  Bt  K.C.B. 

from  8.5  F.  Colonel,  vice  Gea  Gren¬ 
ville,  dead  23  do. 

25  R.  W.  Manseigh,  Ens.  by  purch.  vice 

Halcott  67  F.  10  do. 

30  Lieut  Sullivan,  Capt  vice  Machell, 

dead  18  Nov.  1822. 

'  '  Ens.  Disaue,  Lieut  ‘  do. 

'  C.  W.  Barrow,  Ens.  do. 

32  F.  D,  Hodges,  Ens.  by  imrch.  vice 

Power,  38  F.  l7  April  1823. 

38  Bins.  Power,  from  32  F.  Lieut  by 

purdi.  vice  Moncton,  45  F.  do. 
30  •  ■'  L^ut.  .Surnh,  Capt  by  purdi.  dee 

■  Campbell,  ret  da 

Ens.  Sturt,  Lieut  by  purch.  do. 

J.  D.  Forbes,  Ens.  by  purch.  da 

12  Ens.  Clarke,  Lieut  vdee  Strange,  dead 

15  May. 

C.  K.  Macdonald,  Bns.  da 

13  Hon.  G.  Upton,  Ens.  by  purch.  vice 

Codrington,  Coldst  Gas.  "  24  April. 
t4  Ens.  Sargent,  Lieut  vke  Twteberrow, 

.dead  17  Nov.  1822. 

♦7  Ens.  Smith.  Lieut  by  purch.  vice  Lord 

Loughborough,  Cape  Corps 

-  *  »  HApriim.^ 

-  E.  T.  Smith,  Ens.  by  purch.  da 

48  LordCJ.  F.  Russell.  Ens.  by  tmrrli. 

viei  Tucker,  cancdled  8  May. 
37  Comet  Lindsay,  from  2  I>r.  Lieut  by 

purch.  vice  Ferrier,  ret  10  April. 

roL.  XII. 


59  F*  Lieut  Peake,  from  24  F.  Lieut  vice 
Barlow,  30  F.  25  Oct  1822. 

65  Major  Dumas,  Lieut  Col.  by  imrch. 

vice  Milnes,  ret  1  May  1823. 

Capt  Chitterbuck,  Mi^j.  by  purch.  da 
Lieut  W’airen,  Capt  by  purm.  da 
Ens.  Widdrington,  Lieut  by  purch.. 

da 

C.  Dixon,  Era.  by  purch.  da 

G.  Knox,  Ens.  by  purch.  vice  Dixon, 
cancelled  15  da 

67  Ens.  Halcott  from  2.5  F.  Lieut  by 

purch.  vice  Cassidy,  prom.  10  ApriL 
Lieut  Cassidy,  Capt  vice  Hall,  dead 

13  Nov.  1822. 

- Adair,  Capt  by  purch.  \ice  Here, 

prom.  23  March  1823. 

Em.  Brannan,  Lieut  vice  Cassidy 

13  Nov.  1822. 

W'.  Child,  Em.  da 

Seij.  M^.  JohMton,  Quart  Mast  vice 

Gormiey,  dcatl  8  May  1823. 

Lieut  Blair,  from  h.  p.  Paymaster,  vice 
Fllfoid,  dead  15  do. 

68  Seii.  Mid*  Duff,  Adj.  and  Ens.  vice 

Hinds,  dead  da 

81  Bt  Maj.  Wardrop,  Maj.  vice  Water- 

house,  dead  da 

Lieut  Jenkins,  Capt.  da 

85  F.  Maj.  Gen.  Sir  Herbert  Taylor,  K.C.B. 
CoL  vice  Six  J.  W.  GorcUm,  X3  F. 

23  April. 

91  Ens.  T.  G.  M'Intyre,  Lieut  vice  Smith, 

dead  15  Feb. 

R.  W'.  Foskey,  Eus.  vice  Grant,  dead 

23  April. 

D.  Williamson,  Em.  vice  M'lntvre 

'.24  do. 

Lieut  CahiU,  Adj.  vice  Buchan,  res. 
Adj.  only  da 

2  W.  I.  R>  Capt  Sparks,  fran  h.  p.  Royal  Afriom 
Corps,  Capt  25  April  1822. 

Cape  C.  1  Maj.  Fraser,  Lieut  Col. '  15  May  1823k 
C'av.  t\>  Lieut  Earl  of  Yarmouth,  from  10  Dr. 

-/J  'Capt  by  purch.'  :  ,  25  March. 

•  '  '^”.«*Cent  CadefE.  Armstxoog,  ftom  Royal 
•*  ViQii  ’ li|U.  ColL  Comet  by  >  da 

f^nmetht  John,  frM^l^Dr.  Lieutby 
;  ’  ■ .  puith.- *  w  •*  ^  May. 

•  W.'G.'SheF3^,  G)8ftMt)y  purch.  da 
Infahtr)'.  Bt  Maj.  Lord  G.  Leanoxv  from  9  Dr. 

Mai.  by  purt^.  vice  FriMr  15  da 
Roy.  Af.  \  M.  GrMeara,  Ens.  vice  Edwards,  deail 
CoL  C.  >  .  '  .  ,  %  do. 


Royal  Artilhry. 

Ist  Lieut  Mee,  from  h.  p.  Ist  Lieut  vice  Willis, 

•  h.  p.  3  April  1823. 

- Desbrisay,  from  h.  p.  1st  Lieut  vice 

Doyle,  h.  p.  1  May. 

Hospital  Siqff', 

T.  R.  PictoB,  Hosp.  Assist  to  the  Forces 

10  Oct  1822. 

Hosp.  Assist  Simoera,  from  h.  p. do.  vice  Cannon, 
h.  p.  25  April  1823. 

—  I—  —  Hawkins,  from  h.  p.  da  vice  Muir, 
pnxnoted  da 

’  Garrison* 

Capt  Weeks,  h.  p.  Glengary  Fenc,  Town  Mi^. 
of  Monti^,  vice  Hughes,  ret  full  pay 

11  Feb.  1823. 

Exchanges. 

Bt  Col.  L’Estrangc,  from  7  F.  with  Liaut  CoL 
Fearon,  h,  p.  Upattached 

Lieut  C(rf.  Maclaine,  from  14  P.  with  Bt  Col. 
Edwards,  17  F*  »  «  ^  . 

—  Dashwood,  from  F-  Gds.  with  Lieut 
CoU  Elphimtooe,  h.  p.  4  W.  1.  R.  „ 

M^jor  Hc«g»  from  20  F.  with  Maj .  Green,  24  F. 

Exchangu* 

Capt  Savage,  ftoml.  Dr.  with  rapt  Oroee,  W 

— —  Jones,  from  14  Dr.  with  Capt  Hon.  O.  An 
son.  32  F. 

_ Sir  W.  H.  Clerke,  Bt  from  52  F.  with  Capt. 

St  Jtihn,  h.  p.  42  r. 

_ —  Hon.  W.  R.  Rous,  from  .55  F.  With  Capt 

Lumley,  h.  p.  Portugal  .Ser.id*. 
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Rtgisier. — Apjxjinimenis,  Promotions,  ^r. 

from  S3  F.  with  C«^t. 


yune 


Qipt.  Lord  Churchill, 

Ftwster,  h.  p. 

- Lwd  Loughborough,  fiom  Cape  Corps,  with 

Cant.  Moleswortlw,  h.  p.  Dr. 

Lieut  Smith,  from  1  Dr.  with  Lieut  Clarke, 
4  Dr. 

- Aloodt,  from  I  Dr.  GtU.  rec.  diff.  with 

Lieut  Skinner,  h.  p.  24  Dr. 

- Pigou,  frcMn  2  Dr.  Gds.  rec.  diff.  with  Lieut 

Hepburn,  h.  p.  K3  F. 

- Harrison,  from  4  Dr.  with  Lieut  Fiti- 

maurice,  65  F. 

—  —  Robinscm,  from  4  Dr. with  Lieut  Cochrane, 
8  Dr. 

■■  Lynatn,  from  13  Dr.  with  Lieut  Manners, 
54  F. 

— ——  Hutchinson,  from  15  F.  rec.  difll  with 
Lieut  Gage,  h.  p.  60  F. 

- Gray,  from  1/  F.  with  Lieut  Nugent,  41  F. 

- Smith,  from  23  F.  rec.  diff.  with  Lieut  Hon. 

C  Gray,  h.  p.  53  F. 

Cosby,  from  52  F.  with  Lieut  Mountain. 


h.p.96‘F. 

Comet  Webster,  from  6  Dr  Gds.  rec.  diff.  with 
CcMiiet  Browne,  h.  p.  6  Dr.  • 

Fiui^  Gage,  from  15  F.  with  Comet  Finch,  h.  p. 

Paymaster  Bankes,  from  16  F.  with  Capt  Ford, 
h.  p.  24  Dr. 

ResignaHons  and  Retirements, 

Lieut  Gen.  W.  Doyle,  62  F. 

('oL  Sherlock,  4  Dr.  Gds. 

I^eut  CoL  Sowerby,  Coldst  Gds. 

- - - Milnes,  65  F. 

Capt  Bligh,  Coldst  Gds. 

—  -  Sai^ys,  6  F. 

- Raynsford,  14  F. 

- Montgomery,  18  F. 

- Campbell,  39  F. 

Lieut  Fergusson,  8  Dr. 

- - Ferrier,  57  F. 

Comet  Craufurd,  2  Dr.  Gds. 

Quart  Mast  Nic^okrm,  1st  Lancashire  MIL 
f^rgeon  Keane,  South  Mayo  Militia. 

Ho^.  Assist  J.  Stuart 

Appointments  Cancelled. 

Lieut.  M‘Pherson,  2  W.  L  R. ' 

Ensign  Tucker,  48  F. 

- Dixon,  65  F. 

Deaths. 

General  Grenville,  CoL  of  23  F.  London 

22  April  1823. 

Lieut  Gen.  Hussey,  East  India  Company's  Service, 
,  London  29  Mart2i. 

Lieut  Gen.  Deare,  F^t  India  Company’s  Service, 
London  5  do. 

Maj.  Gen.  G.  S.  Smyth,  Frederickston,  New  Bruns¬ 
wick  27  do. 

- Sir  William  Toone,  K.C.B.  East  India 

Company’s  S^  iee,  Diiutpore  16  Aug.  18^. 
Lieut  Col.  KobisoD,  24  F.  at  Sea,  on  passage 
from  liklia  20  May  1823. 

—  ■  -  Waterhouse,  81  F.  Halifax,  Nova 

Scotia  19  April. 

—  - French,  Assist  Quart  Mast  Gen. 

Athlone  30  da 

- Wemyss,  late  of  Royal  Marines 

29do. 

I^ey,  h.  p.  RoyarMarines  2  May 


Capt  Williams,  8  Dr.  on  board  the  Dorsetshire 
on  passajre  to  England  from  Bengal. 

- HalL  o7  F.  Bombay  12  Nov.  1822. 

Lieut  Brown,  1.3  Dr. 

- - Darling,  24  F.  Kempter,  Bengal  2  Oct 

- Greene,  34  F.  Madras  26  Nov. 

- I>>wman,  36  F. 

- Smith,  91  F.  Jamaica  15  Feb.  1823. 

- - Hopkins,  late  8  Vet  Bn.  Kilkeniw  20  do. 

- Donald  Cameron,  9  Vet  9  Dec.  1822. 

- Austin,  h.  p.  10  F.  Marown,  Isle  of  Man 

.  i'iOct 

- Skerrett,  h.  p.  81  F.  Galway  9  March  182.3. 

- Rainsford,  h.  p.  37  F.  Kinsale  23  Feb. 

- Thomson,  h.  !>.  97  F.  Dunfermline 

20  March, 

- -  Montgomery,  h.  p.  98  F.  Jamaica 

16  Dec.  1821. 

- -  Hopwood,  h.  p.  1  Garrison  Bn.  Gosport 

22  Feb.  1823. 

—  —  Campbell,  h.  p.  York  Furileers  2  Feb 

—  —  W.  A.  Brown,  13  Dr.  Bangalore  4  Oct  1822. 

—  - Sweeny,  28  F.  Corfu  12  Feb  1823. 

- - Strange,  42  F. 

- Twinbeirow,  44  F.  Fort  WilUam,  Calcutta 

17  Nov.  1822. 

- Mussen,  h.  p.  3  Dr.  late  of  6  Dr. 

Ensign  Curtis,  8  F.  Culamos,  Ionian  Island 

28  Dec. 

— — — '  O’Nril,  14  F.  drowned  at  Balero,  Ghant 

13  Nov. 

- -  Edwards,  African  Col.  Corps,  Cape  Coast 

Castle  18  June. 

- Smith,  83  F.  5  Deo. 

- Grant,  91  F.  Jamaica  13  Feb  1825. 

- —  Lewin,  late  4  Vet  Bn.  Town  Mai.  Quebec 

5  Dec.  1822. 

- -  Thomas,  5  Vet.  Bn.  Outland,  near  Ply¬ 
mouth  7  April  18i'j. 

—  Hurst  hi  p.  66  F.  4  Mareli. 

—  - .  Gray,  h.  p.  91  F.  20  do. 

—  M'Ctdla,  n.  p.  99  F.  Nova  Scotia 

8  Nov.  1822. 

- Conally,  h.  p.  60  F.  1  April  1823. 

Adjutant  Lieut  Dowdall,  54  F.  Bangalore 

12  Dec.  1822. 

— ...  —  Lieut  Hinds,  68  F. 

.  —  F^.  Binns,  African  C<d.  Corps,  Cape 

Coast  Castle  10  Nov. 

•  — - Ens.  Dewsnapp,  h.  p.  83  F.  Jure. 

- —  Campbell,  h.  p.  British  Fenc.  Infantry, 

St  Niniaas,  near  Stirling  11  May  182.->. 

Paymaster  Scott  70  F.  Quebec  14  Feb. 

Adjutant  England,  Newton  and  Parlsworth  Local 
MUitia  7  March. 

Quart  Mast.  Sidley,  If  Dr.  Ballinrobe,  6  da 

- - -  Morris,  h.  p.  2  Dr.  Gds.  7  da 

- Cross,  h.  p.  19  Dr.  Goriestone,  Suf¬ 
folk  24  Nov.  1822. 

- Finnegan,  h.  p.  25  Dr. 

11  March  1823. 

—  ■  ,  Gormeley,  67  F.  Bombay 

^  13  Nov.  1822. 

.  Medical 

Inspector  Griev'es,  b  p.  Paris. 

Physician  Moselev,  h.  p.  Chelsea  13  March  1^3. 
Surgeon  Major  Charlton,  ret  full  pay  1  F.  G<b. 

London  J  April. 

Staff  Surgeon  Morel,  h.  p.  (Dep.  Inspect  hy  Bre¬ 
vet.)  KmUco  ^  ^ 

- Hall,  h.  p.  Dromore,  County  Do  wn 

29  June  182-’. 


Major  Campbell,  late  of  30  F.  Taunton  17  April.  Surg.  Hamilton,  ret  full  pay,  92  F.  j 


Walker,  5  Dr.  Gds.  Dublin  16  March. 
'  "  Halford,  59  F.  May. 

—  ■  Bayley,  Royal  Marines. 

Capt  Ponsonby,  h.  p.  44  F.  Booterstown,  Co.  of 
Dublin  23  March. 

- Raleigh,  h.  p.  20  F.  11  Feb 

- MachHl.  30  F. 

- Innes,  late  of  6  Royal  Vet  Bn.  Montrose 

29  ApriL 

- Cooke)  b  p.  Independents. 

- Irwin,  b  p.  48  F.  Sens,  France  24  Aug.  1822. 

- Sinclair,  b  p.  138  F.  .22  Oct 

— —  Galloup,  h.  II.  Dillon’s  Reg.  MMta 

27  Jan.  1823. 


23  Feb  1823. 
Staff  Assift  Surg.  OUver,  h.  p.  London  14  March. 
Assist  Surg.  Owen,  87  F.  „  «  — 

- -  Stockdale,  b  p.  3  CeyL  Reg.  ^wn- 

patrick  .  Jan- 

Assist  Surg.  Dr.  Mackouie,  b  p.  56  F. 

Hosp.  Assist  Donaldson,  Isle  de  Los  12  O^  1822. 
Vet  Surg.  Blanchard,  b  p.  21  Dr.  jgj3 

Earrack  Mast  White,  Newfoundland  ^ 

26  Dec.  1822- 

- Monk,  St.' John’s,  North 
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METEOROLOGICAL  TABLE, 

Kept  at  Edinburgh^  in  the  Observatorify  CaltonhilL 

^y»  "‘“®  o’clock  forenoon  and  four  o’clock  .ifter- 

Observation,  ui  the  afternoon,  in  the  first  column,  is  taken  by  the  Register 


18X3. 


May  l| 

H 

«{ 

7{ 

«{ 

»( 

10{ 

**{ 

H 


Tlier.;  Baro. 


Attach. 

Ther. 


M.44 
.\.5l 
M.37 
\A,  48 
M.58 
A  51 
M.34i 
A.  45 
M.36 
A  51 
M.43 
A  54 
M.40 
A  51 
M.44 
A  55 
\L46 
A.  47 
|M.57 
'a  50 
iM.36 


Wind.!  Weather. 


NW. 

Cble. 

Cble. 

Cble. 

Cble. 


23.908  M.5X1 
.9ii8  A.  5L  f 
50.108,  M.54  » 

(  .1.54  A.  50/  I 
.155'M.:,8  I 
.1.50 1  A.  56'  / 

.197  M.j3  1 
29.998, A  .54  / 

;  .745  M.51  1 

I  .721 ‘a.  50/, 

.686  ,M.58>  Lwr 
i  .625  A  59/1^'^ • 
I  .492  :  M.58  )L. 

I  .5.5.5  A  58/ 1  ‘ 
.195,M.58/ L., 
28W  A52/ 

.587  M.55  ) 
i  .282  A  68 /. 

.101  M.51  1 


SW. 


I A  50  28.850  .A  52/ 


S. 


i  ^L43  ,  .881 
A. 51  !  .881 
M.47i  .881 

A. 51  .876 


W. 


M.52  >  ' 
A  52  / 1 


14/  .M.SiJ  29«^t>t>|M»dO  \  vw 
1A46|  .346|A51/^"’ 

H . 

1C{ 


,M.35 

Ia.  47 

jM.43 

'A  54 


*0.55  |M.53  4  M'w' 
.362 'A.  54 /  ™'^* 
.312  M.55  \ 
.5201a  54 


[Fair,  with 
sunshine. 

'Fair,  with 
sunsh.,  mild, 
r'air,  witli 
sunshine. 

Fair,  with 
Isuiuh.,  cold. 

Ditta 

Sunshine, 
slight  shrs. 

'Fair  foren. 
jrain  aftern. 

I  Rain  foren. 

I  hail  aftem. 

Fair  foren. 
jrain  afeem. 

I  Ditto. 

Showery  for 
the  day.  { 

Ditto. 

Dull  &  cold,, 
heav.bh.rain.' 

I  Frost  morn.  1 
iday  fair.colA 
;8h.  hail  forn. 
jpunsh.  after. 

|Showeiy  for 
jthe  day.  ' 

Average  of  Rain,  2.651  Inches. 


1823. 

Then 

jfiaro. 

.tttach 

Ther. 

Wind. 

May  17  { 

|M.54 

,29.-550 

.M.54\ 

A  11 

i  .442 

A. 55/ 

NW. 

18{ 

M.3.) 

.685  M..>3  1 

,  * 

A.  47 

.685  A  51  / 

NW. 

19{ 

,M.39i 

.59.5'M..53  ) 

'A.  50 

.515  A.  •)3  j 

E. 

20  [ 

1m.39 

.4751M..50  1 

Ia.  46 

.474  A  49  / 

E. 

M.40 

.106  M.46  ) 

A  42 

.310 

•A  45  f 

E. 

22 1 

M.39 

..307 

M..32  \ 

A  .50 

.292 

A.  53/ 

SE. 

23 1 

iM..39 

.297 

M.54  \ 

A  52 

.438 

A  53  f 

Cble. 

24  { 

iM.42 

.4.50 

M.54) 

A  51 

.4(r2 

A  53/ 

Cble. 

M.46 

.35.5 

M.36) 

A55 

.329 

A  55  / 
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A  49 
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A.  54J 
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.828 
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A.  48 
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E. 
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.834 

A.  55/ 

E.  1 

29 1 

M..59 

.802 

M  56  ) 

1 

A  53 

.840' A.  56  / 

W.  j 

30{ 

M.43 

.894 

M.57  ) 

1 

A  55 

.840 

A.  62/ 

W.  1 

M.45 

.973 

M254\ 

1 

A  61 

.990 

A.  63/ 

W.  1 

1 

1 

Cble,  heavy 
shrs.  hail. 
Dull  with 
bh.  rain. 

Dull,  fr.  tlay, 
rain  night. 
Very  dull, 
rain  night 
Very  foggy, 
with  rain. 
Aftern.  thun. 
with  h.  lain. 
Foren.  shry. 
fair  Aftern. 
Rain  most  of| 
the  day. 

Rain  morn, 
fair  day. 
Fi^gy  fom. 
clear  aftern. 

Ditto 

Foggy  morn, 
clear  day. 
Dull  morn, 
clear  day. 
Dull  foren. 
sunsh.  after. 
Clear,  sunsh. 
day. 


AGRICULTURAL  REPORT. 

From  the  middle  to  the  end  of  May  the  medium  temperature  was  about  50 Fah¬ 
renheit,  and  for  the  last  thirteen  days  it  was  something  more  than  53'*.  This  tem¬ 
perature,  for  the  season,  cannot  be  reckoned  high,  and,  from  the  abundant  supply  of, 
moisture  in  the  soil,  and  the  general  cloudy  state  of  the  atmosphere,  vegetation  is 
late,  though  luxuriant.  The  depth  of  rain  since  our  last  amounts  to  nearly  34  in¬ 
ches,  and  this  liberal  supply  has  proved  beneficial  to  the  growing  crops  on  high  and 
light  dry  lands.  Barley  seed  was  all  got  in  by  the  end  of  May ;  what  was  sown  early 
in  the  month  has  a  most  luxuriant  appearance,  and  what  was  later  has  given  a  fair 
and  promising  braird.  A  considerable  improvement  has  taken  place  in  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  all  growing  crops  since  the  rains.  Wheat  has  now  a  darker  green  foliage, 
but  does  not  promise  a  heavy  ear.  Oats  cover  the  ground  w’ell.  Beans  wme  in  blos¬ 
som  on  vigorous  klems,  but  some  complain  of  thinness  of  plant*  The  black  mus¬ 
tard  C tlnapii  nigra )  seems  more  luxuriant  than  ordinary  ;  and  many  fields  of  oats 
and  beans,  as  well  as  spring-sown  wheat,  are  quite  overrun  with  that  plant,  which  is 
now  in  Bill  flower.  Potatoes  begin  to  appear  above  ground,  but  are  a  fortnight  later 
than  last  year.  Some  fields  of  early  potatoes,  in  the  vicinity  of  great  towns,  are  far 
advanced.  Young  sown  grass  has  come  up  well  every  where.  The  hay  crop  pro¬ 
mises  well,  and  pastures  are  yielding  a  full  bite. 

Cattle  begin  to  improve  in  condition,  but  in  price  there  has  not  been  that  advance 
which  some  reporters  might  lead  to  suppose.  The  price  of  grain  has  fluctuated  a 
little  since  our  last.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  corn-market  now  partakes  so  much 
of  the  nature  of  stock-jobbing  concerns.  The  swne  speculating  spirit  seems  to  per¬ 
vade  alike  ’Change- Alley  and  Mark- Lane,  and  the  effects  are  suddenly  felt  in  the 
most  remote  corn-markets  throughout  the  Island. 
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Course  of  Exchange,  Londofi,  June  10.— Amsterdam,  12  :  9.  Ditto  at  sight* 
12  :  7.  Rotterdam,  12  i  10.  Antwerp,  12  :  9.  Hamburgh,  38  :  2.  Altona,38  :  3. 
Paris,  3  days  sight,  25  :  90.  Bourdeax,  26  ;  10.  Frankfurt«on-thc>Maine,  1594* 
Madrid,  364.  Cadiz,  354  Gibraltar,  304.  Leghorn,  464*  Genoa,  43.  Lisbon,  51. 
Oporto,  514.  Rio  Janeiro,  47.  Dublin,  94.  ^  cent.  Cork  94.  ^  cent. 

Prices  of  Bullion,  ^  oz. — Portugal  Gold  in  Coin,  il.OitOuO _ Foreign  Gold  in  bars, 

X.3i>17H6.-.-New  Doubloons,  £.3itl5ii0. — New  Dollars,  ;C.0ii4ii9.«i>Silver  in  Itars, 
Standard,  ;C.0ii4iill. 

Premiums  of  Insurance. — Guernsey  or  Jersey,  25s.  a  30s. — Cork  or  Dublin,  25s.  a 
30s. — Belfast,  25s.  a  30s.— .Hambro',  20s.  a  50s.— Madeira,  20s.  a  30s.— Jamaica, 
40s.  a  50s. — Greenland,  out  and  home,  6  gs,  a  12  gs. 


Weekly  Prices  of  the  Public  Funds,  from  May  21  to  June  10/5  1823. 


May  21. 

May  28. 

June  4. 

June  10. 

Bank  — . . 

9m 

991  i 

91  81 

3  ronurr-.! . . . . 

3  conpols.^,.-,.^..  .... _ _ 

78| 

794 

9UJ 

964 

ZC  i  4 
801 

81  4 

804 

80i 

34^  rPjlL  Hn - r-rrr 

0  X  0 

924 

98 

1014 

251 

40  pr. 
21  pr. 
82  “ 
89fr.75c. 

921 

»7i 

4  - rrr  _ _ 

97J 

991 

250 

38  pr. 
16  pr. 
79| 

87fr.75c. 

38  pr. 
21  pr. 

8I4 

86fr.25c. 

bills-  (£.100ojr_-Z 

Con^^  fbr  accounu^ _ _ 

French  5-^ cents. 

21  pr. 

8I4 

88fr.50c. 

t. 


Alphabetical  J^tST-  of  English  Bankrupts,  announced  between  the  20th 
of  April^d  the  20th  of  May  1823 :  extracted  from  the  London  Gazette. 

Ablett,  J.  Buckl^bury,  ^i^tian  manufacturer.  ^ 

Allan,  W.  Secthing-laAe,  ale-dealer. 

Alloway,  J.  and  J.  Bedminster,  Somersetshire. 

earthenware-dealers.  .«•' 

Amcll,  J.  Butt-lane,  Deptford,  shoemaker. 

Antrobus,  J.  Liverpool,  draper. 

Bandeira,  J.  J.  Great  Winchester-street,  merchant. 

Barge,  B.  Clifibrd-sfteet,  Bond-street,  wine-u^- 
diant.  y 

Baxter,  R.  Great  Eastcheap,  Scotdi-factor. 

Beadmore,  J.  Ashby-de-la-Zouch,  printer,  r 
Beckett,  EL  Crawford-street,  Mary-le-bonne,  prin¬ 
ter. 

Beak,  H.  Bathampton,  Somenetshire,  mealman. 

Bligh,  W.  C.  Bath,  grocer. 

•  Bowman,  P.  R.  Arundel,  tanner. 

Bradley,  R.  Bromley,  Kent,  victualler. 

Broom,^.  Waloot,  Somersetshire,  builder. 

Brown,  G.  New  Bond-street,  oilman.  • 

Buckle,  T.  Leeds,  merdiant. 

Burton,  C.  Bristol,  grocer. 

Bum,  G.  Maidstone,  pa’^try-oook. 

Burgee,  E.  and  J.  Gate,  Portsmouth,  brewera 
Burry,  T.  Little  Hamj^n,  Sussex,  grocer. 

Carter,  T.  H.  Minoriea  victualler. 

C'ullingham,  H.  Kensington,  carpenter. 

Davies,  E.  High-street,  Borough,  hatter. 

Denison,  H.  Liverpool,  money-scrivener. 

Dickemon,  R.  R.  Little  GroevcDor-ftre^,  Grosve- 
nor-square,  victualler. 

Dodd,  E.  Mandiester,  painter. 

DrydeO,  J.  Rathbone-piace,  Oxfmd-street,  haber- 
dasher. 

Edwards,  J.  Elder-street,  Norton  Falgate,  silk- 
weaver. 


Evans,  D.  Marchmont-street,  draper. 

Meet,  F*.  Aylesbury,  corn-dealer. 

Fowle,  J.  Sandwich,  brewer. 

Fowler,  D.  Copthall-oourt,  broker. 

Fox,  J.  Claremont-place,  Kent-road,  poulterer. 

‘Gilbert,  T.  Long  Acre,  coach-maker. 

GUddon;  A.  King-street,  Covent-garden,  tobaooo- 
nist. 

Godsell,  J.  Winchester,  linen-draper. 

Grove,  G.  and  H.  Wilkinson,  Liverpool,  hronmong- 

*-  ers. 

Halford,  J.  Shipston-upon-Stower,  Worcestershire, 
auctioneer. 

Hanunon,  J.  Great  Portland-street,  plumber. 

Haswell,  J.  F.  Fax-and-Hounds  yard.  Curtain- 
road,  horse-dealer. 

Hedges,  T.  Bristol,  grocer. 

Herbert,  W.  jun.  Goldsmith-street,  Wood-street, 
Cheapside,  ribbem-manufseturer. 

Hewitt,  T.  W’hitchura,  .Shropshire,  furrier. 

Hickman,  W.  and  D.  Timothy,  Leicester-square, 
hosiers. 

Howarth,  E.  Leeds,  woolstapler. 

Innell,  J.  and  J.  (Thalford,  Gloucestershire,  ck>- 
tteers. 

Jarmain,  J.  Cumberland-street,  New-road,  uphol¬ 
sterer. 

Jeferis,  J.  Dov»cottage,  Lisson-gieen,  ink-manu¬ 
facturer. 

Jepson,  T.  Heaton  Norris,  Lancashire,  brewer. 

JohiMon,  W.  Grange,  Berinoodsey,  tanner. 

Joseph,  IL  J.  Fox-Onttnary-court,  Nididas-laoc, 
merdunt 

Kimber,  C.  Lambome,  Berks,  brewer. 

Kianing,  T.  Oxford-straet,  linen-drapei. 
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Lambert,  G.  Sloanc-etreet,  Chelsea,  achool-book- 


aeller. 

Lidbotter,  J.  SouUimdi,  Sussex,  oom  and  coal 
merchant 

Lofner,  W.  jun.  Southampton,  printer. 

lx>we,  J.  Warrin(fton,  coirrier. 

Lowe,  S.  Burton-u])oo-Trent  scrivener. 

Lucas,  C.  Kennington,  dealer. 

M‘(^ueen,  W.  H.  and  S.  Hamilton,  Newman- 
street  Oxford-street,  stationers. 

Milbum,  J.  Newcastle-upon-Tjue,  woollen-draper. 

Middleton,  J.  New  Tothill-street,  Westminster, 
machinist 

Murrell,  W’.  Skinner-street  Snow-hill,  auctioneer. 

Nichob,  J.  Pcnchingfield,  F.ssex,  tanner. 

Penn,  B.  BirchilLs,  .‘stilforcLshire,  coal-master. 

Phillips,  T.  Strand,  victualler. 

Powell,  P.  Brighton,  silk-inercer. 

Head,  R.  Newcastle-under-Lyne,  carpenter. 

Rowley,  J.  Stourport,  W’orcestershire,  timber-mer¬ 
chant 

Roberts,  T.  and  J.  De  Yrigoyti,  Broad-street 
stockbrokers. 

Robertson,  J.  Wilton,  W’ilts,  surgeon. 


QJunc 

Robson,  J.  H.  Sunderland,  mercer. 

Roper,  J.  Norwich,  woollm-draper. 

Shaw,  W.  Thornhill  Lees,  Yorksnire,  boat-builder. 
Skinner,  W\  Bradninch,  Devonshire,  seige-maker. 
Spendelow,  R.  Drayton-in  Hales,  ironmonger. 
Sprent  J.  Alverstoke,  builder. 

Starmer,  W.  Odell’s-plaoe,  Little  Chelsea,  linen- 
draper. 

^kes,  T.  Bath  Easton,  Somerset,  clothier. 
Thompson,  J.  Manchester,  tea-dealer^ 
Tl^mpson,  J.  and  W.  Walker,  Wa’  -  hampton, 
drapers. 

TitterU^  J.  Wilmington-square,  Spa^elds,  sur¬ 
geon. 

Todd,  E.  Liverpool,  woollen-draper. 

Tomlins,  J.  Boddioot  Oxfordshire,  nurseryman. 
Virran,  &  Tywardreath,  Cornwall,  bnen-drape^. 
Viney,  J.  Bristol,  cabinet-maker. 

W  ield,  G.  Netting  am,  draper. 

W  ild,  J.  Adlin^n,  Cheshire,  fanner. 

W’ilkin,  T'.  Soham,  Cambridgeshire,  scrivener. 
W’iUingham,  G.  Great  Mary -le-bonne  street,  money- 
scrivener. 

Wright  G.  St  MartinVlane,  boot  and  shoe-maker. 


Alphabetical  List  of  Scotch  Bankruptcies  and  Dividends,  announced 
May  1823;  extracted  from  the.  Edinburgh  Gazette. 


sequestrations. 

Fergusson,  Alexander,  cattle-dealer  at  Corridoru 
Hay,  William,  merchant  in  Perth. 

Kirkwood  &  Nielson,  manufacturers  in  Glasgow. 
Lashley,  George,  earthenware-merchant  in  Glas¬ 
gow. 

M'Farlane,  Daniel,  grocer  in  Glasgow. 

Miller,  Andrew,  merchant  in  Perth. 

Reid,  James,  merchant  &  grocer  in  Aberdeen. 
Rolland,  Rotort,  corn-merchant  in  Dundee. 
Schaw,  W'illiam,  flax-sriinner  in  Dundee. 

Wares,  George,  jun.  fisn-curer  in  Pultney  Town. 
Wilson,  Robot,  jeweller  5c  merchant  in  Glasgow. 


dividends. 

Foyer,  James,  at  Cuilt  near  Strathblane ;  by  Win. 
Brook,  merchant  in  Glasgow. 

Galloway,  Robert  merchant  in  Dundee;  by 
George  Duncan,  merchant  there. 

Hall,  Rev.  James,  Eidinburgh ;  by  W.  Scott  Mon- 
crieflT,  accountant  there. 

Maxwell,  David,  jun.  merchant  in  Dundee;  by 
George  Duncan,  merchant  there. 

Morison,  James,  merchant  in  Edinburgh ;  by  John 
Dowlas,  merchant  in  Leith. 

W’hite,  Thomas,  late  merchant  in  Edinburgh ;  by 
W^  Soott  aooountant  Uiere. 

S 
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BIRTHS,  MARRIAGES,  DEATHS. 


BI RXHS* 

1  K!23.  Jan.  3.  At  Calcutta,  the  Lady  of  Henry  L. 
Worrall,  Esq.  a  son. 

March  13.  At  Florence,  the  Lady  of  Captain 
Charles  Montagu  Walker,  R.  N.  a  son. 

April  %L  Atmuloene  sur  Mer,  the  Lady  Ca¬ 
therine  Caroline  Brkknell,  daughter  of  the  Earl 
of  Portmore,  a  daughter. 

—  At  Saham,  Norfolk,  the  Lady  of  the  Hem. 
and  Rev.  A.  Tumour,  a  son. 

2?.  At  Dublin,  the  Right  Hoo.  Lady  Greenock, 
a  daughtei. 

23.  At  Tenby,  the  Lady  of  Charles  Kinlodi, 
Esq.  of  Gourdie,  a  daughter. 

28.  At  Londonderry,  the  Lady  of  Colonel  Sir 
William  W'dliams,  of  13th  regiment  of  foot, 

a  son. 

.KU  At  Ardincaple  Castle,  the  Right  Hon.  Lady 
John  Campbell,  a  son.  « 

—  At  Baw,  the  Lady  of  Captain  William  Mac¬ 
adam,  75rii  regiment,  a  daughter. 

—  At  Belm^uthy  House,  the  Lady  of  Colin 
Mackenae,  Esu.  of  Kilooy,  a  daughter. 

May  1.  At  Eoinburgh,  Mrs  James  W^edderburo, 
a  daughter. 

2.  At  Lathrisk,  Mrs  Johnston,  a  son, 

—  .\t  Holmes  House,  the  Lady  of  Jas.  Fairlie, 
Esq.  of  Holmes,  a  son  heir. 

A  At  Montro^  Mrs  OgUvie,  of  Parkoonon,  a 
daughter. 

—  At  the  house  of  his|Royal  Highness  the  Duke 
of  Clarenee,  in  Bushy  Park,  the  Countea  of  Er- 
roll,  a  son  and  heir. 

5.  At  Lodunakny,  Mrs  Honburgh,  a  son. 

7.  At  Erracht,  the  Lady  of  LieuL^Col.  Cameron, 
of  the  rifle  brigade,  C-B.  and  K.  St  A.,  a  son. 

8.  At  St  Aamwws,  the  L^y  of  PtoGbsmt  Alex¬ 
ander,  a  son. 

Loo^,  the  Lady. 


17*  At  Edinburgh,  the  Right  Hon.  Lady  Anne 
Baird,  a  daughter. 

19.  At  Whim,  the  Lady  of  Ardid.  Montgomery, 
Esq.  a  daughter. 

—  Lately,  at  Limerick,  the  Lady  of  Lieut-Col. 
Dick,  C.B.  42d,  or  Royal  Highlanders,  of  twins. 

—  At  26,  Charlotte  Square,  Edinburgh,  the  Lady 
of  Major  Riddell,  a  daughter. 


MARRIAGES. 

1822.  Dec.  10.  At  Darwar,  Captain  M.  Kemble, 
of  the  1st  regiment  of  cavalry,  and  Assistant  Ad¬ 
jutant-Gene^  to  the  field  force  in  the  province 
of  Belgaum,  or  Dooab,  to  Miss  Catharine  Molle, 
daughter  of  William  Molle,  Esa.  of  Maines. 

13.  At  Eiombay,  Captain  William  Miller,  of  the 
H<mi.  Company’s  artillery,  to  Katharine  ^rah, 
daughter  oi  James  Graves  Russell,  of  Clifton, 

in  the  county  of  Gloucester. 

28.  At  ^rabay,  George  Ogilvy,  Esq.  Secretaiy 
to  the  Medicail  Board,  and  ftvif  Surgeon  to  the 
Presidency,  Bombay,  to  Maria  Augusta^  Gneve, 
second  daughter  of  the  late  Dr  Grieve,  irfStPeters- 
burgh.  _ 

31.  At  Malta,  Wm.  de  la  Condaraine,  Esq.  Com¬ 
missariat  of  Accounts,  to  Matilda,  daughter  of 
John  Hennen,  Esq.  M.D.  Deputy  Inspector  of 
Hospitals  in  the  Mediterranean. 

1^.  April  24.  At  Kelso,  Richard  Turner,  E^. 
of  the  Ordnance  Department,  to  Mrs  Go|^n 
Mackenzie  Walker,  reuct  of  George  W'alker,  Ksq. 


Eldinburgh. 

28.  At  FerrybanX  House,  Flfcshire, 
Campbell,  Esq.  of  Edenwood,  to  Margaret,  daugh¬ 
ter  or  A.  Christie,  Esq.  of  Ferrybank. 

—  At  Aberdeen,  Geo^  Hay  Boyd,  to 

Mary,  second  daughter  oithe  late  James  Tower, 
Esq.  of  St  Thomaa  « 

—  At  Templand,  Aberdeenshire, 

Esq.  younger  of  Templand,  to  Miss  Mary  Ann 
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Harday,  fourth  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Dr  Barclay, 
minister  at  Kettle. 

i^il  At  Edinburgh,  G.  Fullerton  Carnegie, 
of  Rttarro\^,  Esq.  to  Madeline,  eldest  daughter  of 
Sir  John  Coimell,  Judge  of  the  High  Court  of  Ad¬ 
miralty.  r 

3(1.  William  Fraser,  Esq.  writer  to  the  signet, 
Edinburgh,  to  Bethia,  daughter  of  Francis  Tay¬ 
lor,  Bonnington  Place. 

—  At  Airly  ('astle,  Angus,  John  Wedderbum, 
Esq.  to  the  Hon.  Lady  Helen  Ogilvy,  youngest 
daughter  of  the  late,  and  sister  of  the  present  ^1 
of  Airly. 

—  At  Coats’  Crescent,  Edinburgh,  CapL  M.  C. 
W.  Aytoun,  royal  artillery,  to  Eliza,  only  child  of 
the  late  Henry  Miller,  Esq.  of  Purin. 

May  I.  At  Chelsea,  Charles  Schreiber,  Esq.  of 
Wincnelsea  Lodge,  Hants,  to  Emily,  eldest  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Major-General  Sir  John  (  ameron,  K.C.B. 

7.  At  Novar  House,  John  Hamilton,  Esq.  of 
Brownhall,  county  of  Doneral,  to  Mary,  second 
daughter  of  Hugh  Rose,  E.sq.  of  Glastullk-h, 
county  of  Ross. 

12.  At  Belchester,  Berwickshire,  Henry  Foskett, 
Esq.  late  of  the  luth  light  dragoons,  to  Mary, 
youngest  daughter  of  the  late  Rev.  James  V'oung, 
minister  of  L^ertwood,  in  the  same  county. 

17.  At  London,  John  Thomson,  Esq.  bookseller, 
Edinburgh,  to  Marraret, youngest  daughter  of  Mr 
Evan  Macpherson,  late  or  the  Customs,  London. 


DEATHS. 

1822.  4.  The  Rev.  Henry  Lloyd  Loring, 
D.D.  Archdeacon  of  Culcutta. 

Dec.  11.  At  Madras,  the  Rev.  John  Allan,  D.D. 
and  M.D.  senior  minister  of  the  Church  ^of  Scot¬ 
land,  on  the  establishment  of  Fort  St  George. 

1'4.  At  Calcutta,  David  Turnbull,  Esq.  late  of 
Mirzapore,  in  the  fifly-fourth  year  of,  his  age,  se¬ 
cond  son  of  Thomas  Turnbull,  Esq.  of  Fenwick, 
Roxburghshire. 

26.  At  Canton,  Alexander  Hay,  Esq.,  an  officer 
on  board  the  Thomas  Coutts  East  Indiaman, 
fourth  son  of  Robert  Hay,  Esq.  of  Spott. 

1823.  Jan.  20.  At  Calcutta,  James  Jameson,  Esq. 
Secretary'to  the  Medical  Board  of  Calcutta,  son 
of  the  Rev.  John  Jameson,  D.D.  Edinburgh. 

Mard)  27-  At  Fredricton,  New  Brunswick, 
North  America,  Major  General  George  Straoey 
Smith,  Lieut.-Governor  of  that  province. 

April  9.  At  Rome,  the  Rev.  Thomas  St  Clair 
Abercromby,  of  Gla^ugh. 

—  At  Head  well,  near  Dunfermline,  William 
Campbell,  Esq.  in  the  43d  year  of  his  age. 

12.  At  Inverness,  in  the  31st  year  of  his  age, 
Mathew  Townshend  Bethune,  Esq.  M.D.  surgetm 
in  Inverness. 

—  At  her  seat  in  Wales,  in  the  61  st  year  of  her 
age,  the  Right  Hon.  Diana  Baroness  Barham,  wife 
m  Sir  Gerard  Noel  Noel,  Bart,  of  Exton  Park, 
M.P.  in  the  county  of  Rutland. 

13.  At  Edinburgh,  Mr  Thomas  Duncan.  Mr 
Duncan  having  been  a  member  of  the  Society  of 
High  Coostabte  of  this  dty,  and  elected  as  the 
chi^lain  to  that  body,  on  the  7th  instant,  the 
members,  from  a  sense  of  respect  and  attadunent 
to  his  memory,  voluntarily  assembled,  and,  in  so¬ 
lemn  procession,  aaxxnpanicd  his  remains  to  the 
place  of  interment. 

—  At  Chelsea,  William  Henry  Moselw,  M.D. 
many  yean  physician  to  his  Miqesty’s  forces  in 
Egypt,  the  Peninsula,  dec. 

—  At  his  house,  Commerdal  Road,  London, 
Willi^  Drysdale,  Em.  of  the  Indn  House. 

—  At  Edinburg,  Wm.  Forbes,  Esq.  late  keeper 
of  the  city  record. 

—  At  Spanishtown,  Jamaica,  David  Mi^owall 
Grant,  9lst  re«ment,  third  son  of  David  Mac- 
dowall  Grant,  Esq.  of  Arndi^. 

—  On  board  the  Maria,  off  Pernambuco,  Capt. 
Peter  M‘Laudilan  of  Greenock- 

14.  At  Maybole,  the  Rev.  Charles  Logan,  mini¬ 
ster  of  Maybole. 

15.  Mrs  Charlotte  Helen  Cumming,  relict  of 
Pelham  Maitland,  Esq. ' 

—  At  London,  Captain  Keith  Maxwell,  R.  N. 

16.  At  Kingston,  near  Glasgow,  Mn  Isabella 
Naismyth,  relid  of  Mr  Robert  Maxwell,  merchant 
in  Glas^w. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  Major  General  Archibald 
^teuart,  eldest  son  of  iMvid  Steuart,  Esq.  of 
SteuartJiall. 


April  16.  At  Borrowstounness,  Mrs  Anne  Hall, 
relid  of  the  late  Mr  Robert  Stevenson,  mer¬ 
chant. 

17.  At  St  John’s  Well,  parish  of  Fyvie,  Mr 
George  Williamson. 

18.  At  the  house  of  Sir  William  Fei.tes,  Bart. 
Susan,  only  daughter  of  the  late  Major  f«.V)yd  Hill, 
of  his  Majesty’s  Ist  regiment  of  guards. 

—  At  Brighton,  Thomas  Smith,  Es<j.  one  of  the 
Aldermen  of  the  city  of  London. 

—  At  Montrose,  at  the  advanced  age  of  92,  Ja¬ 
net  Caird,  lelid  of  the  late  Alexander  Valentine, 
many  years  farmer  at  Hill  of  Craigo.  The  de¬ 
cease  was  in  )ierfect  possession  of  all  her  facul¬ 
ties.  and  was  confined  to  lied  only  a  few  days. 

19.  At  Ix)ndon,  .sir  Charles  llam{)fylde,  who 
was  shot,  about  a  fortnight  since,  by  Joseph  More¬ 
land.  The  surgeons  having  been  unable  to  ex¬ 
tract  the  ball,  had,  on  consultation,  pronounc^ 
his^case  hopeless.  For  some  days  he  fiatl  been  in 
a  state  of  torpor,  and  expired  in  that  melancholy 
situatim. 

20.  At  London,  in  the  74th  year  of  her  age,  the 
Dowager  Lady  (Gardner,  relict  of  Admiral  Lord 
Gardner,  and  grandmother  to  the  present  Viscount 
Gardner. 

21.  At  Ayr,  John  Taylor  of  Blackhouse,  Esq, 

—  At  Eainburgh,  Miss  Douglas  Ainslie,  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Mr  Robert  Ainslie,  W.  8.  after  an  illness  of 
only  two  days. 

—  At  Fortrose,  Captain  William  Baillie,  92d 
regiment,  aged  47.  He  entered  the  service  in  ITl’?, 
and  served  in  Ireland  during  the  rebellion — in 
Holland— and  in  Spain  and  Portugal,  with  Sir 
John  Moore  and  the  Duke  of  Wellin^rion. 

—  At  his  seat,  Beeston  Hall,  Norfmk,  aged  56, 
Sir  Thomas  Preston,  Bart. 

22.  In  London,  General  Grenville,  grand-uncle 
to  the  Duke  of  Buckingham. 

—  M  r  Jo.  Somervaill,  merchant,  Leith,  ^ed  72. 

—  At  Nairn,  John  Gunn,  Esq.  Sherin-Substi- 
tute  of  that  county. 

23.  At  Seaforth,  near  Liverpool,  in  the  83d  year 
of  her  age,  Mrs  Robertson,  relict  of  the  deceased 
Andrew  Robertson,  Esq.  of  Blackwells. 

—  At  New  York,  Jessamine,  wife  of  Mr  Joseph 
Nelson,  and  daughter  of  George  Sim,  Esq.  late  of 
Aberdeen. 

— >  In  London,  Joseph  Nollekins,  Esq.  R.  A. 
aged  86. 

—  At  London,  in  the  74th  year  of  his  age,  A. 
Arrowsmith,  £^.  the  celebrated  geographer, 
whose  fame  as  a  constructor  of  maps  and  cnarts 
is  so  well  known  throughout  Eun^  and  America. 

—  At  London,  Chiles  Grant,  Esq.  youngest 
brother  of  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  William  Grant 

—  At  Doonholm,  John  Hunter,  of  Bonnytoun, 
Esq. 

24.  At  Ayr,  in  his  80th  year,  Mr  Thos.  Brown, 
late  accountant  in  the  Branch  of  the  Bank  of  Scot¬ 
land,  Ayr. 

—  At  London,  Katharine,  Countess  Dowager  of 
Morton,  widow  of  Sholto  C’harles,  late  Earl  of 
Morton,  in  the  88th  year  of  her  age.  Her  Lady¬ 
ship  was  daughter  of  the  Hon.  John  Hamilton,  and 
gnuid-daughter  of  Charles  Earl  of  Haddington. 

—  At  Brahan  Castle,  the  Hou.  Caroline  Elisa 
Mackenzie,  third  daughter  of  the  late  Lord  Sea¬ 
forth. 

—  At  Oatfield,  near  Campbeltown,  John  Smith 
Maceacham,  only  child  of  Colin  Maceacharn,  E^. 
of  Oatfield. 

—  At  Canonmills,  near  Edinburgh,  Mrs  Mar¬ 
garet  May  Lilias  Neffi,  rclkt  of  Uie  late  Rev.  Wil¬ 
liam  Drysdale. 

2.4.  In  Ixwdon,  the  Dowager  ViaoounteH  Tor- 
rington. 

26.  At  Himley,  Staffordshire,  in  the  74th  year 
of  his  age,  William  Lord  Viscount  Dudley  and 
Ward,  Baron  of  BirmiMham,  Jic. 

27.  At  London.  Charles  Shaw  Lefevre,  Eaq.  in 
the  64th  year  of  his  age. 

—  At  Stoncyhill-House,  Musselburgh,  Francis 
Anderson,  Esq.  W.  S. 

—  At  FAlinburgh,  Mrs  Susan  Lockliart,  wife  of 

Mr  Lindsay  of  the  High  Sdioot  . 

_  At  Guugow,  Mn  Livingstone,  late  of  Airds. 

28.  At  Netherhouse,  l.esiuahagow,  the  Rev. 
Samuel  Peat,  Chaplain  in  his  Major's  serrice. 

—  At  Cialston  Muve,  the  Rev.  Dr  .Smith. 

—  At  Albie,  Dumfries-shire,  J.  Blacklock,  F.^. 

29.  At  Edinburgh,  Lieut  Ji>hn  Gourlay,  of  the 
Adjutant  CenPTars  Office. 
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Fletcher,  256 

Hussey,  776 

*  Macfarlane,  648 

Pringle,  255 

Forbes,  128,  584, 

Hutcheson,  648 

Maegavin,  384 

Proctor,  256 

520,  775 

Hutchinson,  128, 

Maegregor,  255 

Radcliffe,  384 

Forster,  128 

ib. 

•  Macharg,  .519 

Uae,  255,  776 

Fortune,  384 

^  Imlach,  384 

Mackay,  128,  519 

•  Ramsay,  256 

Fraser,  127,  128, 

Ingli8,'776 

Mackeachain,  775 

Rattray,  648 

383,  519,  ib. 

Innes,  256,  776 

Mackenzie,  775 

Reid,  776 

French,  776  * 

Irvine,  256,  519, 

MHntosh,  519,648 

Renton,  648 

Fulton,  776 

648  •  • 

M‘Knight,128  • 

Rhind,  383 

Gair,  255 

Jack;  383 

'  M‘Nab,  384 

Richardson,  383 

Galloway,  384 

Jackson, '’776 

Maclachlan,  519, 

Riddoch,  128 

Gardner,  775 

•  Jaffray,  128 

775 

Roberton*,  648 . 

Gavan,  (age  107) 

'Jameson,  128,  775 

M*Laurin,  519 

Robertson,  128, 

648  • 

Jardiae,  256  * 

*  Macleod,  648 

255,256,384,775, 

George,  383 

Jenner,  383 

M‘Millan,  127 

776  ‘ 

Gibb,  383 

Jobson,  128  *• 

Macrae,  776 

Ronald,  255 

Gibson,  520,  647, 

Johnston,  255,  776 

*  Maitland,  128, 384 

Roper,  128* 

,  648 

Jones,  384,  647*  * 

•  Malcolm,  383, 

Roseberry,  647 

GiUon,  776 

Keay,  520 

Martin,  776 

Ross,  128,25^256 

Gilmour,  648 

Keith,  647,  ib. 

Martyne,  647 

Rowan,  776  .  . 

Glas,  647 

Kempe,  255  ^ 

Mathews,  383,  519 

Rumbold,  384 

Gleig,  519 

Kennedy,  128,  256 

Maxwell,383,  519, 

Russell,  255,  256 

Glenbervie,  776 

King,  256 

775 

Sanderson,  519,520 

Gcddie,  520 

Kinnear,  256 

Mane,  529 

Savage,  2^ 

GoodchUd,  647 

.  Kirkland,  520 

Meiklcham,  256 

Scott,  128,255,  ih. 

Gordon,  127,383,' 

Knight,  384 

Meldrim,  648 

ib;  383,  384, 519, 

519,  647,  648 

Knoe,  255 

Meliss,  647 

647 

Gould,  255 

Lamb,  776,  ib. 

Mercer,  1 28 

Schank,  384 

Gourlay,  775 

Lang,  256,  384 

Menzies,  255 

Schaw,  383,  384 

Graham,  384,  ib. 

*  Lowrrie,  776 

Millar,  519,520 

Scotland,  648  . 

520,  648 

Law,  384 

Millikcn,  776 

Mkrig,'520 

Grant,  255,  256, 

Lawson,  6^7  . 

Mills,  648 

Sharp,  384 

520,  648,  ib.  775, 

Ledingham,  647 

Milne,  128, 255 

Sheldon,  384 

ib. 

Lefevre,  775 

'  Moffat,  519,  776 

Shirra,  776 

GrenvUle^  775 

'  Lesslie,  128,  255, 

Montgomery,  256  * 

Sim,  256 

Grieve,  648 

^  383 

Montague,  256  ' 

Simpson,  255,  ib. 

Gunn,  775 

Lindsay,  383,  520, 

Mod£^  256 

520 

HaldaM,  256 

647  . 

Morris,  520 

Sinclair,  255,  383  . 

> 

IndeJTi 

Strang,  1?8 
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9 

SivwTight,  649 
Smith,  255,  ib.  ib. 
383.  519,  775,  ib. 
ib.  776 

Somerset,  384 
Somervell,  520,775 
Spalding,  128 
Spens,  519 
Speid,  384 
Sproat,  383 
Stanhope,  256 
Steuart,  M9,  775 
Stewart,  127,  128, 
ib.  255,  383, 384, 
ib.  519,  520,  648 
Stenhouse,  128 
Stirling,  648 
Strachan,  519 


Stratford,  520 
Stuart,  3S4,  648 
Sykes,  519 
Syme,  128  * 
Tankerville,  128 
Tate,(age  110)647 
Taylor,  384,  648, 
775 

Telfer,  383, 384 
Temple,  883 
Tennant,  520 
Thomson,  1 2J>,519, 
520,  648,  776,  ib. 
Thornton,  255  < 

Todd,  383,  648 
Torrington,  775 
Traill,  648 


Tray,  776 
TumbuU,  647, 775 
Vert,  520 
Vincent,  St.  520 
Walker,  128,  255, 
ib.  38^  520 
Ward,  775 
Warmouth,  520 
Warrack,  127 
Wardrop,  128 
Wardlaw,  255 
Waterhouse,  776 
Watcrstoh,  128 
Watson,  383,  520 
Watt,  256 
Wauchope,  648 
Waugh,  519 
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Weddell,  128 
Wedderbum,*  776 
White,  255,  256, 
776 

Whytt,  128 
Wightman,  128,ib. 
Wilson,  128,255 
Wilford,  128 
Winton,  128 
Williamson,  647, 
ib.  775 
Wood,  128 
Wylde,  384 
Wylie,  256 
Young,  128,  255, 
384,  519 
Zea,  12$ 


